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ADVENTURES IN THE FAR FUTURE 


THE WIND BETWEEN THE WORLDS 
Lester del Rey 


IT WAS hot in the dome of the Bennington matter 
transmitter building. The metal shielding walls seemed to 
catch the rays of the sun and bring them to a focus there. 
Even the fan that was plugged in nearby didn’t help much. 
Vic Peters shook his head, flipping the mop of yellow hair 
out of his eyes. He twisted about, so the fan could reach 
fresh territory, and cursed under his breath. 

Heat he could take. As a roving troubleshooter for 
Teleport Interstellar, he’d worked from Rangoon to Nairobi— 
but always with men. Pat Trevor was the first of the few 
women superintendents he’d met. And while he had no 
illusions of masculine supremacy, he’d have felt a lot better 
working in shorts or nothing right now. 

Besides, a figure like Pat’s couldn’t be forgotten, even 
though denim coveralls were hardly supposed to be 
flattering. Cloth stretched tight across shapely hips had 
never helped a man concentrate on his work. 

“One more bolt, Vic,” she told him. “Phew, I’m melting... 
So what happened to your wife?” 

He shrugged. “Married her lawyer right after the divorce. 
Last | knew, they were doing fine. Why not? It wasn’t her 
fault. Between hopping all over the world and spending my 
Spare time trying to get on the moon rocket they were 
building, | wasn’t much of a husband.” 


Unconsciously, his lips twisted. He’d grown up before 
DuQuesne discovered the matter transmitter, when reaching 
the other planets of the Solar System had been the dream of 
most boys. Somehow, that no longer seemed important to 
people, now that the world was linked through Teleport 
Interstellar with races all across the Galaxy. 

Man had always been a topsy-turvy race. He’d discovered 
gunpowder before chemistry, and battled his way up to the 
atom bomb in a scant few thousand years of civilization, 
before he had a world-wide government. Other races, 
apparently, developed space travel long before the matter- 
transmitter, and long after they’d achieved a genuine 
science of sociology. 

DuQuesne had started it by investigating some obscure 
extensions of Dirac’s esoteric mathematics. To check up on 
his work, he’d built a machine, only to find that it produced 
results beyond his expectations; matter in it simply seemed 
to disappear, releasing energy that was much less than it 
should have been, but still enough to destroy the machine. 

DuQuesne and his students had rechecked their math 
against the results and come up with an answer they didn’t 
believe. This time they’ built two machines’ and 
experimented with them until they worked together. When 
the machines were operating, anything within the small 
fields they generated simply changed places. At first it was 
just across a few yards, then miles—then half around the 
world. Matter was transmitted almost instantaneously from 
one machine to the other no matter how far apart they were. 

Such a secret couldn’t be kept, of course. DuQuesne gave 
a demonstration to fellow scientists at which a few reporters 
were present. They garbled DuQuesne’s explanation of 
electron waves covering the entire universe that were 
capable of identity shifts, but the accounts of the actual 
experiment were convincing enough. It meant incredibly 
fast shipping anywhere on the globe at an impossibly low 
cost. 


The second public demonstration played to a full house 
of newsmen and cold-headed businessmen. It worked 
properly —a hundred pounds of bricks on one machine 
changed place with a hundred pounds of coal on another. 
But then ... 

Before their eyes, the coal disappeared and a round ball 
came into existence, suspended in mid-air. It turned around 
as if seeking something, an eyelike lens focused on the 
crowd. Then it darted down and knocked the power plug 
loose. 

Nothing could budge it, and no tricks to turn on power 
again worked. 

Even to the businessmen, it was obvious that this object, 
whatever it was, had not been made on Earth. DuQuesne 
himself suggested that somewhere some other race must 
have matter transmittal, and that this was apparently some 
kind of observer. Man, unable to reach even his own moon 
yet, had apparently made contact with intelligence from 
some other world, perhaps some solar system, since there 
was no theoretical limit to the distance covered by matter 
transmittal. 

It was a week of wild attempts to crack open the 
“observer” and of futile attempts to learn something about 
it. Vic’s mind had been filled with Martians, and he had tried 
to join the thousands who flocked to DuQuesne’s laboratory 
to see the thing. But his father had been stubborn—no fare 
for such nonsense. And Vic had had to wait until the papers 
Sprang the final surprise, a week later. 

The ball had suddenly moved aside and made no effort to 
stop the machine from operating. When power was turned 
on, it had disappeared, and this time the Envoy had 
appeared. There was nothing outlandish about him—he 
seemed simply a normal man, stepping out of the crude 
machine. 

In normal English, he had addressed the crowd with the 
casual statement that he was a robot, designed deliberately 


to serve aS an ambassador to Earth from the Galactic 
Council. He was simply to be the observer and voice of the 
Council, which was made up of all worlds having the matter 
transmitter. They had detected the transmitter radiation, 
and, by Galactic Law, Earth had automatically earned 
provisional status. He was here to help set up transmitter 
arrangements. Engineers from Betz would build transports 
to six planets of culture similar to Earth’s, to be owned by 
the Council, aS a nonprofit business, but manned by 
Earthmen as quickly as they could be trained. 

In return, nothing was demanded, and nothing more was 
offered. We were a primitive world by their standards, but we 
would have to work out our own advancement, since they 
would give us no extra knowledge. 

He smiled pleasantly to the shocked crowd and moved off 
with DuQuesne to await results. There were enough, too, 
from a startled and doubting world. The months that 
followed were a chaos of news and half-news. The nations 
were suspicious. There was never something for nothing. 
The Envoy met the President and Cabinet; he met the 
United Nations. India walked out; India walked back quickly 
when plans went ahead blithely without her. Congress 
proposed tariffs and protested secret treaties. The Envoy 
met Congress, and somehow overcame enough opposition to 
get a bare majority. 

And the Betz Il engineers came on schedule. Man was 
linked to the stars, though his own planets were still outside 
his reach. It was a paradox that soon grew stale, but what, 
actually, would be the point in flying to Mars or Venus when 
we were in instant touch with the farthest parts of the 
Galaxy? 

There were major wrenches to the economy as our heavy 
industries suddenly found that other planets could beat 
them at their work. Plathgol could deliver a perfect Earth 
automobile, semi-assembled and advanced enough to avoid 
our patent laws, for twenty pounds of sugar. The heavy 


industries folded, while we were still experimenting with the 
business of finding what we had to offer and what we could 
receive from other worlds. Banks had crashed, men had 
been out of work. The governments had cushioned the 
shock, and the new wonders helped to still the voices that 
suddenly rose up against traffic with alien worlds. But it had 
been a bitter period, with many lasting scars. 

Now a measure of stability had been reached, with a 
higher standard of living than ever. But the hatreds were 
pretty deep on the part of those who had been hurt, and 
others who simply hated newness and change. Vic had done 
well enough, somehow making his way into the first 
engineering class out of a hundred thousand applicants. And 
twelve years had gone by ... 

Pat’s voice suddenly cut into his thoughts. “All tightened 
up here, Vic. Wipe the scowl off and let’s go down to check.” 

She collected her tools, wrapped her legs around a 
smooth pole, and went sliding down. He yanked the fan and 
followed her. Below was the crew. Pat lifted an eyebrow at 
the grizzled, cadaverous head operator. “Okay, Amos. 
Plathgol standing by?” 

Amos pulled his six-feet-two up from his slump and 
indicated the yellow stand-by light. Inside the twin poles of 
the huge transmitter that was turned to one on Plathgol, a 
big, twelve-foot diameter plastic cylinder held a single 
rabbit. Matter transmitting was always a two-way affair, 
requiring that the same volume be exchanged. And between 
the worlds, where different atmospheres and pressures were 
involved, all sending was done in the big capsules. One-way 
handling was possible, of course, but involved the danger of 
something materializing to occupy the same space as 
something else-even air molecules. It wasn’t done except as 
rigidly controlled experiments. 

Amos whistled into the transport-wave interworld phone 
in the code that was universal between worlds, got an 
answering whistle, and pressed a lever. The rabbit was gone, 


and the new capsule was faintly pink, with something 
resembling a giant worm inside. 

Amos clucked in satisfaction. “Tsiuna. Good eating, only 
real good we ever got from these things. | got friends on 
Plathgol that like rabbit. Want some of this, Pat?” 

Vic felt his stomach jerk at the colors that crawled over 
the tsiuna. The hot antiseptic spray was running over the 
capsule, to be followed by supersonics and ultraviolets to 
complete sterilization. Amos waited a moment, then pulled 
out the creature. Pat hefted it. 

“Big one. Bring it over to my place and I'll fry it for you 
and Vic. How does the Dirac meter read, Vic?” 

“On the button.” The seven per cent power loss was gone 
now, after a week of hard work in locating it. “Guess 
you were right—the reflector was off angle. Should have 
tried it first, but it never happened before. How’d you figure 
it out?” 

She indicated the interworld phone. “I started out in 
anthropology, Vic. Got interested in other races, and then 
found 1 couldn’t talk to the teleport engineers without being 
one, so | got sidetracked to this job. But | still talk a lot on 
anything Galactic policy won’t forbid. When everything else 
failed, | complained to the Ecthinbal operator that the Betz II 
boys installed us wrong. | got sympathy instead of 
indignation, so | figured it could happen. Simple, wasn’t it?” 

He snorted, and waited while she gave orders to start 
business. Then, as the loading cars began to hum, she fell 
behind him, moving out toward the office. “I suppose you'll 
be leaving tonight, Vic. I’ll miss you. You’re the only 
troubleshooter I’ve met who did more than make passes.” 

“When | make passes at your kind of girl, it will be legal. 
And in my business, it’s no life for a wife.” 

But he stopped to look at the building, admiring it for the 
last time. It was the standard Betz II design, but designed to 
handle the farm crops around, and bigger than any earlier 
models on Earth. The Betz Il engineers made Earth 


engineering look childish, even if they did look like big slugs 
with tentacles and had no sense of sight. 

The transmitters were in the circular center, surrounded 
by a shield wall, a wide hall all around, another shield, a 
circular hall again, and finally the big outside shield. The 
two opposite entranceways spiraled through the three 
Shields, each rotating thirty degrees clockwise from the 
entrance portal through the next shield. Those shields were 
of inert matter that could be damaged by nothing less 
violent than a hydrogen bomb directly on them—they 
refused to soften at less than ten million degrees Kelvin. 
How the Betzians managed to form them in the first place, 
nobody knew. 

Beyond the transmitter building, however, the usual 
offices and local transmitters across Earth had not yet been 
built. That would be strictly Earth construction, and would 
have to wait for an off season. They were using the nearest 
building, an abandoned store a quarter mile away, as a 
temporary office. 

Pat threw the door open and then stopped suddenly. 
“Ptheela!” 

A Plathgolian native sat on a chair, with a bundle of 
personal belongings around her, her three arms making little 
marks on something that looked like a used pancake. The 
Plathgolians had been meat-eating plants once. They still 
smelled high to Earth noses, and their constantly shedding 
Skin resembled shaggy bark, while their heads were vaguely 
flowerlike. 

Ptheela wriggled her arms. “The hotel found regretfully 
that it had to decorate my room,” she whistled in Galactic 
Code. “No other room and all other hotels say they’re full. 
Plathgolians stink, | guess. So I'll go home when the 
transmitter is fixed.” 

“With your trade studies half done?” Pat protested. 
“Don’t be silly, Ptheela. I’ve got a room for you in my 
apartment. How are the studies, anyhow?” 


For answer, the plant woman passed over a newspaper, 
folded to one item. ‘Trade? Your House of Representatives 
just passed a tariff on all traffic through Teleport.” 

Pat scanned the news, scowling. “Damn them. A tariff! 
They can’t tax interstellar traffic. The Galactic Council won’t 
stand for it; we’re still accepted only on approval. The 
Senate will never okay it!” 

Ptheela whistled doubtfully, and Vic nodded. “They will. 
I've been expecting this. A lot of people are afraid of 
Teleport.” 

“But we’re geared to it now. The old factories are torn 
down, the new ones are useless for us. We can’t get by 
without the catalysts from  Ecthinbal, the cancer- 
preventative from Plathgol, all the rest. And who'll buy all 
our sugar? We’re producing fifty times what we need, just 
because most planets don’t have plants that separate the 
levo from the dextro forms. All hell will pop!” 

Ptheela wiggled her arms again. “You came too early. Your 
culture is unbalanced. All physics, no sociology. All eat well, 
little think well.” 

All emotion, little reason, Vic added to himself. It had 
been the same when the industrial revolution came along. 
Old crafts were uprooted and some people were hurt. There 
were more jobs now, but they weren’t the familiar ones. And 
the motorists who gloated at first over cheap Plathgol cars 
complained when Plathgol wasn’t permitted to supply the 
improved, ever-powered models they made for themselves. 

Hardest of all had been the idea of accepting the 
existence of superior races. A feeling of inferiority had crept 
in, turned to resentment, and then — through 
misunderstanding of other races to an outright hatred of 
them. Ptheela had been kicked out of her hotel room; but it 
was only a minor incident in a world full of growing 
bitterness against the aliens. 

“Maybe we can get jobs on Plathgol,” Vic suggested 
harshly. 


Ptheela whistled “Pat could, if she had three husbands- 
engineers must meet minimum standards. You could be a 
husband, maybe.” 

Vic kept forgetting that Plathgol was backward enough to 
have taboos and odd customs, even though Galactically 
higher than Earth, having had nearly ten thousand years of 
history behind her to develop progress and amity. 

The televisor connecting them with the transmitter 
building buzzed, and Amos’ dour face came on. “Screwball 
delivery with top priority, Pat Professor named Douglas 
wants to ship a capsule of Heaviside layer air for a capsule of 
Ecthinbal deep-space vacuum. Common sense says we don’t 
make much shipping vacuums by the pound!” 

“Public service, no charge,” Vic suggested, and Pat 
nodded. Douglas was a top man at Caltech, and a plug from 
him might be useful sometime. “Leave it on, Amos—! want to 
watch this. Douglas has some idea that space fluctuates, 
somehow, and he can figure out where Ecthinbal is from a 
Sample. Then he can figure how fast an exchange force 
works, whether it’s instantaneous or not. We've got the 
biggest Earth transmitters, so he uses us.” 

As they watched, a massive capsule was put in place by 
loading machines, and the light changed from yellow to red. 
A slightly greenish capsule replaced the other. Amos 
signaled the disinfection crew and hot spray hit it, to be 
followed by the ultrasonics. Something crackled suddenly, 
and Amos made a wild lunge across the screen. 

The capsule popped, crashing inward and scattering 
glass in a thousand directions. Pressure-glass; it should have 
carried a standard Code warning for cold sterilization and no 
supersonics. Vic leaped toward the transmitter building. 

Pat’s cry brought him back. There were shrieks coming 
from the televisor. Men in the building were clinging 
frantically to anything they could hold, but men and 
bundles ready for loading were being picked up violently 
and sucked toward the transmitter. As Vic watched, a man 


hit the edge of the field and seemed to be sliced into 
nothingness, his scream cut off, half-formed. 

A big chunk of glass had hit the control, shorting two 
busbars, holding them together by its weight. The 
transmitter was locked into continuous transmit And air, 
with a pressure of fifteen pounds per square inch, was 
running in and being shipped to Ecthinbal, where the 
pressure was barely an ounce per square inch! With that 
difference, pressure on a single square foot of surface could 
lift over a ton. The poor devils in the transmitter building 
didn’t have a chance. 

He snapped off the televisor as Pat turned away, 
gagging. “When was the accumulator charged?” 

“It wasn’t an accumulator,” she told him weakly. “The 
whole plant uses an electron-pulse atomotor, good for 
twenty years of continuous operation.” 

Vic swore and made for the door, with Pat and Ptheela 
after him. The transmitter opening took up about two 
hundred square feet, which meant somewhere between fifty 
and five hundred thousand cubic feet of air a second were 
being lost. Maybe worse. 

Ptheela nodded as she kept pace with him. “I think the 
tariff won’t matter much now,” she stated. 


VICS action in charging out had been pure instinct to get 
where the trouble lay. His legs churned over the ground, 
while a wind at his back made the going easier. 

Then his brain clicked over, and he dug his heels into the 
ground, trying to stop. Pat crashed into him, but Ptheela’s 
arms lashed out, keeping him from falling. As he turned to 
face them, the wind struck at his face, whipping up grit and 
dust from the dry ground. Getting to the transmitter 
building would be easy—but with the wind already rising, 
they’d never be able to fight their way back. 


It had already reached this far, losing its force with 
distance, but still carrying a wallop. It was beginning to form 
a pattern, marked by the clouds of dust and debris it was 
picking up. The arrangement of the shields and entrances in 
the building formed a perfect suction device to set the air 
circling around it counterclockwise, twisting into a tornado 
that funneled down to the portals. Men and women near the 
building were struggling frantically away from the center of 
the fury. As he watched, a woman was picked up bodily, 
whirled around, and gulped down one of the yawning 
entrances. The wind strangled her cries. 

Vic motioned Pat and Ptheela and began moving back, 
fast. Killing himself would do no good. He found one of the 
little hauling tractors and pulled them onto it with him, 
heading back until they were out of the worst of the rising 
wind. Then he swung to face Ptheela. 

“Galactic rules be damned, this is an emergency, and we 
need help! What now?” 

The shaggy Plathgolian made an awkward gesture with 
all three arms, and a_ slit opened in her _ chest. 
“Unprecedented.” 

The word came out in English, surprisingly, and Pat’s look 
mirrored his; Plathgolians weren’t supposed to be able to 
talk. “You’re right. If | speak, | shall be banished by the 
Council from Plathgol. Ask, nevertheless. | may know more— 
we've had the teleport longer—but remember that your 
strange race has a higher ingenuity quotient.” 

“Thanks.” Vic Knew what the seven husbands back on 
her home planet meant to her, if she were exiled, but he’d 
worry about that after he could stop worrying about the 
world. “What happens next?” 

She dropped back to the faster Galactic Code for that. As 
he knew, the accidental turning on of the transmitter had 
keyed in the one on Ecthinbal automatically to receive, but 
not to transmit; the air was moving between Earth and 
Ecthinbal in one-way traffic. The receiving circuit, which 


would have keyed in the Ecthinbal transmit circuit had not 
been shorted. Continuous transmittal had never been used, 
to her knowledge; there was no certainty about what would 
happen. Once started, no outside force could stop a 
transmitter; the send and stop controls were synchronous, 
both tapped from a single crystal, and only that proper 
complex wave-form could cut it off. It now existed as a 
Space-strain, and the Plathgolians believed that this would 
spread, since the outer edges transmitted before matter 
could reach the center, setting up an unbalanced resonance 
that would make the force field grow larger and larger. 
Eventually, it might spread far beyond the whole building. 
And, of course, since the metal used by the Betz II engineers 
could not be cut or damaged, there was no way of tunneling 
in. 

“What about Ecthinbal?” Pat asked. 

Ptheela spread her arms. “The game, in reverse. The air 
rushes in, builds up pressure to break the capsule, and then 
rushes out—in a balanced stream, fortunately, so there’s no 
danger of crowding two units of matter in one unit of space.” 

“Then | guess we'd better call the Galactic Envoy,” Vic 
decided. “All he’s ever done is to sit in an office and look 
smug. Now—” 

“He won’t come. He is simply an observer. Galactic Law 
Says you must solve your own problem or die.” 

“Yeah,” Vic looked at the cloud of dust being whirled into 
the transmitter building. “And all | need is something that 
weighs a couple tons per square foot—with a good crane 
attached.” 

Pat looked up suddenly. “How about one of the small 
atom-powered army tanks, the streamlined ones. Flavin 
could probably get you one.” 

Vic stamped down on the pedal, swinging the little 
tractor around sharply toward the office. The wind was 
stronger there, but still buckable. He clicked the televisor 
on, noticing that the dust seemed to disappear just beyond 


the normal field of the transmitter. It must already be 
starting to spread out. 

“How about it?” he asked Ptheela. “If it soreads* won't it 
start etching into the transmitter and the station?” 

“No. Betz Il construction. Everything they built in has 
some way of grounding out the effect. We don’t know how it 
works, but the field won’t touch anything put in by the 
Betzians.” 

“What about the hunk of glass that’s causing the 
trouble?” 

For a moment she looked as if she were trying to appear 
hopeful. Then the flowerlike head seemed to wilt. “It’s inside 
the casing, protected from the field.” 

Pat had been working on the private wire to Chicago, 
used for emergencies. She was obviously having trouble 
getting put through to Flavin. The man was a sore spot in 
Teleport Interstellar, one of the few political appointees. 
Nominally, he was a go-between for the President and the 
Teleport group, but actually he was simply a job-holder. 
Finally Pat had him on the screen. 

He was jovial enough, as usual, with a red spot on each 
cheek which indicated too” many drinks for lunch. A bottle 
stood on the desk in front of him. But his voice was clear 
enough. “Hi, Pat. What’s up?” 

Pat disregarded the frown Vic threw her, and began 
outlining the situation. The panic in her voice didn’t require 
much feigning. Flavin blustered at first, then pressed the 
hold button for long minutes. Finally, his face reappeared. 


“Peters, you'll have full authority, of course. I'll get a 
couple tanks for you, somehow, but | have to work 
indirectly.” Then he shrugged and looked rueful. “I always 


knew this sinecure would end. I’ve got some slips here that 
make it look as if you / had a national disaster.” 

His hand reached for the bottle, just as his eyes met Vic’s 
accusing look. He shook his head, grinned sourly, put the 
bottle away in a drawer, untouched. “I’m not a fool entirely, 


Peters. | can do a little more than chase girls and drink. 
Probably be no use to you, but the only reason | drink is I’m 
bored, and I’m not bored now. I'll be out shortly.” 

Flavin apparently had influence. The tanks arrived just 
before he did. They were heavy, squat affairs, Super-armored 
to stand up under a fairly close atomic bomb hit, but small 
enough to plunge through the portals of the transmitter 
building. Flavin came up as Vic and Pat were studying them. 
His suit was designed to hide most of his waistline, but the 
fat of his jowls shook as he hurried up, and there was sweat 
on his forehead, trickling down from under his toupee. 

“Two, eh? Figured that’s what I’d get if | asked for a 
dozen. Think you can get in—and what'll you do then?” 

Vic shrugged. He’d been wondering the same thing. “If 
we could somehow ram the huge piece of glass and crack it 
where it was wedged into the wiring inside the shielding, it 
might release the shorted wires. That should effect an 
automatic cut-off. That’s why I’m going with the driver. | can 
extemporize if we get in.” 

“Right,” Pat agreed quickly. She hitched up her coveralls 
and headed for the other tank. “And that’s why I’m going 
with the other.” 

“Pat!” Vic swung toward her. But it wasn’t a time for 
stupid chivalry. The man or woman who could do the job 
should do it. He gave her a hand into the compact little 
tank. “Good luck, then. Well need it.” 

He climbed into his own vehicle, crowding past the driver 
and wriggling into the tiny observer's seat. The driver 
glanced back, reached for the controls. The motor hummed 
quietly under them, making itself felt by the vibration of the 
metal around them. They began moving forward, advancing 
in low gear. The driver didn’t like it as he started through his 
telescreen, and Vic liked it even less from the direct view 
through the gun slit. Beside them, the other tank got into 
motion, roughly paralleling them. 


At first it wasn’t too bad. They headed toward the north 
portal, going cautiously, and the tank seemed snug and 
secure. Beside him, Vic saw a tree suddenly come up by its 
roots and head toward the transmitter. It struck the front of 
the tank, but the machine pushed it brutally aside. 

Then the going got rough. The driver swore at the 
controls, finding the machine hard to handle. It wanted to 
drift, and he set up a fixed correction, only to revise it a 
moment later. The tank began to fist and pitch. The force of 
the wind increased geometrically as they cut the distance. 
At fifty feet, the driver’s wrists were white from fighting to 
overcome each tilt of the wind. 

Vic swallowed, wondering at the nerve of the man 
driving, until he saw blood running from a bitten lip. His own 
stomach was pitching wildly. 

“Try another ten feet?” the driver asked. 

“Have to.” 

They crawled by inches now. Every tiny bump threatened 
to let the force of the wind pitch them over. They had to 
work by feel. Vic wiped his forehead and wiped it again 
before he noticed that the palm of his hand was as damp as 
his brow. 

He wondered about Pat and looked for her. There was no 
sight of the other machine. Thank God, she’d turned back. 
But there was bitterness in his relief; he’d figured Pat was 
one human he could count on completely. Then he looked at 
the driver’s wider screen, and sick shock hit him. 

The other tank had turned turtle and was rolling over and 
over, straight toward the portal! As he looked, a freak 
accident bounced it up and it landed on its treads. The 
driver must have been conscious; only consummate skill 
accounted for the juggling that kept it upright then. But its 
forward momentum was still too strong, and it lurched for 
the portal. 

Vic jerked against his driver’s ear, pointing frantically. 
“Hit it!” 


The driver tensed, but nodded. Though the shriek of the 
insane wind was too strong for even the sound of the motor, 
the tank leaped forward, pushing Vic down in his webbed 
and padded seat. The chances they were taking now were 
pure gamble, but the driver moved more smoothly with a 
definite goal. The man let the wind help him pick up speed, 
jockeying sidewise toward the other tank. They almost rolled 
over as they swung, bucking and rocking frantically, but the 
treads hit the ground firmly again. They were drifting across 
the wind now, straight toward the nose of the other tank. 

Vic strained forward; the shock of hitting the tank 
knocked his head against the gun slit. He hardly felt it as he 
stared out. The two tanks struggled, forcing against each 
other, while the portal gaped almost straight ahead. 

“Hit the west edge and we have a chance,” Vic yelled in 
the driver’s ear. The man nodded weakly, and his foot 
pressed down harder on the throttle. Against each other, the 
two tanks showed little tendency to turn over, but they 
seemed to be lifted off the ground half the time. 

Inch by slow inch, they were making it. Pat’s tank was 
well beyond the portal, but Vic’s driver was sweating it out, 
barely on the edge. He bumped an inch forward, reversed 
with no care for gears, and hitched forward and back again. 
They seemed to make little progress, but finally Vic could 
see the edge move past, and they were out of the direct gale 
into the portal. 

A new screen had lighted beside the driver, and Pat’s 
face was in it, along with the other driver. The scouring of 
the wind made speech impossible over the speakers, but the 
man motioned. Vic shook his head, indicated a spiral 
counterclockwise and outward, to avoid bucking against the 
wind, with the two tanks supporting each other. 

They passed thee south portal somehow, though there 
were moments when it seemed they must be swung in, and 
managed to gain ten feet outward on the turn. The next time 
around, they had doubled that. It began to be smoother 


going. The battered tanks lumbered up to their starting 
point and a little beyond. 

Vic crawled out of the seat, surprised to find his legs stiff 
and weak; the ground seemed to reel under him. It was 
some comfort to see that the driver was in no better shape. 
The man leaned against the tank, letting the raw wind dry 
the perspiration on his uniform. “Bro-ther! Miracles! You're 
nervy, guy, but | wouldn’t go in there again with the angel 
Michael.” 

Vic looked at the wind maelstrom. Nobody else would go 
in there, either. Getting within ten feet of the portal was 
begging for death, even in the tank—and it would get worse. 
Then he spotted Pat opening the tank hatch and stumbled 
over to help her out. She was bruised and more shaky than 
he, but the webbing over the seat had saved her from 
broken bones. He lifted her out in his arms, surprised at how 
light she was. His mind flicked over the picture of her tank 
twisting over, and his arms tightened around her. She 
seemed to snuggle into them, seeking comfort. 

Her eyes came up, just as he looked down at her. There 
was no other way than kissing her to show his relief. “You 
scared hell out of me, Pat.” 

“Me, too.” She was regaining some color, and wriggled to 
be put down. “Do you know how | feel about what you did in 
there?” 

Flavin cut off any answer Vic could have made, waddling 
up with his handkerchief out, mopping his face. He stared at 
them, gulped, shook his head. “Lazarus twins,” he growled. 

“Better get in the car—there’s a drink in the right door 
pocket.” 

Vic looked at Pat and she nodded. They could use it They 
found the car and chauffeur waiting farther back. Vic poured 
her a small jigger, and took one for himself before putting 
the bottle back. But the moment’s relaxation over cigarettes 
was better than the drink. 


While Flavin was talking to the tank drivers, a small roll 
of bills changed hands, bringing grins to their faces. Political 
opportunist or not, he knew the right thing to do at the right 
time. Now he came back and climbed in beside them. 

“I've had the office moved back to Bennington. The 
intercity teleport manager offered us space.” The locally 
owned world branches’ of intercity teleport were 
independent of Teleport Interstellar, but usually granted 
courtesy exchanges with the latter. “They’ll be evacuating 
the city next, if | know the Governor. Just got a cease and 
desist order—came while you were trying to commit suicide. 
We're to stop transmitting at once!” 

He grunted at Vic’s grimace, and motioned the chauffeur 
on, just as a radiophone call reached them. Vic shook his 
head at the driver and looked out to see Ptheela ploughing 
along against the wind, calling to them. The plant woman's 
Skin was peeling worse than ever. 

Flavin followed Vic’s eyes. “You going to let that ride with 
us? The way Plathies stink? Damned plants, you can’t trust 
‘em. Probably mixed up in this trouble. | heard ...” 

“Plathgol rates higher in civilization than we do,” Pat 
stated flatly. 

“Yeah. Ten thousand years stealing culture we had to 
scratch up for ourselves in a thousand. So the Galactic 
Council tells us we’ve got to rub our noses to a Superior race. 
Superior plants! Nuts!” 

Vic opened the door and reached for Pat’s hand. Flavin 
frowned, fidgeted, then reached out to pull them back. 
“Okay, okay. | told you that you were in charge here. If you 
want to ride with stinking Plathies—well, you’re running 
things. But don’t blame me if people start throwing mud.” 
He had the grace to redden faintly as Ptheela came up 
finally, and changed the subject hastily. “Why can’t we just 
Snap a big hunk of metal over the entrances and seal them 
up?” 


“Too late,” Ptheela answered, sliding down beside Pat, her 
English drawing a surprised start from Flavin. “lI was 
inspecting the tanks; they’re field-etched where they 
touched. That means the field is already outside the 
building, though it will soread more slowly without the metal 
to resonate it. Anyhow, you couldn’t get metal plates up.” 

“How long will the air last?” Pat asked. 

Vic shrugged. “A month at breathing level, maybe. 
Fortunately the field doesn’t spread downward much, with 
the Betzian design, so it won’t start working on the Earth 
itself. Flavin, how about getting the experts here? | need 
help.” 

“Already sent for them,” Flavin grunted. They were 
heading toward the main part of Bennington now, ten miles 
from the station. His face was gray and he no longer seemed 
to notice the somewhat pervasive odor of Ptheela. 

They drew up to a converted warehouse finally, and he 
got out, starting up the steps just as the excited cries of a 
newsboy reached his ears. He flipped a coin and spread the 
extra before them. 

It was all over the front page, with alarming statements 
from the scientists first interviewed and soothing statements 
from later ones. No Teleport Interstellar man had spoken, but 
an interview with one of the local teleport engineers had 
given the basic facts, along with some surprisingly keen 
guesses as to what would happen next. 

But above everything was the black headline: 


BOMB TRANSMITTER, 
SAYS PAN-ASIA 


The ultimatum issued by Pan-Asia was filled with high- 
sounding phrases and noble justification, but its basic 
message was clear enough. Unless the loss of air—air that 
belonged to everyone—was stopped and all future 
transmitting of all types halted, together with all dealings 


with “alien anti-terrestrials,” Pan-Asia would be forced to 
bomb the transmitters, together with all other resistance. 

“Maybe ...” Flavin began doubtfully, but Vic cut him off. 
His faith in mankind’s right to its accidental niche in the 
Galactic Council wasn’t increasing much. 

“No dice. The field is a space-strain that is permanent, 
unless canceled by the right wave-form. The canceling 
crystal is in the transmitter. Destroy that and the field never 
can be stopped. It’ll keep growing until the whole Earth is 
gone. Flavin, you’d better get those experts here fast!” 


VIC sat in the car the next morning, watching the black 
cloud that swirled around the station, reaching well beyond 
the old office. His eyes were red, his face was gray with 
fatigue, and his lanky body was slumped onto the seat. Pat 
looked almost as tired, though she had gotten some sleep. 
Now she took the empty coffee cup and thermos from him. 
She ran a hand through his hair, straightening it, then 
pulled his head down to her shoulder and began rubbing the 
back of his neck gently. 

Ptheela purred approvingly from the other side, and Pat 
Snorted. “Get your mind off romance, Ptheela! Vic’s 
practically out on his feet. If he weren’t so darned stubborn, 
this should make him go to sleep.” 

“Romance!” Ptheela chewed the idea and spat it out. “All 
spring budding and no seed. A female should have pride 
from strong husbands and proven seeding.” 

Vic let them argue. At the moment, Pat’s attention was 
soothing, but only superficially. His head went on fighting for 
some usable angle and finding none. He’d swiped all the 
knowledge he could from Ptheela, without an answer. 
Plathgol was more advanced than Earth, but far below the 
Betz Il engineers, who were mere servants of the Council. 


No wonder man had resented the traffic with other 
worlds. For centuries he had been the center of his universe. 
Now, like the Tasmanians, he found himself only an isolated 
valley of savages in a universe that was united in a culture 
far beyond his understanding. He’d never even conquered 
his own planets; all he’d done was to build better ways of 
killing himself. 

Now he was reacting typically enough, in urgent need of 
some race even lower, to put him on middle ground, at least. 
He was substituting hatred for his lost confidence in himself. 

Why learn more about matter transmitting when other 
races knew the answers and were too selfish to share them? 
Vic grumbled, remembering the experts. He’d wasted hours 
with them, to find that they were useless. The names that 
had been towers of strength had proved no more than men 
as baffled as he was. With even the limited knowledge he’d 
pried from Ptheela, he was far ahead of them—and still 
further behind the needs of the problem. 

The gun Flavin had insisted he wear was uncomfortable, 
and he pulled himself up, staring at the crew of men who 
were working as close to the center of wind as they could 
get. He hadn’t been able to convince them that tunneling 
was hopeless. All they needed was a one-millimeter hole 
through the flooring, up which blasting powder could be 
forced to knock aside the glass fragment. They refused to 
accept the fact that the Betz II shielding could resist the 
best diamond drills under full power for centuries. He 
shrugged. At least it helped the general morale to see 
something being done; he’d given in finally and let them 
have their way. 

“We might as well go back,” he decided. He’d hoped that 
the morning air and sight of the station might clear his head, 
but the weight of responsibility had ruined that. It was 
ridiculous, but he was still in charge. 

Flavin reached back and cut on the little television set. 
With no real understanding, he was trying to learn tolerance 


of Ptheela, but he felt more comfortable in front, beside the 
chauffeur. 

Vic felt the automatic. “Il hear no news on Pan-Asia’s 
ultimatum.” 

“Yeah. The story was killed by Presidential emergency 
powers, and Pan-Asia has agreed to a three-day stay—no 
more. My information isn’t the best, but | gather we'll bomb 
it ourselves if it isn’t cleared up by then.” 

Vic threw open the door to his little office and the 
four went in. It wasn’t until he started toward his desk that 
he noticed his visitor. 

The Galactic Envoy might have been the robot he 
claimed, but there was no sign of it. He was dressed casually 
in expensive tweeds, lounging gracefully in a chair, with a 
touch of a smile on his face. Now he got up, holding out a 
hand to Vic. 

“| heard you were running things. Haven’t seen you since 
| helped pick you for the first year class, but | keep informed. 
Thought I’d drop by to tell you the Council has given official 
approval to your full authority over the Earth Branch of 
Teleport Interstellar, and I’ve filed the information with the 
U.N. and your President.” 

Vic lifted his head. “Why me?” 

“You've learned all the theory Earth has, you’ve had more 
practical experience with more stations than anyone else, 
and you’ve undoubtedly picked Ptheela’s brains dry by now. 
You're the obvious man.” 

“I'd a lot rather see one of your high and mighty Galactic 
experts take over!” 

The Envoy shook his head gently. “We've found that the 
race causing the trouble usually is the race best fitted to 
solve it. The same ingenuity that maneuvered the sabotage- 
it was Sabotage, by the way—will help you solve it, perhaps. 
The Council may not care much for your grab-first rule in 
economics and politics, but it never doubted that you 


represent one of the most ingenious races we have met. You 
see, there really are no inferior races.” 

“Sabotage?” Pat looked sick. “Who’d be that stupid and 
vicious?” 

The Envoy smiled faintly. “Who’d give the Knights of 
Terra money for a recruiting drive? | can’t play much part in 
things here—l’ve got limited abilities, a touch of telepathy, a 
little more knowledge than you, and a certain in-built skill at 
handling political situations. Your own government is busy 
examining the ramifications of the plot now. It had to be an 
inside job, as you call it.” 

“Earth for Earth, and down with the transmitters,” Vic 
summed it up. 

The Envoy nodded. “They forget that the transmitters 
can’t be removed without Council workers. And when the 
Council revokes approval, it destroys all equipment and 
most books, while seeing that three generations are brought 
up without knowledge. You'd revert to semi-savagery and 
have to make a fresh start up. Well, I’m lucky—your 
President Wilkes is sympathetic, and your F.B.I, has been 
cooperative so far. If you solve things, the sabotage 
shouldn’t prove too much of a problem. Good luck.” 

Flavin had been eying him, and his dislike flared up as 
the Envoy left. “A hell of a lot of nerve for guys who claim 
they don’t interfere!” 

“It happened to us twice,” Ptheela observed. “We were 
better for it eventually. The Council’s rules are from half a 
billion years of experience, with tremendous knowledge. We 
must submit.” 

“Not without a fight!” 

“Without a fight,” Vic said blunder. “We’re babes in arms 
to them. Anyhow, who cares? Congressional babble won’t 
save us if we lose our atmosphere. But they can’t see it.” 

The old idea—something would turn up. Maybe they 
couldn’t cut off the transmitter from outside, and had no 


way of getting past the wind to the inside. But something 
would turn up. 

He’d heard rumors of the Army taking over, and almost 
wished they would. As it stood, he had full responsibility and 
nothing more. Flavin and the Council had turned things over 
to him, but the local cop on the beat had more power. It 
would be a relief to have someone around to shout even 
stupid orders, and get some of the weight off Vic’s 
shoulders. 

Sabotage! It couldn’t even be an accident; the 
cockeyed race to which he belonged had to try to commit 
suicide and then expect him to save it. 

He shook his head, vaguely conscious of someone 
banging on the door, and reached for the knob. “Amos!” 

The sour face never changed expression as the corpselike 
figure of the man slouched in. Amos was dead—he’d been in 
the transmitter. They all realized it at once. 

But Amos shook off their remarks. “Nothing surprising, 
just common sense. When | saw the capsule start 
cracking, | jumped into a capsule headed for Plathgol, set 
the delay, and tripped the switch. Saw some glass shooting 
at me, but | was in Plathgol before it hit Went out and got 
me a mess of tsiuna—they cook fair to middling, seeing they 
never tried it before they met us. Then | showed ‘em my 
pass, came through Chicago, here, and home. | figured the 
old woman would be Worried. Nobody told me about the 
mess till | saw the papers. Common sense to report to you, 
so here | am.” 

“How much did you see of the explosion?” Pat asked. 

“Not much. Just saw it was cracking—trick glass, no 
temperature tolerance. Looked like Earth capsule color.” 

It didn’t matter. It added to Vic’s disgust to believe it was 
Sabotage, but didn’t change the picture otherwise. The 
Council wouldn’t reverse its decision. They treated a race as 
a unit, making no exception for the behavior of a few 
individuals, whether good or bad. 


Another knock on the door cut off his vicious circle of 
hopelessness. “Old home week here, evidently. Come in!” 

The man who entered was the rare example of a fat man 
in the pink of physical condition, with no sign of softness. He 
shoved his bulk through the doorway as if he expected the 
two stars on his shoulders to light the way and awe all 
beholders. “Who is Victor Peters?” 

Vic wiggled a finger at himself, and the general came 
over. He drew out an envelope and dropped it on the desk, 
showing clearly that acting as a messenger was far beneath 
his dignity. “An official communication from the President of 
the United States,” he said mechanically, and turned to 
make his exit back to the intercity transmitters. 

It was a plain envelope, without benefit of wax seals or 
ribbons. Vic ripped it open, looked at the signature and the 
simple letterhead, and checked the signature again. He read 
it aloud to the others. 

“To Mr.—damn it, officially I’ve got a doctor’s degree—to 
Mr. Victor Peters, nominally—Hah!—in charge of the 
Bennington Branch of Teleport Interstellar—l guess they 
didn’t tell him it’s nominally in charge of all Earth branches. 
Umm. You are hereby instructed to remove all personnel 
from a radius of five miles minimum of your Teleport Branch 
not later than noon, August 21, unless matters shall be 
satisfactorily culminated prior to that time. Signed, Homer 
Wilkes, President of the United States of America.” 

“Bombs!” Pat shuddered, while Vic let the message fall to 
the floor, kicking it toward the wastebasket. “The fools! The 
damned fools! Couldn’t they tell him what would happen? 
Couldn’t they make him see that it’ll only make turning off 
the transmitter impossible forever?” 

Flavin shrugged, dropping unaware onto the couch 
beside Ptheela. “Maybe he had no choice. Either he does it 
or some other power does it.” 

Then he came to his feet, staring at Vic. “My God, 
that’s tomorrow noon!” 


IV 


VIC looked at the clock later, and was surprised to see 
that it was already well into the afternoon. The others had 
left him, Ptheela last when she found there was no more 
knowledge she could contribute. He had one of the 
electronic calculators plugged in beside him, and a table of 
the so-called Dirac functions propped up on it; when the 
press had discovered that Dirac had predicted some of the 
characteristics that made teleportation possible, they’d 
named practically everything for him. 

Vic pulled the calculator back, just as Flavin came into 
the room. The man was losing weight, or else fatigue was 
creating that illusion. He dropped into a chair as Vic looked 
up. 
“The men evacuated from around the station?” Vic asked. 
Flavin nodded. “Some of the bright boys finally 
convinced them that they were just wasting time, anyhow. 
Besides, the thing is still soreading, and getting too close to 
them. Vic, the news gets worse all the time. Can you take 
it?” 

“Now what? Don’t tell me they’ve changed it to tomorrow 
morning.” 

“Tomorrow, hell! In two hours they’re sending over 
Straight blockbusters, radar-controlled all the way. No 
atomics—yet-but they’re jumping the gun, anyhow. Some 
nut convinced Wilkes that an ordinary eight-ton job might 
just shake things enough to fracture the glass that’s holding 
the short. And Pan-Asia is going completely wild. I’ve been 
talking to Wilkes. The people are scared silly, and they’re 
pressuring for quick war.” 

Vic nodded reluctantly and reached for the benzedrine 
he’d hoped to save for the last possible moment, when 


it might carry him all the way through. What difference did it 
make? Even if he had an idea, he’d be unable to use it. 

“And yet ...” He considered it more carefully, trying to 
figure percentages. There wasn’t a chance in a million, but 
they had to take even that one chance. It was better than 
nothing. “It might just work—if they hit the right spot. | 
know where the glass is, and the layout of the station. But 
I'll need authority to direct the bombs. Flavin, can you get 
me President Wilkes?” 

Flavin shrugged, reached for the televisor. He managed 
to get quite a way up by some form of code, but then it 
began to be a game of nerves and brass. Along his own 
lines, he apparently knew his business. In less than fifteen 
minutes, Vic was talking to the President. For a further few 
minutes, the screen remained blank. Then another face 
came on, this time in military uniform, asking quick 
questions, while Vic pointed out the proper targets. 

Finally the officer nodded. “Good enough, Peters. We'll 
try it. If you care to watch, you can join the observers. Mr. 
Flavin already knows where they are. How are the chances?” 

“Not good. Worth trying.” 

The screen darkened again, and Flavin got up. The thing 
was a wild gamble, but it was better to jar the building than 
to melt its almost impregnable walls. Even Betz II metal 
couldn’t take a series of hydrogen bombs, though nothing 
else could hurt it. And with that fury, the whole station 
would go. 

They picked up Pat, and moved out to Flavin’s car. Vic 
knew better than to try to bring Ptheela along. As an alien, 
she was definitely taboo around military affairs. The storm 
had reached the city now, and dense clouds were pouring 
down thick gouts of rain, leaving the day as black as night. 
The car slogged through it, until Flavin opened the door and 
motioned them out into a temporary metal shelter. 

Things were already started. Remote scanners were 
watching the guided missiles come down, and eyes were 


operating in the bombs, working on infrared that cut 
through the rain and darkness. It seemed to move slowly on 
the screen at first, but picked up apparent speed as it 
approached the transmitter buildings. The shielding grew 
close, and Pat drew back with an involuntary jerk as it hit 
and the screen went black. Dead center. 

But the remote scanners showed no change. The abrupt 
break in the airmotion where the transmitter field began, 
outside the shielding, still showed. Another bomb came 
down, and others, each spaced so as to hit in time for others 
to be turned back, if it worked. Even through the impossible 
tornado of rotating fury, it was Super-precision bombing. 

The field went on working just the same, far beyond the 
Shielding, pulling an impossible number of cubic feet of air 
from Earth every second. They stopped watching the screen 
shown by the bomb-eyes at last, and even the Army gave 
up. 
“Funny,” one observer commented. “No sound, no flash 
when the bombs hit. I’ve been watching the remote 
scanners every time instead of the eye, and nothing 
happens. The bombs just disappear.” 

Pat shook herself. “They can’t hit. They go right through 
the field, before they can hit. Vic, it won’t matter if we do 
atom-bomb the station. It can’t be reached.” 

But he was already ahead of her. 

“The Ecthindar will love that. They’ve already been dosed 
with chemical bombs. Now guess what they'll do.” 

“Simple.” It was the observer who got that. “Start feeding 
atom bombs into their transmitters back to us.” 

Then he shouted hoarsely, pointing through a window. 
From the direction of the station, a dazzle of light had lanced 
out sharply, and was now fading down. Vic snapped back to 
the remote scanner, and scowled. The field was still working; 
there was no sign of damage to the transmitter. If the 
Ecthindar had somehow snapped abomb into the station, it 
must have been retransmitted before full damage. 


The Army men stared sickly at the station, but Vic was 
already moving toward the door. Pat grabbed his arm, and 
Flavin was with them by the time they reached the waiting 
Car. 

“The Bennington office,” Vic told the driver. “Fast! 
Somebody has to see the Ecthindar in a hurry, if it’ll do any 
good.” 

“I’m going, too, Vic,” Pat announced. He shook his head. 
“I’m going,” she repeated stubbornly. “Nobody knows much 
about Ecthinbal or the Ecthindar. You call in Code messages, 
get routine Code back. We can’t go there without fancy 
pressure suits, because we can’t breathe their air. And they 
never leave. But | told you | was interested in races, and | 
have been trying to chit-chat with them. | Know some things. 
You'll need me.” 

He shook his head again. “It’s enough for one of us to get 
killed. If | fail, Amos can try, or Flavin. If they both fail-well, 
suit yourself. It won’t matter whether they kill me there or 
send through bombs to kill me here. But if one of us can get 
a chance to explain, it may make some difference. | don’t 
know. But it may.” 

Her eyes were hurt, but she gave in, going with him 
silently as he stepped into the local Bennington unit and 
stepped out in Chicago, heading toward the Chicago 
Interstellar branch. She waited patiently while the 
controlmen scouted out a pressure suit for him. Then she 
began helping him fasten it and checking his oxygen 
equipment. “Come back, Vic,” she said finally. 

He chucked a fist under her chin and kissed her quickly, 
keeping it casual with a sureness he couldn’t feel. “You’re a 
good kid, Pat. III sure try.” 

He pulled the helmet down and clicked it shut before 
stepping into the capsule and letting the seal snap shut. He 
could see her swing to the interstellar phone, her lips pursed 
in whistled code. The sound was muffled, but the fights 
changed abruptly, and her hand hit the switch. 


There waS no apparent time involved. He was on 
Ecthinbal, looking at a= faintly greenish atmosphere, 
noticeable only because of the sudden change, and fifty 
pounds seemed to have been added to his weight. The 
transmitter was the usual Betz II design, and everything else 
was familiar except for the creature standing beside the 
capsule. 

The Ecthindar might have been a creation out of green 
glass, coated with a soft fur, and blown by a bottlemaker 
who enjoyed novelty. There were two thin, long legs, 
multijointed, and something that faintly resembled the 
pelvis of a skeleton. Above that, two other thin rods ran up, 
with a double bulb where lungs might have been, and 
shoulders like the collar pads of a football player, joined 
together and topped by four hard knobs, each with a single 
eye and orifice. Double arms ran from each shoulder, almost 
to the ground. 

He expected to hear a tinkle when the creature moved, 
and was surprised when he did hear it, until he realized the 
sound was carried through the metal floor, not through the 
thin air. 

The creature swung open the capsule door after some 
incomprehensible process that probably served to sterilize 
it. Its Galactic Code whistle came through Vic’s shoes from 
the floor. “We greet you, Earthman. Our mansions are poor, 
but they are yours. Our fives are at your disposal.” Then the 
formal speech ended in a sharp whistle. “Literally, it would 
seem. We die.” 

It didn’t fit with Vic’s expectations, but he tried to take 
his cue from it. “That’s why I’m here. Do you have some kind 
of ruler? Umm, good. How do | get to see this ruler?” He had 
few hopes of getting there, but it never did any harm to try. 

The Ecthindar seemed unsurprised. “I shall take you at 
once. For what other purpose is a ruler but to serve those 
who wish to see it? But—l trespass on your kindness in the 


delay. But may | question whether a strange light came forth 
from your defective transmitter?” 

Vic snapped a look at it, and nodded slowly. “It did.” 

Now the ax would fall. He braced himself for it, but the 
creature ceremoniously elaborated on his nod. 

“| was one who believed it might. It is most comforting to 
know my science was true. When the bombs came through, 
we held them in a shield, but, in our error, we believed them 
radioactive. We tried a negative aspect of space to 
counteract them. Of course, it failed, since they were only 
chemical. But | had postulated that some might have 
escaped from receiver to transmitter, being negative. You 
are kind. And now, if you will honor my shoulder with the 
touch of your hand, so that my portable unit will transport 
us both ...” 

Vic reached out and the scene shifted at once. There was 
no apparent transmitter, and the trick beat anything he had 
heard from other planets. Perhaps it was totally unrelated to 
the teleport machine. 

But he had no time to ask. 

A door in the little room opened, and another creature 
came in, this time single from pelvis to shoulders, but 
otherwise the same. “The ruler has been requested,” it 
whistled. “That which the ruler is, is yours, and that which 
the ruler has is nothing. May the ruler somehow serve?” 

It was either the most cockeyed bit of naiveté or the 
fanciest runaround Vic had found, but totally unlike 
anything he’d been prepared for. He gulped, and began 
whistling out the general situation on Earth. 

The Ecthindar interrupted politely. “That we know. And 
the converse is true—we too are dying. We are a planet of a 
thin air, and that little is chlorine. Now from a matter 
transmitter comes a great rush of oxygen, which we consider 
poison. Our homes around are burned in it our plant life is 
dying of it, and we are forced to remain inside and seal 


ourselves off. Like you, we can do nothing—the wind from 
your world is beyond our strength.” 

“But your science ...” 

“Is beyond yours, true. But your race is adaptable, and 
we are too leisurely for that virtue.” 

Vic shook his head, though perhaps it made good sense. 
“But the bombs ...” 

A series of graceful gestures took place between the two 
creatures, and the ruler turned back to Vic. 

“The ruler had not known, of course. It was not important. 
We lost a few thousand people whom we love. We 
understood, however. There is no anger, though it pleases us 
to see that your courtesy extends across the spaces to us. 
May your dead pass well.” 

That was at least one good break in the situation. Vic felt 
some of his worry slide aside to make room for the rest. “And 
| don’t suppose you have any ideas on how we can take care 
of this...” 

There was a shocked moment, with abrupt movements 
from the two creatures. Then something came up in the 
ruler’s hands, vibrating sharply. Vic jumped back—and froze 
in mid-stride, to fall awkwardly onto the floor. A chunk of ice 
seemed to form in his backbone and creep along his spine, 
until it touched his brain. Death or paralysis? It was all the 
same; he had air for only an hour more. The two creatures 
were fluttering at each other and moving toward him when 
he abruptly and painlessly blacked out. 


V 


HIS first feeling was the familiar, deadening pull of 
fatigue as his senses began to come back. Then he saw that 
he was in a tiny room—and that Pat lay stretched out beside 
him! 


He threw himself up to a sitting position, surprised to find 
that there were no after-effects to whatever the ruler had 
used. The damned little fool, coming through after him. And 
now they had her, too. 

Her eyes snapped open, and she sat up beside him. “Dam 
it, | almost fell asleep waiting for you to revive. It’s a good 
thing | brought extra oxygen flasks. Your hour is about up. 
How’d you manage to insult them?” 

He puzzled over it while she changed his oxygen flask 
and he did the same for her. “I didn’t. | just asked whether 
they didn’t know of some way we could take care of this 
trouble.” 

“Which meant to them that you suspected they weren’t 
giving all the help they could, after their formal offer when 
you came over. | convinced them it was just that you were 
still learning Code, whatever you said. They’re nice, Vic. | 
never really believed other races were better than we are, 
but | do now—and it doesn’t bother me at all.” 

“It'd bother Flavin. He’d have to prove they were sissies 
or something. How do we get out?” 

She pushed the door open, and they stepped back into 
the room of the ruler, who was waiting for them. It made no 
reference to the misunderstanding, but inspected Vic, 
whistled approval of his condition, and plunged straight to 
business. 

“We have found part of a solution, Earthman. We die, but 
it will be two weeks before our end. First, we shall set up a 
transmitter in permanent transmit, equipped with a 
precipitator to remove our chlorine, and key it to another of 
your transmitters. Whichever one you wish. Ecthinbal is 
heavy, but small, and a balance will be struck between the 
air going from you and the air returning. The winds between 
stations may disturb your weather, but not seriously, we 
hope. That which the ruler is, is yours. A lovely passing.” 

It touched their shoulders, and they were back briefly in 
the transmitter, to be almost instantly in the Chicago 


Branch. Vic was still shaking his head. 

“It won’t work. The ruler didn’t allow for the way our 
gravity falls off faster and our air thins out higher up. We’d 
end up with maybe four pounds pressure, which isn’t 
enough. So both planets die—two worlds on my shoulders 
instead of one. Hell, we couldn’t take that offer from them, 
anyhow. Pat, how’d you convince them to let me go?” 

She had shucked out of the pressure suit and stood 
combing her hair. “Common sense, as Amos says. | figured 
engineers consider each other engineers first, and aliens 
second, so | went to the head engineer instead of the ruler. 
He fixed it up somehow. | guess | must have sounded pretty 
desperate, at that, Knowing your air would give out after an 
hour.” 

They went through the local intercity teleport to 
Bennington and on into Vic’s office, where Flavin met them 
with open relief and a load of questions. Vic let Pat answer, 
while he mulled over her words. Somewhere, there was an 
idea—let the rulers alone and go to the engineers. 

Then Vic was speaking. “Getting our air through other 
planets. Our air. It’s a routing job. If we can set up a chain so 
the air going out of one transmitter in a station is balanced 
by air coming from another in the same station, there’d be a 
terrific draft. But most of it would be confined in the station, 
and there wouldn’t be the outside whirlwind to keep us from 
getting near. Instead of a mad rush of air in or out of the 
building, there’d be only eddy currents outside of the inner 
chamber. We’d keep our air, and maybe have time to figure 
out some way of getting at that hunk of glass.” 

“Won’t work,” Flavin said gloomily. “Suppose Wilkes 
was aSked to route through for another planet. He’d have to 
turn it down. Too much risk.” 

“That’s where Pat gave me the tip. Engineers get used to 
thinking of each other as engineers instead of competing 
races —they have to work together. They have the same 
problems and develop the same working habits. If | were 


running a station and the idea was put to me, I'd hate to 
turn it down, and | might not think of the political end. I’ve 
always wanted to see what happened in continuous 
transmittal; I'll be tickled pink to get at the instrument rolls 
in the station And a lot of other engineers will feel the 
same.” 

“We're already keyed to Plathgol on a_ second 
transmitter,” Pat added. “And the Ecthindar indicated they 
had full operation when it happened, so they’re keyed to 
five other planets.” 

“Bomb-dropping starts in about four hours,” Flavin 
commented. “After that, what?” 

“No chance. They’ll go straight through, and the 
Ecthindar can neutralize them—but one is pretty sure to 
start blasting here and carry through in full action. Then 
there’ll be no other transmitter in their station, just a big 
field on permanent receive.” 

Vic took over Teleport Interstellar authority. Chicago’s 
routing setup was the best in the country, he needed it. Now 
how did he go about getting a staff trained to use it? 

“Know how to find things here?” Flavin asked Pat. He 
accepted her nod, and looked surprised at Ptheela’s equally 
quick assent. Then he grinned at Vic and began shucking off 
his coat. “Okay, you see before you one of the best traffic 
managers that ever helped pull a two-bit railroad out of the 
red, before | got better offers in politics. I’m good. You get 
me the dope, Vic can haggle on the transmitter phones, and 
I'll route it” 

He was good. Vic watched him take over with surprise, 
and a sudden growing liking for the man. Flavin had 
probably been a lot more of a man, before he’d been shoved 
into politics. Maybe he’d have done less of drinking and 
picking up prejudices if he’d been working where he knew 
he was doing a good job. Certainly he had adapted well 
enough to the present situation, and he looked happier now 
as he took over. 


Flavin’s mind seemed to soak up all routing data at once, 
from a single look at the complicated blocks of transmitter 
groups and key-ins. He jumped from step to step without 
apparent thought, and he had to have information only once 
before engraving it on his mind. It was a tough nut, since the 
stations housed six transmitters each, keyed to six planets 
—but in highly varied combinations; every world had its own 
group of tie-ins with planets, also. Routing was the most 
complicated job in the whole problem. 

Plathgol was handled by Ptheela, who was still in good 
standing until the Council would learn of her breaking the 
law by talking to Vic. There was no trouble there. 

It was a maze, but the list was soon complete, from Earth 
to Ecthinbal, Ee, Petzby, Norag, Szpendrknopalavotschel, 
Seloo, Enad, Brjd, Teeni, and finally through Plathgol to 
Earth. Vic whistled the given signal, and_ the 
acknowledgments came through. It was in operation. 
Flavin’s nod indicated Wilkes had confirmed it and held off 
the bombs. 

The communicators were chirping busily. 

“Some of the rulers must be catching on and don’t like 
it,” Ptheela guessed. 

To Vic’s surprise, though, several did like it, and were 
simply sending along hopes for success. Ecthinbal’s 
message was short, but it tingled along Vic’s nerves: “It is 
good to have friends.” 

Bennington was reporting by normal televisor contact, 
but while things seemed to be improving, they still couldn’t 
get near enough to be sure. The field was apparently 
collapsing as the air was fed inside it, though very slowly. 

The harsh rasp of a buzzer woke him from a nap, while a 
fight blinked on and off near his head. He shook some of the 
sleep confusion out of his thoughts, and made out an 
intercom box. Flavin’s voice came over it harshly and he 
flipped the switch. 


“Vic, where the hell are you? Never mind. Wilkes just 
woke me up with a call. Vic, it’s helped, but not enough. The 
field is about even with the building now. It’s stopped 
shrinking, but we’re still losing air. There’s too much loss at 
Ecthinbal and at Ee—the engineer there didn’t get the 
portals capped right, and Ecthinbal can’t do anything. We’re 
getting about one-third of our air back. And Wilkes can’t 
hold the pressure for bombing much longer! Get over here.” 


Vi 


“WHERE’S Ptheela?” Vic asked as he came into the 
transmitter room. She needed no sleep, and should have 
taken care of things. 

“Gone. Back to Plathgol, | guess,” Flavin said bitterly. 
“She was flicking out as | woke up. Rats deserting the 
sinking ship —though | was starting to figure her different It 
just shows you can’t trust a plant.” 

Vic swept his attention to the communicator panel. The 
phones were still busy. They were still patient. Even the 
doubtful ones were now accepting things; but it couldn’t last 
forever. Even without the risk, the transmitter banks were 
needed for regular use. Many did not have inexhaustible 
power sources, either. 

A new note cut in over the whistling now, and he turned 
to the Plathgol phone, wondering whether it was Ptheela 
and what she wanted. The words were English, but the voice 
was strange. 

“Plathgol calling. This is Thlegaa, Wife of Twelve 
Husbands, Supreme Plathgol Teleport Engineer, Ruler of the 
Council of United Plathgol, and hereditary goddess, if you 
want the whole letterhead. Ptheela just gave me the bad 
news. Why didn’t you call on us before—or isn’t our air good 
enough for you?” 


“Hell, do you all speak English?” Vic asked, too surprised 
to care whether he censored his thoughts. “Your air always 
smelled good to me. Are you serious?” 

“I’m absolutely serious about the offer. We’re pulling the 
stops off the transmitter housing. We run a trifle higher 
pressure than you, so well probably make up the whole loss. 
But I’m not an absolute ruler, so it might be a good idea to 
speedthings up. You can thank me later. Oh—Ptheela’s just 
been banned for giving you illegal data. She confessed. 
When you get your Bennington plant working, she'll 
probably be your first load from us. She’s packing up now.” 

Flavin’s face held too much relief. Vic hated to disillusion 
the politician as he babbled happily about always knowing 
the Plathgolians were swell people. But Vic knew the job was 
a long way from solved. With Plathgol supplying air, the field 
would collapse back to the inside of the single transmitter 
housing, and there should be an even balance of ingoing 
and outcoming air, which would end the rush of air into the 
station, and make the circular halls passable, except for 
eddy currents. But getting into the inner chamber, where 
the air formed a gale between the two transmitters, was 
another matter. 

Flavin’s chauffeur was asleep at the wheel of the car as 
they came out of the Bennington local office, yet instinct 
seemed to rouse him, and the car cut off wildly for the 
station. Vic had noticed that the cloud around it was gone, 
and a mass of people was grouped nearby. The wind that 
had been sucked in and around it to prevent even a tank 
getting through was gone now, though the atmosphere 
would probably show signs of it in freak weather reports for 
weeks after. 

Pat had obviously figured out the trouble remaining, and 
didn’t look too surprised at the gloomy faces of the 
transmitter crew who were grouped near the north entrance. 
But she began swearing under her breath, as methodically 


and levelly as a man. Vic was ripping his shirt off as they 
drew up. 

“This time you stay out,” he told her. “It’s strictly a 
matter of muscle power against wind resistance, and a man 
has a woman beat there.” 

“Why do you think | was cursing?” she asked. “Take it 
easy, though.” 

The men opened a way for him. He stripped to his briefs, 
and let them smear him with oil to cut down air resistance a 
final fraction. Eddy currents caught at him before he went 
in, but not too strongly. Getting past the first shielding 
wasn’t too bad. He found the second entrance port through 
the middle shield, and snapped a chain around his waist. 

Then the full picture of what must have happened on 
Plathgol hit him. Chains wouldn’t have helped when they 
pulled off the coverings from the entrances, the sudden rush 
of air must have crushed their lungs and broken their bones, 
no matter what was done. Imagine volunteering for sure 
death to help another world! He had to make good on his 
part. 

He got to the inner portal, but the eddies there were too 
strong to go farther. Even sticking his eyes beyond the edge 
almost caught him into the blast between the two 
transmitters. Then he was clawing his way out again. 

Amos met him, shaking a gloomy head. “Never make it, 
Vic. Common sense. I’ve been there three times with no luck. 
And the way that draft blows, it’d knock even a tractor 
plumb out of the way before it could reach that hunk of 
glass.” 

Vic nodded. The tanks would take too long to arrive, 
anyhow, though it would be a good idea to have them 
called. He yelled to Flavin, who came over on the run, while 
Vic was making sure that the little regular office building still 
stood. 

“Order the tanks, if we need them,” he suggested. “Get 
me a rifle, some hard-nosed bullets, an all-angle vise big 


enough to clamp on a three-inch edge, and two of those 
midget tele-sets for use between house and field. Quick!” 

Amos stared at him, puzzled, but Flavin’s car was already 
roaring toward Bennington, with a couple of cops leading 
the way with open sirens. Flavin was back with everything in 
twenty minutes, and Vic selected two of the strongest, 
leanest-looking men to come with him, while Pat went down 
to set the midget pickup in front of the still-operating 
televisor between the transmitter chamber and the little 
office. Vic picked up the receiver and handed the rest of the 
equipment to the other two. 

It was sheer torture fighting back to the inner entrance 
port, but they made it, and the other two helped to 
brace him with the chain while he clamped the vise to the 
edge of the portal, and locked the rifle into it, somehow 
fighting it into place. In the rather ill-defined picture on the 
tiny set’s screen, he could see the huge fragment of glass, 
out of fine from either entrance, between two covering 
uprights. He could just see the rifle barrel also. The picture 
lost detail in being transmitted to the little office and picked 
up from the screen for retransmittal back to him, but it 
would have to do. 

The rifle was loaded to capacity with fourteen cartridges. 
He lined it up as best he could and tightened the vise, 
before pulling the trigger. The bullet ricocheted from the 
inner shield and headed toward the glass—but it missed by 
a good three feet. 

He was close on the fifth try, not over four inches off. But 
clinging to the edge while he pulled the trigger was getting 
harder, and the wind velocity inside was tossing the bullets 
off course. 

He left the setting, fired four more shots in succession 
before he had to stop to rest. They were all close, but 
scattered. That could keep up all day, seemingly. 

He pulled himself up again and squeezed the trigger. 
There was no sound over the roar of the wind—and then 


there was suddenly a sound, as if the gale in there had 
stopped to cough. 

A blast of air struck, picking all three men up and tossing 
them against the wall. He’d forgotten the lag before the 
incoming air could be cut! It could be as fatal as the inrush 
alone. 

But the gale was dying as he hit the wall. His flesh was 
bruised from the shock, but it wasn’t serious. Plathgol had 
managed to make their remote control cut out almost to the 
micro-second of the time when the flow to them had 
stopped, or the first pressure released—and transmitter 
waves were supposed to be instantaneous. 

He tasted the feeling of triumph as he crawled painfully 
back. With this transmitter off and the others remote 
controlled, the whole battle was over. Ecthinbal had keyed 
out automatically when Earth stopped sending. From now 
on, every transmitter would have a full set of remote 
controls, so the trouble could never happen again. 

He staggered out, unhooking the chain, while workmen 
went rushing in. Pat came through the crowd, with a towel 
and a pair of pants, and began wiping the oil off him while 
he tried to dress. Her grin was a bit shaky. He knew it must 
have looked bad when the final counterblast whipped out. 

Amos looked up glumly, and Vic grinned at him. “All over, 
Amos.” 

The man nodded, staring at the workmen who were 
dragging out the great pieces of glass from the building. His 
voice was strained, unnatural. “Yeah. Common_ sense 
solution, Vic.” 

Then his eyes swung aside and his face hardened. Vic 
saw the Envoy shoving through, with two wiry men behind 
him. The Envoy nodded at Vic, but his words were addressed 
to Amos. “And it should have been common sense that you’d 
be caught, Amos. These men are from your F.B.I. They have 
the men who paid you, and | supposed the glass will prove 
that it was a normal capsule, simply shocked with superhot 


Spray and overdosed with supersonics. Didn’t you realize 
that your easy escape to Plathgol was suspicious?” 

Pat had come up; her voice was unbelieving. “Amos!” 

Amos swung back then. “Yeah, Pat. I’d do it again, and 
maybe even without the money. You think | like these God 
damned animals and plants acting so uppity? | liked it good 
enough before they came. Maybe | didn’t get rid of them, 
but | sure came close.” 

The two men were leading him away as he finished, and 
Pat stared after him, tears in her eyes. 

The Envoy broke in. “He’ll get a regular trial in your 
country. It looks better for the local governments to handle 
these things. But I'll see if he can’t get a fighter sentence 
than the men who hired him. You did a good job, Vic—you 
and Pat and Flavin. You proved that Earth can cooperate 
with other worlds. That is the part that impresses the Council 
as no other solution could have. Your world and Plathgol 
have already been accepted officially as full members of the 
Council now, under Ecthinbal’s tutelage. We’re a little easier 
about passing information and knowledge to planets that 
have passed the test. But you'll hear all that in the 
announcement over the network tonight. I'll see you again. 
I’m sure of that.” 

He was gone, barely in time to clear space for Ptheela, as 
she came trooping up with eight thin, wispy versions of 
herself in tow. She chuckled. “They promoted me before 
they banished me, Pat. Meet my eight strong husbands. Now 
I'll have the strongest seed on all Earth. Oh, | almost forgot A 
present for you and Vic.” 

Then she was gone, leading her husbands toward Flavin’s 
car, while Vic stared down at a particularly ugly tsiuna in 
Pat’s hands. He twisted his mouth resignedly. 

‘All right, I’ll learn to eat the stuff,” he told her. “1 
suppose I'll have to get used to it. Pat, will you marry me?” 

She dropped the tsiuna as she came to him, her lips 
reaching up for his. It wasn’t until a month later that he 


found tsiuna tasted better than chicken. 


STARDUST 
Chad Oliver 


COLLINS floated through the jet blackness that composed 
the innards of the ship. He moved with every sense alert. He 
heard the low hum of voices welling up out of the emptiness 
ahead of him and the oxygen in the still air tasted sweet to 
him as he drank it into his lungs. The cold smell of metal was 
all around him, hemming him in, and he_ shivered 
involuntarily in the darkness. 

At precisely the right instant, he extended his hand 
forward, made contact with an invisible brace that felt rough 
and dead to his tingling fingers, and changed direction with 
a light, delicate shove. The new tunnel was almost as dark 
as the one he had left behind him, but he could see a faint 
luminous haze in the distance. His pulses quickened as tiny 
warmth currents touched his skin and he caught the smell of 
men in the abyss ahead of him. 

It was good to be going toward men, Collins thought. It 
was a good feeling. He kept to the exact center of the shaft, 
as far away from the cold metal taste as he could get. A man 
knew loneliness in the eternal night, alone with his 
thoughts. A man knew fear-He guided his body around 
another turn, and still another, and felt the sudden life 
shocks in front of him. He closed his eyes to narrow slits, 
letting them adjust. He could feel space and air on all sides, 
and the cold, unpleasant smell of metal receded into the 
distance. Warmth currents bathed his skin. And yet there 
was a coolness even here, an icy coolness of hostility that 
mottled the warmth tides like a cancerous disease-Collins 


shook the feeling from his mind. Slowly, gradually, the 
chamber took shape around him, although he still could not 
look directly at the intolerable, flickering flame that hissed 
and sputtered atop the fire torch. Black shadows writhed in 
the gray half-light on the periphery of the fireglow and white 
bodies floated all around him, waiting. 

Collins took a deep breath. He could see again. 

“Class will come to order,” he said into the silence. 

The men—young men, all of them—hesitated and then 
moved into a circle around him. The circle was composed of 
three distinct layers, one even with Collins, one slightly 
above him, and another just below him. Each _ layer 
contained four men. Collins forced himself to look directly at 
the fire torch, even though the unaccustomed brightness 
lanced little needles of pain through his eyes and narrowed 
their pupils to tiny dots of black. It was not easy, but he kept 
his face expressionless. 

Men were made to five in light. 

“Before we start, do any of you have any questions about 
your work for today?” His voice was soft, patient. But it had 
a firm edge to it—sheathed now, but capable of cutting like 
a knife when the need arose. 

The young men looked at each other, faintly hostile, 
uncertain. 

“Speak up,” Collins said, smiling. “Asking questions is not 
a sign of ignorance, you know. It is only the stupid who 
never ask questions.” 

One of the men cleared his throat. It was Lanson, one of 
the most’ intelligent of them. Collins nodded 
encouragement. 

“We don’t understand our problem for today, sir,” he 
said, faintly accenting thesir to give it a_ slightly 
contemptuous ring. “We've talked it over among ourselves, 
but we can’t seem to get it.” 

“Be specific, Lanson. Exactly what is it that you do not 
understand?” 


Lanson shifted nervously in the still air. “It’s about this 
problem of falling bodies, sir,” he said. His voice was 
genuinely puzzled now; Lanson was interested almost in 
spite of himself. 

“You stated that, because of gravity, two bodies will fall 
through a vacuum at precisely the same rate of speed, 
regardless of weight—that is, if we get your meaning 
correctly, a heavy body will fall with the same speed as 
a light body, or, to use your example, a piece of paper and a 
chunk of metal will hit the floor together.” 

“O.K. so far, Lanson.” Collins braced himself, knowing 
what was coming. It wasdifficult. 

“Well, sir,” Lanson continued, choosing his words with 
care, “we sort of see what you’re driving at in the 
concepts heavy and light—but what is falling? What pushes 
the piece of paper and the chunk of metal down? Why don’t 
they float like we do?” 

“They do float,” a voice whispered loudly. “Everyone 
knows that.” 

Collins looked at the white bodies around him, pale and 
ghostly in the dancing fireglow. Beyond them, the great 
darkness hovered like a gigantic beast, shadow tentacles 
writhing, waiting to envelop them, pull them all into the 
black vault of the abyss. Collins shivered again as an icy 
chill crawled down his spine. They couldn’t go on like this 
forever, he knew. They weren’t trying the way they used tort 
was very hard, and they weren’t trying. Every day, every 
hour, they lost ground. And below them, dancing around 
their great fires-He had to make them see. 

“You are right, in a sense,” he told them carefully. “I’m 
glad to see that you’re using your minds and not just 
accepting what | say without thought of your own. They do 
float, as you’ve seen here. The point is that conditions here 
are unnatural, not normal, although they are the only ones 
we've ever known. I've tried to tell you about gravity—” 

“Him and his gravity,” someone snickered. 


“We’re not approaching the situation with the proper 
gravity,” someone else whispered. Several of the young men 
laughed aloud at the pun, staring at Collins with ill- 
concealed contempt. 

“Yes, but what is gravity?” Lanson persisted. “You say 
that in science we experiment, we measure, we deal with 
facts rather than wishful thinking. Very well—show us some 
gravity then.” 

Collins breathed deeply, feeling the doubt all around 
him. “I can show you no gravity that you can recognize as 
such,” he said slowly. “Nor can | show you the atoms of 
which matter is composed, much less the subatomic 
constituents of the atoms themselves. You must be patient, 
you must consider the situation in which we find ourselves. 
“Even in science, gentlemen, there are times when we must 
go along on faith, do the best we can—” 

“We're not trying to dispute your word, sir,” said Lanson, 
who was doing precisely that. “But it seems to us that even 
if all this stuff were true somewhere, sometime, we still have 
to live here and not there. Since we have to live here, why 
not confine ourselves to this world, to what can be of 
practical use to us, and just forget about—” 

“No!” Collins said sharply, the anger rising in him like a 
hot flood. “That will do, Lanson, unless you wish to be 
reported. We must not forget, or we are lost; we are animals, 
we are no longer men. One day you will see and understand. 
Until then-” 

He stopped, suddenly. The men shifted uncertainly in the 
air. Collins tensed, every sense alive, vibrant, questing. He 
probed the deep shadows. His skin tingled. Something was 
out there—those shadows were no longer empty. Something 

“The other men,” he hissed. “Kill that torch.” 

The flame sputtered and died. The men drifted backward, 
united now against a common danger, fighting to adjust 
their eyes again to the absence of light Collins felt his heart 


hammering in his throat and cold sweat in the palms of his 
hands. He drew his knife, waiting. 

In the dead silence, panic stalked on padded feet 
through the chamber of darkness. 

Ship’s Officer Mark Langston tossed off a few choice 
expletives and permitted them to explode harmlessly within 
the confines of his book-lined office. He flipped open a desk 
drawer, removed a well-worn flask, and treated himself to a 
short snifter of Scotch. Then he replaced the flask, banished 
the contemptuous expression from his face, and glued a 
patient smile to his mouth. 

“Come in,” he said, bracing himself. 

The office door opened with a calm precision that hinted 
at a hurricane just below the horizon. A tall, angular, 
hatchet-faced woman marched inexorably into the room 
with her teenage daughter following meekly in her wake. 

“You are the Ship’s Officer?” inquired the woman in a 
voice like a file Sawing on iron. 

“Right the first time,” said Mark Langston. 

“You’re not the same man | spoke to last time,” the 
woman stated suspiciously. “Where is Mr. Raleigh?” 

“He jumped overboard,” Mark Langston wanted to say. 

“Mr. Raleigh is not on duty at the moment,” Mark 
Langston said. “My name is Langston—may | be of service?” 

“Well, | should certainly hope so. | am Mrs. Simmons, and 
this is my daughter Laura.” 

Mark Langston nodded and glanced at the note that 
Raleigh had left on his desk.As a small token of my esteem, / 
have willed you Mrs. Simmons, the note read. May God have 
mercy on your soul. 

“What seems to be the trouble, Mrs. Simmons?” 

Mrs. Simmons sighed deeply, giving an_ excellent 
imitation of a death rattle. “It’s this excruciating artificial 
gravity, Mr. Langston,” she said. “I simply cannot stand it 
another moment. I’m having terrible pains around my heart 
and my back aches. I’m a nervous wreck. You've got to do 


something, my man. And my darling Laura absolutely can’t 
sleep at night-she does need her sleep so, she’s such a 
delicate child. Aren’t you, Laura?” 

“Yes, mother,” said Laura in a delicate voice. 

“Well now, Mrs. Simmons,” Langston said carefully, 
struggling desperately to maintain the smile on his face. “1 
find this most difficult to understand. Do you have these 
symptoms back on Earth? You see, ship’s gravity is kept at 
all times at Earth normal—there’s no difference whatever, in 
effect, between artificial gravity and the gravity you have 
lived with all your life.” 

“My good man,” Mrs. Simmons said, drawing herself up 
haughtily, “are you accusing me of—” 

“Not at all, not at all,” Langston lied. He forced himself to 
remember Mr. Simmons and his power and influence with 
the Interstellar Board of Trade. “It’s quite possible that the 
machinery is out of adjustment or something. III check into it 
at once, Mrs. Simmons. We will spare no effort in securing 
your comfort during your stay on our ship. In the meantime, 
won’t you check with Dr. Ford on Three Deck? I’m certain 
that he’ll be able to help you and your daughter.” 

Mrs. Simmons brightened visibly. “Oh, Mr. Langston!” she 
breathed. “Do you really think | require medical attention?” 

“It’s entirely possible, Mrs. Simmons,” Mark Langston 
said, and meant it. 

After mother and daughter had left, Langston got up from 
his desk and limped over to the private screen against the 
outside wall. He flicked it on and an infinity of night reached 
coldly into his soul and pulled him out among a myriad of 
incredible stars. 

There it was, right in his office with him: space, deep 
space, the endless darkness and the stars that had been his 
life, his very being. He lost himself in the evernew 
immensities. This was soace—the space that he had helped 
to conquer, the star trails that he had made his own. This 
was the strange world that he had chosen for a home. Out 


there, far beyond imagining, distant beyond belief, the men 
and the women that he had lived with, fought with, laughed 
with, flashed forever into the deeps of night. They carried 
the great adventure onward, always. And now ... 

And now he was no longer with them. 

Mark Langston turned off the screen and limped back to 
his desk. They had opened up the greatest frontier of 
them all—and for what? For Mrs. Simmons and Laura? For 
stupidity and greed and ignorance? For wealthy tourists who 
made the Earth a world to be ridiculed? For what? 

A red light flashed over his visibox. He switched it on. It 
was Stan Owens, the ship anthropologist. He looked excited, 
which was profoundly unusual. 

“What’s up, Stan? More of those pesky space pirates?” 

“Cut the clowning, Father Time. We’ve run smack dab 
into the middle of something.” 

“On the Capella run? What is it—the Ultimate Boredom at 
last?” 

“On the level, Mark. We need you in the control room on 
the double.” 

Mark Langston eyed his friend’s face with sudden 
interest. “Hey,” he said, “you’re not kidding!” 

“Come up and see for yourself,” Owens smiled, and 
switched off. 

Mark Langston left his office at a thoroughly respectable 
speed, hurried down the corridor with scarcely a limp, and 
caught the lift to the control room. He stepped out and 
instantly it hit him—the spirit, the feel of a ship up against 
the unknown. He had known that feeling a thousand times 
in his life, and he responded to it with a spreading grin. 

Owens collared him and pulled him toward a knot of men 
gathered around a subsidiary computer. “Hang on tight, old 
son,” the anthropologist said. “This may be too much for 
your ancient nervous system—this crate has hit the well- 
known jackpot.” 


The men stepped back to make room and Captain 
Kleberg welcomed Mark by shoving a computer report into 
his hand. ‘Take a look at this, Mark,” he said, running his 
fingers through his iron-gray hair. “I’ve about decided that 
the computer’s psycho, or we’re psycho, or both.” 

Langston examined the report with a practiced eye. It 
was a subspace survey report—normal space being 
subspace with respect to their ship, the Wilson Langford,in 
hyperspace—and seemed to be routine enough at first 
glance. 

There was the usual coordinate check, the drift check, 
the hydrogen check, the distress beam check—nothing to 
get excited about. In fact—then he saw it. 

“But that’s impossible,” he said. 

“Agreed,” said Captain Kleberg. “But there it is.” 

“You figure it out,” Owens suggested. 

Mark Langston checked the report again carefully. “Is this 
a gag?” he asked, knowing full well that it wasn’t. 
“There cant be a ship down there.” 

“Just the same,” pointed out the Navigation Officer, “thar 
she blows!” 

“Maybe it’s the Flying Dutchman,” Owens offered. 

Langston tried to think the thing through logically. But it 
simply wasn’t logical. There evidently was some sort of a 
ship down there, in normal space, light-years out from any 
planetary system. What was it doing there? How did it get 
there? 

“Any distress calls of any sort?” he asked. “Dead silence,” 
said Captain Kleberg. “And we can’t get a blip out of her.” 

“How about positioning?” 

“We're almost directly ‘above’ her,” the Navigation 
Officer reported. “We’re practically back-pedaling to keep 
from losing her.” 

“How about accelerations?” 

“Hard to tell, but I’d guess that she’s in free fall. 
Absolutely no energy tracings at all, and no radiations. She’s 


dead.” 

Langston let that sink in for a minute. “Have you got a 
picture yet?” he asked finally. 

“They're building one up downstairs,” Captain Kleberg 
said. “It isn’t an easy job, of course, but they should be 
getting something soon.” 

“Just wait until some of our noble human cargo gets wind 
of the fact that we’re off our course and will miss scheduled 
landing time by a week or three,” Stan Owens chuckled. 
“Well have everybody down on us like a pack of hyenas.” 

There was a whirring buzz, and a three-dimensional 
mockup thumped out of achute. Captain Kleberg snatched it 
up and put it on a chart table where everyone could get a 
good look at it. 

There was dead silence in the control room. “It just can’t 
be,” Captain Kleberg said finally, his voice very small. 

“No,” Mark Langston agreed softly. “But it is.” The men 
stared at each other, searching for words that were not 
there. 

They came up from the depths, spawned in hate, fed on 
fury, Collins could smell them, feel the warm currents from 
their bodies and the rush and surge of air currents from 
beating wings. They choked the chamber, filling it, 
strangling it, shooting up like gas under pressure from the 
world below. Like creatures from hell, and yet— 

Collins edged back to the mouth of the tunnel and 
stopped, letting the rest of the rear guard slide into position 
around him. Differences were forgotten now, melted in the 
flame of danger; Collins smiled without humor. It was ironic 
—they respected him only as a fighter. 

He floated down to the very floor of the chamber and 
touched the cold metal. He blanked his mind, watching his 
chance. 

The other men came in high, as they always did, and he 
felt and smelled and heard the battle in the darkness above 
him. Knives and clubs and spears collided with clanging 


crashes and the echoes of harsh breathing filled the 
chamber with sound. He strained his eyes, trying to see. 
Something wet and sticky brushed his face: blood pumping 
in a warm pulsing stream from a punctured artery. 

With a blind rage seething within him, a rage as much at 
himself as his enemies, Collins launched himself from the 
floor. His nostrils quivered and he angrily choked off a low 
animal growl of defiance in his throat He went up, high and 
hard, his knife extended in front of him. For a long, 
intolerable instant there was nothing. And then—contact 

Collins cut and slashed with methodical accuracy, giving 
no warning and no quarter. Like so many men who see 
fighting for what it is, he cherished no illusions about it and 
was chillingly effective. His invisible antagonist fought in 
silence and stopped, suddenly. Collins moved on, pushing 
the body away from him. He went up again, slowly, trying to 
sort the sounds and smells and feelings of battle into some 
kind of a coherent pattern that would enable him to tell 
friend from foe. He hesitated, briefly, sensing danger, and 
then shifted just in time as something hissed past his head 
and struck his shoulder a numbing blow. 

Fighting to see, Collins closed to the attack. The man 
almost got away from him, but he grabbed a foot and held 
on. The man suddenly lurched forward and up, and Collins 
felt the rush of air from his wings. Desperately he lashed out 
with his knife. He had to get the mutant before he was 
smashed against a wall—those fragile wings gave the man 
an impossible advantage in the open air. 

A foot kicked him over and over again, methodically, in 
the face. There was a complete absence of vocal sound, 
lending to the combat the unreal deadness of a dream. 
Collins twisted into position, ignoring the kicking foot, and 
slashed at a wing. The knife punched home, and Collins 
carefully ripped the thin membrane to shreds. His opponent 
faltered. Collins cut him again, and then was pushed away. 
Collins let him go and dived for the tunnel. He could feel the 


battle receding around him as the other men began to turn 
back. The smell of blood was sickening in the still air. His 
shoulder throbbed with pain and his throat was dry and 
thick with dust. 

Collins darted into the tunnel, gasping for breath, and 
pushed himself forward. He hadn’t gone ten yards before he 
contacted someone else—going the other way. 

A knife whirred past his ear and he caught an arm and 
twisted. There was only a weak, hopeless resistance. Tired or 
wounded, or perhaps both, he thought grimly. He moved in 
for the kill, his own knife ready. 

“You're beaten,” he whispered. “Surrender.” 

By way of reply, a hand reached out of the darkness and 
fingernails clawed at his face. Collins closed in warily, 
seeking an opening. A cornered animal was _ always 
dangerous, he had read, and man was no exception. But he 
was sick of the killing, sick with horror and the smell of 
blood. His anger was gone, leaving the man. But he could 
see no way out. What could you do with such a man? When 
you gave him a chance for his life, he thanked you by 
renewed fury. His enemy was not a man, he caught himself 
thinking. He was an animal. Collins raised the knife. 

“My spirit will return to destroy you,” the man hissed 
weakly. “My spirit will not forget!” 

Suddenly revolted by the thing he had almost done, 
Collins returned the knife to its sheath. 

“You are my prisoner,” he said quietly. 

The man laughed in his face and clawed him again, 
feebly. Collins hit him once, wincing as his fist smashed into 
his jaw, holding on to the other’s arm to keep him from 
floating away. Then he pulled the inert body with him down 
the tunnel, away from the chamber of death and into the 
endless darkness and the silence. 

After turning the man over to Malcolm, and resting briefly 
in his quarters, Collins swam up through the dark tunnels to 


the captain’s room. He tried the door, found it unlocked, and 
floated inside. 

The captain’s torch was burning as always. It was a 
wonderful thing, as all the special torches were with their 
combustion draft chambers. But more wonderful still was the 
soft, steady light from the myriad of stars that were 
suspended like gleaming jewels in the black velvet of the 
viewports. Collins drank in their beauty with his eyes and 
then turned toward the captain. 

“Sit down, my boy,” the captain said. “I was just having 
lunch.” 

The captain was eating alone at the little table in the 
center of the control room. His long, snow-white hair was 
silver in the flickering torchlight and his dark eyes flashed 
in his hard, deeply lined face. The captain had strapped 
himself into his chair and fastened the plate and glass to the 
nailed-down table. It was far simpler to eat while floating, 
but the captain refused to do so. 

Collins slid into the chair across from him and buckled 
himself in place. He ate in silence for a moment, swallowing 
the sticky synthetics without relish and washing them down 
with drafts of water sucked up through a straw from a closed 
glass. 

“We've got to find a way,” Collins said finally. 

“Yes. We lost a man.” 

“There must be a way.” 

“There is no way,” the captain said slowly. “But we must 
keep trying.” 

Collins looked at the captain, his mind tired with worry. 
The captain was very old now, he thought. Very old, this 
man who had held them all together for so long. When he 
was gone— 

“They are beginning to slip, my boy,” the captain said. “1 
don’t know how much longer we can hold them. They are 
turning into animals like the rest of them. And when that 
happens, we are through. The fools! Do they believe that the 


food and water will last forever? Time, time—we must have 
more time, and it is running out on us.” 

Collins shrugged. “We’re losing the fight as it is,” he 
pointed out. “Let’s not kid ourselves. We need more than 
time, and dreams won’t change the situation any.” 

“You're young yet, my boy,” the captain said softly. 
“There will come a time when dreams will be all you have 
left.” 

Collins was nervous, sitting there in the great loneliness 
with the captain. The turn their conversation had taken 
worried him, and his worry was tinged with embarrassment. 
It was not good to sit in on another man’s innermost 
thoughts; that was why there were barriers between human 
beings. And the captain was so old, sitting there—a shell of a 
man with his strength eaten away by long years spent in a 
futile battle. If there had been but one real victory, rather 
than an endless slow defeat... 

But there hadn’t been. And yet the captain must not give 
up,~for when he went down they all went down. ‘This is a 
real problem, sir,” he said, “a problem in science. As such, it 
has an answer. You've told me that all of my life. If it isn’t 
true—” 

“Oh, it’s true, it’s true,” the captain sighed, running a 
thin hand through his snow-white hair. “It’s true as far as it 
goes. But it isn’t just a problem in science we have to face 
here— it’s a problem in human relationships. We have to 
solve that problem first, and even then I’m no longer sure 
that we’re capable of solving the other. It’s been so long—” 

“It’s impossible,” Collins stated flatly, drawing the 
captain out. “It just couldn’t have happened. What could 
have gone wrong? We've been over it a thousand times, all 
of us—studied the plans, the records, the theories. There 
must be an extra factor somewhere, some strange and 
unknowable—” 

“Rubbish!” exclaimed the captain violently, stung out of 
his apathy. “Let’s have no metaphysical gibberish, my boy— 


not in this room.” 

“But how did it happen?” 

“That’s not the question,” the captain snapped, his eyes 
flashing again. “The question is, what are we going to do 
about it? Here we are—accept that. Where do we go from 
here?” 

Collins didn’t answer him, for a good and simple reason. 
There wasn’t any answer. Then he looked at the captain, who 
watched him wordlessly. He had not quit. He had fought and 
tried and worked and dreamed until his blood grew slow 
within him and sti// had not surrendered to the shadows and 
the darkness. He had nagged them and ridiculed them and 
hurt them—but he had kept them men. 

Collins unfastened his belt and floated free of the chair. 

“I’m going to see the other man | brought in,” he said. 
“Maybe | can find a lead.” 

“Good luck, my boy,” said the captain softy. 

Collins pushed off against a brace and swam into the 
darkness. All life ended in death, that he knew. But it was 
how you met that death that made the difference, that 
marked off finally one man from another. When his turn 
came, as he sensed it was coming now, he wanted to go out 
the way a man should—and not like a mindless beast that 
screamed and struggled in a black vault of emptiness, 
unloved and alone. 

The four men eyed each other over the bottle on Captain 
Kleberg’s private table. All of them occupied chairs, but 
other than that their positions were remarkably dissimilar. 
Captain Kleberg sat in a remotely orthodox position, looking, 
Mark Langston thought, as though his best friend had just 
strolled in and punched him in the face. Stan Owens, an 
enigmatic smile playing around the comers of his mouth, 
had tilted his chair back at a precarious angle and propped 
his large and unlovely feet up on the table. Jim McConnell, 
the lanky chief engineer on the Wilson Langford,slouched far 
down with his long legs extending far underneath the table 


and his face just about even with the neck of the bottle. 
Mark Langston had turned his chair backwards and perched 
on it like a saddle, puffing steadily on a thoroughly 
venerable pipe and occasionally bombarding all concerned 
with an ominous cloud of blue smoke. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mark Langston, “we seem to have 
walked smack into a double-dyed purple whiz.” 

“You've said that before,” Captain Kleberg pointed out 
gloomily. “I want to know what we’re going to do about it.” 

“O.K.,” said McConnell, hanging a cigarette at a 
miraculous angle out of his mouth, “here’s the way | see it. 
First of all, we’ve found a derelict. It happens to be the 
old Viking but what’s the difference?” 

“What's the difference?” echoed Mark Langston. The first 
ship, his mind whispered. The first of them all. “If you meant 
that, it’s a singularly cold remark to make.” 

“Agreed,” Jim McConnell nodded, smiling faintly. “/f | 
meant it. I’m just trying to jolt you jokers down to earth, 
or at least to ship-level. We won’t get anywhere with this ah- 
the-wonder-of-it-all attitude. That dead ship down there is 
the Viking the first of the interstellar ships, the ship that 
vanished—the ship that was, in fact, an anachronism almost 
before it got started. But as far as we’re concerned it might 
just as well be the Mudbatt X. With reference to this 
problem, it’s just a ship and the sooner we start looking at it 
that way the sooner well start getting somewhere. End of 
speech, protected by copyright.” 

“Don’t stop now, Jim,” Captain Kleberg said. “Let’s see 
where we get.” 

McConnell lit a new cigarette from the remnants of its 
predecessor and shifted his shoulders against the back of 
the chair until he was comfortable. “Here’s the deal then, as 
| see it,” he said slowly. “The Viking down there has been 
unreported for over two hundred years. As far as we can tell, 
there’s no life on her—or at any rate none that’s capable of 
handling her technological equipment. The Viking appears 


to be good and dead. But when she blasted off, back in the 
year 2100, she carried a crew of two hundred—one hundred 
men and one hundred women. Every schoolboy knows their 
Story. First question: Is it possible that anyone is still alive on 
that ship?” 

There was a long silence in Captain Kleberg’s room while 
the four men thought of that lonely ship, alone for centuries, 
dead and silent and outmoded. A heroic thing, reduced to 
tragi-comic dimensions by the onrush of technology, and yet 

Mark Langston put his cold pipe on the table and leaned 
forward. “My guess is yes,” he said carefully. “Yes, it’s 
possible.” 

“Air?” questioned Captain Kleberg doubtfully. “Water? 
Food? Gravity? The ship is dead, you know—there’s no 
question about that part.” 

Langston nodded. “Yes, I’ve taken that into account. Look 
at it this way: First of all, the Viking was not, of course, a 
faster-than-light ship. The trip to Capella was expected to 
occupy the better part of two hundred years, with the 
descendants of the original crew finishing the trip. The food 
would be synthetic, and there would of necessity be plenty. 
The air supply on the Viking was supplied by sealed 
hydroponic tanks, the valve of which, unless I’m greatly 
mistaken, were pressure affairs that operated independently 
of the main power source. | think the air supply would hold 
out—it’s at least possible. The water was carried in tanks 
and wouldn’t be markedly affected by a power failure. 
Gravity? Well, there wouldn’t be any, as far as | can see—” 

“Man is a very adaptable animal,” Stan Owens said, 
anticipating him. “He could survive—theoretically at any 
rate.” 

“That’s it, then,” McConnell said. “Until we find out 
differently, we’ll have to assume that there is life of some 
sort still present in that hulk. Two hundred plus years isn’t a 
fantastic length of time; there may very well be people on 


that ship. That takes care of our plan of action. It’s simple. 
They're there, trapped. We’re here, with a nice new ship. 
Solution: Go get them and bring them aboard.” 

Stan Owens’ chair hit the floor with a bang. 

“Beg pardon,” he said, “but that’s the one thing 
we can’t do.” 

Mark Langston turned and looked at him. 

Stan Owens picked up the empty bottle from the table 

and jabbed it in McConnell’s general direction. ‘Think a 
moment, all of you,” he said. This thing isn’t quite as simple 
as it looks and going off half-cocked isn’t going to get us 
anything but a nice soggy fizzle.” 
“O.K., ape-man,” McConnell sighed at the anthropologist. 
might have known that you would come up with 
something complicated. You guys wouldn’t fix a bicycle 
without a field report and culture analysis.” 

“Look,” said Stan Owens patiently. “Let’s assume that 
everything Jim has said is true—if it isn’t, if the ship is dead 
inside as well as out, it doesn’t concern us. Let’s assume that 
there are people, human beings, still alive on the Viking 
— people who have lived their entire lives in the darkness, 
who have never known gravity, who have lived in a world as 
different from ours as hydrogen is from uranium, who have 
lived in a static world of death and decay, a world slowly 
running down—” 

A cold chill seemed to seep through the little room like an 
icy mist. The children of the Viking, Mark Langston thought 
with a feeling akin to awe, the strange children of the Viking 


“| 


“Let’s not have any romantic hogwash, now,” Stan Owens 
continued, waving the empty bottle. “We have no way of 
knowing how long the Viking has been a dead ship, nor do 
we know what happened to her. But the drive was 
automatic, wasn’t it, Jim?” 

McConnell nodded. ‘That’s right. An early atomic drive, 
kicking up a thrust about equal to a bit less than one-fifth 


light-year per year in terms of unit distance.” 

“It wouldn’t have just failed,” Mark Langston added. ‘It 
must have been tampered with.” 

“Well, that’s all conjecture,” Owens said slowly. “The 
important point is that at best the ship has been dead for a 
good hundred and fifty years, otherwise it would have been 
contacted by the first faster-than-light ships that tried to 
hunt her down. That gives us a span of four or five 
generations living under those upsetting and difficult 
conditions.” 

The other men remained silent, watching him. 

Jim McConnell shook his head. “O.K.,” he said. 

Stan Owens spun the bottle on the table with one hand. 
“We’ve got two possibilities,” he explained. “One, they know 
full well what the score is. In that case, their whole lives, 
their very reason for being, is tied up with the Viking—that 
ship reaching Capella under her own steam and 
through her own efforts is the only thing that can make their 
living hell mean anything. Take that away from them and 
they are broken, dead. Take that away from them and you 
are murderers.” 

“And if they don’t believe?” suggested Captain Kleberg. 

The second possibility is tougher,” said Stan Owens. “If 
they have completely adapted to their new environment, 
then the shock of putting them on this ship would probably 
be fatal. The change would be too much; their whole culture, 
the very fabric of their lives, would be shattered with one 
blow. Ignoring that little point meant the extinction of more 
people than | like to think about, on Earth and elsewhere, to 
say nothing of butcher-wars and revolutions. We are smarter 
now, or at least we like to think that we are.” 

Mark Langston nodded at his friend. He had seen enough 
in his life to back up everything Owens had said, with 
interest. When you were dealing with human beings, you 
ignored the human element at your risk. “There’s the 
question of gravity, too,” he said. 


“Of course,” Owens agreed. “If there’s been no power on 
the Viking for over a century, and thus no artificial gravity, 
the sudden change would wipe them out—crush them like 
flies in a vice. And | dare say that Captain Kleberg wouldn’t 
care to throw this ship into free fall from here to Capella with 
a load of unconditioned and generally hysterical passengers. 
We've got a culture too, you know.” 

Captain Kleberg gave his best approaching-the-guillotine 
smile. “Don’t even think about it,” he advised. “We'll all 
wind up in the funny room. But remember—we’ve got to 
make it fast, whatever we do. And no mistakes, of course. 
This may be a life or death matter for those people, and our 
own orbital error isn’t going to be any joke, even for the 
computers. Ill hold this ship in position as long as necessary, 
but well have to get with it. If there are people on that ship 

‘That’s enough ‘ifs’ for one session, | think,” smiled Mark 
Langston, stoking up his pipe again. 

The small but rugged space launch, utterly dwarfed by 
the vast distances all around her, came down with a 
wrenching whine—out of hyperspace and into normal 
Subspace where the dead Viking waited. The shock of the 
transition stunned even the trained crew, and offered 
convincing evidence of why the great’ star ship, 
the WilsonLangford, could not be so maneuvered into 
normal space without a minimum of five days of physical 
and psychological conditioning for her passengers. 

Mark Langston nursed the launch toward the dark 
Shadow of the Viking, which was now visible to the naked 
eye. It floated ahead of them, cold and alone, like a vast 
creature of the ocean deeps that had grown old and tired 
and now only floated mindlessly with the currents it once 
had challenged. Despite the faint throbbing in his bad leg, 
Mark Langston felt better than he had in a long, long time. 
He was home, lost in the stars, and the weary years fell away 
from him one by one and left him young again. 


The Viking swam nearer, dominating space. Mark 
Langston guided the launch with well-remembered skill. 

The launch swung alongside the Viking and Mark 
Langston eased her in toward an exact velocity-match. 

“How about that?” questioned Jim McConnell 
thoughtfully. “If we find anyone alive in there, and manage 
to do anything for them, what becomes of them when they 
chug into Capella some twenty-thirty years from now and 
find out that interstellar travel is already old-hat? You talk 
about destroying their values, Stan, but how do you think 
they’re going to feel when they find out that it’s all been for 
nothing, that they might as well have stayed home?” 

The launch hovered next to the black hulk of 
the Viking and Mark Langston swung her abreast of the 
engine room and clamped her there with gravitraction 
beams. 

“Space suits,” he said shortly. 

“That isn’t quite as tough a problem as it looks like,” Stan 
Owens explained as he struggled into his suit. “Remember 
that these are not the original members of the crew—they 
are a wholly new group, with new values. If they manage 
somehow to bring the Viking in, that in itself will be enough. 
Anyhow, in a sense they are the first. We’ve got lots of time 
before the Viking lands, if she does, and we can set the 
psychology boys to work in that interval. Don’t worry—when 
the Viking approaches the Capella system she'll get a hero’s 
— or is it heroine’s—welcome that’ll put all others to shame. 
And what’s more it'll be completely genuine. There are other 
distinctions in life besides winning the race, you know.” 

“You seem to have this all figured to the last decimal 
point,” laughed McConnell, “and we don’t even know 
whether or not the Viking is empty. Nothing like looking 
ahead.” 

The efficient team of the launch, spacesuited for 
protection, swung the emergency air lock and cutter into 
position between the launch and the dark shell of the Viking. 


McConnell’s crew set the cutters with meticulous care. There 
was a brief whine and the lights dimmed. That was all. 

“Let’s go,” said Mark Langston. 

Cautiously, ready for anything, the men moved through 
the air lock one by one into the black interior of the 
dead Viking. 

Four “days” passed. A class was taught and a battle 
fought, and an old man spoke with his son... 

Floating through the dark tunnels, smelling the cold 
metal all around him, Collins thought of destiny. Destiny, so 
the books would have you believe, was what you made of it: 
fate was up to you. But it was a strange destiny, surely, that 
had placed him in this dark asylum, protected for the 
moment against the frigid death outside, even deluded into 
a kind of comfort, but sinking, always sinking, into a living 
death in the black shadows below. 

Sometimes, it did seem hopeless. Without the captain, he 
knew, they would be lost—the captain would lead them to 
safety if anyone could. He thought of the early days of 
the Viking, the early halcyon days that he had read about, 
when the scientists had lived in a veritable artificial 
paradise, with unlimited time at their disposal and the 
company of intelligent, congenial friends to make the long 
hours pass quickly. Collins wished fervently that he might 
have lived then, in the golden age-Ruthlessly, he thrust the 
thought from his mind. What was it that the captain had 
said? Man could not move backwards and survive. He must 
go forward, not to the good old days, but to the good new 
ones. 

But how much science had they managed to keep alive? 

Was it enough? Time was running out, and the problems 
yet to be solved were staggering. What was wrong with the 
engines? Even if they knew, could they fight their way 
through the world of the other men to the engine 
room? Where was the ship? If they could manage somehow 
to bring her to life again, would they have time to go 


anywhere—go before the synthetics were just a memory and 
the ship turned into a total horror of starving maniacs? 

And how long could even the captain bind the men to his 
will—men who had never known anything but darkness and 
free flight, men who with each passing “day” became more 
and more adapted to their ship asylum in the black sea of 
Space and less and less suited for the lives of human 
beings? Was their fight only a hopeless race up a blind, 
fantastic alley? 

Perhaps the younger men were right. Perhaps they 
should simply treat the other men, with their backsliding 
primitive culture and superstition, aS animals and try to 
exterminate them to make the synthetics last longer. 
Perhaps, from the initial revolution down to the present, it 
had all been their fault. Perhaps they should forget about 
being men, forget about saving the ship, and just make the 
best of the life with which they were confronted. 

Collins shook the thought from his mind. That way only 
seemed to be the easy way, he knew. That way meant death 
for all of them. The time would come, the timemust come, 
when they would need those savage people who now 
crouched around their strange fires in the black world below. 

Collins drifted around a comer and there was Malcolm. 

Malcolm, now growing old but still with a twinkle in his 
eyes, seemed dignified as always in the light of his small 
torch. He floated rigidly in the air, his spine unbending and 
his clothing faultlessly neat as usual. 

“I say, Collins,” he said briskly, “good to see you.” 

Collins smiled. Malcolm had discovered from the records 
that his parents had been British, and he had therefore read 
all the books he could find upon an incredibly distant 
England and her people. He had picked up what he fancied 
to be British phrases, and he used them doggedly. A 
pathetic thing, to be sure, and a trifle comic, but Collins 
respected the man’s effort to build a desperate individual 
personality in the midst of chaos. Once he had even tried to 


find tea, although he hardly knew what it was. “How’s the 
prisoner?” Collins asked. 

“Quite well,” Malcolm replied. “He seems to be much 
stronger now than when you brought him in. Beastly 
business. What are you going to do with him?” 

“Couldn’t say,” Collins shrugged. “You go and get some 
sleep and I'll have a talk with our friend. O.K.F’ 

“Righto,” Malcolm said brightly and shoved off down the 
corridor. 

Collins smiled again. Malcolm always made him feel 
better somehow. He unlocked the corridor door and floated 
in to where the other man waited in the darkness. The man 
watched him steadily, without fear. Collins could feel his 
presence in the room, vibrant, unafraid. 

“You have come to kill me,” the man stated calmly. 

“No,” said Collins. “I only want to talk to you. You will not 
be harmed.” 

The man laughed in his face. 

Collins ignored him and fired a torch. The flame sputtered 
and caught as the torch built up air pressure, pushing the 
shadows back and filling the room with warm orange light. 
Collins narrowed his eyes to slits against the glare and 
looked at the man. He returned the gaze frankly. He had a 
strong face, Collins decided. His hair was long and wild and 
his teeth were sharp and white. His clothing was old and 
wrinkled, but not unclean. There seemed to be intelligence 
in his eyes. Or was it only the uncertain light from the torch 
that made it seem so? 

“Start talking,” the man said shortly. “Or do you always 
speak without words?” 

“My name is Collins,” he said, forcing a smile. “I’m the 
one who—” 

“| remember,” the man said. 

“Do you have a name, or must | make up one? I’m quite 
willing to call you Thing or Ug, but maybe you prefer your 
own name.” 


“My name is Owens.” 

“O.K., Owens. Now, look—lI’d like to help you if | can. | 
know you’re in a difficult position here—” 

“I'll do my worrying,” Owens said. “You do yours.” 

Collins felt himself oddly drawn toward this man before 
him. A savage? Perhaps. But courage was courage, and even 
in an enemy it commanded respect. 

“You know you could be killed,” he told him quietly. “1 
may not be able to save you for long. Our food supplies are 
short. | Know what would happen to me if | were your 
Captive.” 

“You might make a good meal at that,” Owens stated. 

“You,” Collins informed him, “are not exactly a born 
diplomat. Doesn’t the prospect of death mean anything to 
you? Your situation is not ideal, you know.” 

“Neither’ is yours,” the man said surprisingly. “I have 
known death all my life. | know that it comes whether you 
are afraid of it or not, so why be afraid? Your own life will 
soon be over; perhaps you would do well to reserve your 
charity.” 

Collins floated toward the man through the shadows, his 
own eyes cold and hard. He gripped Owens’ arm tightly and 
applied pressure until his fingers ached. Owens did not 
flinch and continued to meet his gaze squarely. 

“What did you mean by that?” whispered Collins tensely. 
“What do you know about my life?” 

“Your world will be dead within twenty sleep periods, and 
you will die with it,” the man said, his voice edged with hate. 
The world will be ours.” 

Those are big words,” Collins said, fingering his knife with 
his free hand. “But they are only words.” 

Owens smiled coldly. “You think that we are fools because 
we do not believe as you do,” he said evenly. “You think that 
we are fools because we know the stars are gods. But we 
know other things as well, my stupid friend.” “Such as?” 
suggested Collins, drawing his knife. “You threaten me?” the 


Savage asked, and laughed. Collins pressed closer, his heart 
pulsing in his throat. What did this man know? 

‘The tanks, the air tanks,” Owens hissed, his eyes wild 
and bright. “You think we don’t know where the air comes 
from? We do know, and the tanks are in our part of the world 
— we’re going to seal you off from your air, and the work 
has already begun.” 

Collins floated back, stunned. The air-Before he had a 
chance to recover himself, the door to the room burst open. 
Young Lanson hurtled through, his body quivering with 
excitement. 

“There he is, there he is!” Lanson screamed, pointing at 
Owens. “Kill him!” 

“Calm down,” Collins snapped. “What’s the matter?“ 

“Matter?” whispered Lanson hoarsely. “You fool, it’s the 
captain, the captain!” 

Collins just stared at him, unable to speak. 

“Your father is dead,” Lanson said, his voice breaking 
with hysteria. “He’s been murdered.” 

Slowly, inexorably, Collins felt the fury creep through his 

veins. Not rage, not hot, blinding madness, but fury—cold, 
chill fury that seeped like ice through his body, into his 
heart, his mind. The captain, 
Shielded now by a wall of ice, his mind took command. He 
gestured toward Owens. “Bring him,” he said shortly, and 
launched himself into the dark corridor. He left his torch with 
Lanson and hurtled through the darkness that was his home, 
his mind refusing even to think of what the captain’s death 
meant to them now. He must think ahead, keep moving ... 

He swam into the control room, and there was the 
captain. His chest was red where they had pulled the knife 
out, and he was very still. His people were clustered around 
him in the control room and the torch cast broken shadows 
on the walls, but the captain could not see them. His dead 
eyes looked outward, out to the silver stars, and now he was 
alone. 


“Dad,” said Collins, and his voice was very small. He 
could not speak further. The captain had been a symbol to 
him all his life, a force, a principle, that held the ship 
together. But now, in death, he was only an old man again, 
an old man with snow-white hair, and Collins was his son. 

Collins felt a hand touch his. He looked up to see Helen, 
his wife, who knew that she could not comfort him but was 
brave enough to try. Collins squeezed her hand to show that 
he understood and then turned to his people. 

“We will elect a new captain soon,” he said quietly. “I will 
not try to assume the position unless | am asked. We have 
other problems before us now.” 

There were murmurs from the crowd, but Collins ignored 
them. He moved slowly over to where Owens was floating, 
guarded by Lanson. He looked at Owens coldly for a full 
minute, staring into his eyes. He waited, smiling very 
Slightly. Then he hit him in the face. 

Owens reeled back, shaking his head. Collins hit him 
again. 

“We're going to get through to the engine room,” Collins 
hissed, his face very close to his prisoner's. “This time we’re 
going to get through, and you’re going to take us.” He hit 
him again and watched the blood trickle from a split up. 

“Understand?” 

Lanson pressed in, knife blade gleaming. “Kill him,” he 
screamed. “Kill the—” 

“Shut up,” Collins looked at the man once, and that was 
enough. “We need our friend here. The other men are 
blocking off our air supply. This is our last chance. If we fail 
this time, we die.” 

The crowd shifted and moved with the shadows and 
tension filled the air. 

“If he won’t take us through—” one voice began. “Hell 
take us,” Collins replied.“If we can’t fix the drive after we get 
there—” 


” 


“We've got to try,” Collins said coldly. “I tell you, those 
engines couldn’t have failed! They were tampered with, shut 
off! If one man can turn them off, another can turn them on.” 
He paused. “Ill kill any man who stands in my way.” 

“I’m on your side, old boy,” Malcolm said, and didn’t 
smile. 

Collins shot him a glance and then relaxed a little. 
“Sorry,” he said. “I didn’t mean to strike any heroic poses.” 

Malcolm shrugged. “You lead,” he said. “III follow.” 

“No, that won’t do,” Collins pointed out. “You pick a detail 
and stay back here—we may not come back, you know. Set 
the controls, and make certain that the gravity is adjusted to 
not more than one-fifth Earth-normal. Understand?” 

“Righto,” said Malcolm, and moved off about his task. 

“Webb, Renaldo, Echols—you older men who learned 
your science from the captain—are you with me?” 

The men smiled their assent. One muttered something 
that sounded suspicious like “At last” and went to get his 
equipment. Spirit and enthusiasm, as though kindled out of 
the very air, needing only an initial spark, filled the 
chamber. 

Collins soun Owens around and twisted the man’s arm up 
behind his back. “O.K.,” he whispered. “Let’s go.” 

Lanson hesitated. “Now?” 

“Now,” said Collins flatly. “We can pick up weapons and 
synthetics on the way.” 

Quite suddenly, Owens twisted himself loose. He floated 
there before them, his keen eyes flashing. 

“Fools!” he said clearly. “He would lead you all into death. 
We would be butchered before we even drew near my 
people’s world. Do you think that my people are imbeciles, 
that you can simply move in and succeed where all others 
have failed? Your leader is a fool!” 

Collins icily hit the man again in the face. Owens just 
laughed at him, wiping the blood away with his hand. 


, 


“You prove nothing,” Owens said calmly. “You cannot 
answer my arguments with your fists.” 

Collins moved in close again and there was death in his 
eyes. “It’s up to you to get us through,” he told the man, 
beginning to feel the doubt slink back into the chamber and 
take its ugly hold on the people. “If you do not, we’ll tear 
you apart—inch by inch.” 

Owens hesitated, cold sweat standing out on his 
forehead. “There is a way,” he said finally. “There is one way 
—”" Collins gripped his arm, digging his nails into the man’s 
flesh. 

“If you cannot go through,” Owens pointed out, “you 
have to go around.” 

Collins felt his body go dead within him. Around? That 
meant— 

“There’s only one way,” Owens said. “We'll have to go ... 
Outside.” 

Stars. It was one thing to view them from the shelter of 
the control room but a different proposition entirely when 
seen from Outside. Cold they were, and close—it seemed to 
Collins that he had only to reach out a spacesuited hand to 
pluck an ice-diamond from its field of velvet black. If he 
should lose his footing, float off into nothingness, forever 
alone-He tried not to think about it. If the dark and 
brooding Viking had seemed quiet in her strange Odyssey 
through the star-seas, how much more was he conscious of 
the silence now. It was not merely silence, but an absence of 
all sound, utter and complete. The old radios of the suits no 
longer functioned; the air supply was uncertain. Collins 
almost fancied that his breathing was already flat and stale. 

Inch by inch, foot by slow agonizing foot, the men pulled 
themselves like ants along the silent’ side of 
the Viking. Collins could see the monstrous, incredible figure 
of Owens ahead of him, like a robot-suit without a human 
being in it. Behind him he sensed his people: Webb, Echols, 
Renaldo, their equipment strapped to their backs, feeling 


their way along the emergency guy rod even as he was 
doing. Were they good enough? The thought crept, 
unbidden, into his mind. They had worked hard, they were 
good, but they had learned under terrible handicaps. Their 
tools were inadequate. Could they fix the drive? If not- 
Getting out of the Viking in their old spacesuits had been 
something of a feat in itself, although the problem was not 
in getting through the small air lock but in not 
getting blown through it into infinity. Getting back into the 
ship again through the engine room was, to say the least, 
going to be something else again. Owens had said that there 
was an operable air lock there that he had seen, one that 
could be opened from Outside, but—Was the man leading 
them all to their deaths? Was this all simply a last, tronic 
gesture of defiance? 

Collins inched his way along. He had no choice, he 
realized. It was act now or not at all. A chance, however 
desperate, was still a chance. Owens ... there was something 
strange about the man. 

Collins stared at the cold metal side of the Viking as he 
crept along it. In there, separated from him by scant feet, 
were the other men, the children of the revolutionaries. He 
was in their territory now, their part of the ship, where they 
gathered around their great synthetic fires and lived then- 
proud but futile lives, sliding back, back, back into a cold 
death in an empty ship. 

Could they be saved, turned to use, if the ship were 
recovered? Collins had always said that they could, and he 
believed it. For all their differences, for all their strangeness, 
these were yet people—people who had chosen to follow a 
different path from his, but people none the less. A common 
goal, a common hope, might yet unite the two. And all 
hands would be needed if the Viking were to come through 
at last. 

Collins smiled bitterly. What was that expression he had 
read in his youth?Don’t count your chickens before they’re 


hatched. Collins laughed, and the sound was _ eerily 
deafening in the closeness of his suit. He had never seen a 
chicken, and he was unworried about the hatching of an 
egg. He didn’t have any eggs. 

His stomach was a hollow knot within him and the palms 
of his hands, although beginning to freeze, were clammy 
with sweat. It seemed to him that he had been crawling for 
an eternity, crawling forever, crawling through the night and 
under the merciless stars. The engine room—where was the 
engine room? 

They made it. Somehow, they made it. One minute he 
was crawling inch by inch along the endless guy rod and the 
next he had stopped, behind Owens. He breathed a cold 
breath of relief. There, bulging oddly out from the side of the 
dark Viking, was an air lock. Owens had maneuvered himself 
into position in front of it and was attempting to turn a valve 
handle. It did not move. Owens waved a gloved hand 
urgently. 

Collins managed to get himself into position next to the 
other man, and together they twisted at the valve. It didn’t 
budge. Collins felt the cold seeping into his suit and his 
lungs were choked and constricted. He looked at Owens. 
Owens looked at him, and for a moment they hung there, 
motionless, on the brink of eternity. 

Then Collins waved to Echols, who slowly made his way 
over to join them. Wordlessly, Collins fumbled with the pack 
on Echols’ back. It was slow work and his hands were very 
cold in their thick, insulated gloves. But he finally managed 
to extract a large hammer. Clumsily, he signaled to Owens 
and Echols to hold onto him. They braced themselves and 
got a firm grip on his legs. 

Desperately, Collins swung the hammer at the valve. He 
knew that he might jam it hopelessly, but he had no time 
now for niceties. The valve had to be jarred loose somehow, 
and that very quickly. The cold was growing worse. 


Collins swung the hammer with as much force as he 
could muster in his awkward position and then the three 
men hit the valve together, pulling and tugging and clawing 
at it with the frenzy and the strength of men who see death 
staring them icily in the face. 

The valve moved. With numbing fingers, they spun it 
until it would move no more. Then Collins and Owens 
grasped the handle. Together they heaved with all their 
strength. Nothing happened. The stars seemed to creep 
nearer— They pulled again, despair lending strength to their 
numb muscles. Collins gasped, his heart pounding in his 
throat. Had it moved? Was it frozen? Therewith a sudden, 
silent explosion the air-lock door puffed outward. The men 
held on and then moved into the small air lock one by one, 
almost completely filling it. Coughing for breath and numb 
with cold, they sealed the outer door again and went to work 
on the inner one. Collins tasted blood in his throat and a 
dead whiteness was washing over his brain. 

This time, it was easier. The inner door burst open as the 
ship’s air rushed into the air lock and then Collins led his 
men into the ship. Instantly, without waiting even to look 
around them, the men ripped off each other’s helmets and 
gulped in great drafts of heady air. Never before in the 
lives of any of them had air tasted so sweet; never before 
had they fully realized the ecstasy of breathing. 

When he had partially recovered, Collins secured a 
synthetic torch from Renaldo’s pack and coaxed it into 
flame. Light leaped out, blinding his eyes, and the room 
jumped into sharp relief. Owens had not lied. Collins felt 
something that might have been tears start to his eyes as he 
looked around him. 

They were alone in the engine room. 

Collins rallied his mind, still somewhat stunned from Its 
brush with an unfamiliar Outside, and set to work. The first 
requirement was safety and he floated across the chamber 
and checked the after door. It was closed, but unlocked. He 


threw the switch on it and then turned back to his 
companions. 

The next necessity was light. Together, the men kindled 
torches and planted them strategically around the room. The 
light was flickering and uneven, but it would have to do. 
Even at that, it hurt their eyes; Collins doubted that they 
could have stood much more. 

He looked around the engine room, and his doubts 
returned. 

The main plutonium pile, together with its water 
reactant, was of course invisible behind its graphalloy 
Shielding. If the trouble proved to be not at the surface, but 
deep within the pile itself, Collins knew that the situation 
was probably hopeless. But he felt a strange exhilaration 
none the less. Here, at last, was a straight problem in 
technology: a problem too difficult for his limited means, 
perhaps, but still a problem he could sink his teeth into. 

Collins eyed the shielding, and the dials and switches 
with a feeling akin to awe—not superstitious awe, nor 
unreasoning wonder, but simply a healthy respect for a 
supreme accomplishment of his people. This was the power 
that had lifted the Wikinglong ago from the bonds of Earth, 
carried her beyond Pluto and into interstellar space. And this 
was the power that had been silent for more than a century. 
Had the power failed the men, or had the men failed the 
power? It was no mere rhetorical problem. Upon its solution 
hinged the fate of Earth’s first emissary to the stars. 

The men set to work with a will. Collins, Echols, Renaldo, 
and Webb, the cream of the ship’s scientists now that the 
captain was gone, went at their job with the cool precision of 
men who have studied and planned for many lonely years 
for just such an eventuality. Owens stood alone, watching, 
making no sound, with his face beginning to swell painfully 
from the blows he had received. The chamber was quiet, but 
filled with a tense, electric anticipation that was a tangible 
thing. 


Invisible behind its shield, the great pile waited. Outside, 
hovering beyond the air lock, the stars floated in austere 
splendor ... 

The crew of four worked on, absorbed in their problem, 
oblivious to time. The silence was broken only by the harsh 
breathing and the short, staccato sentences as the men 
exchanged information and asked questions. They had 
pitifully little to go on, with their limited instruments, but 
they had knowledge and understanding. And they had 
something else— a burning, unquenchable ferocity of 
purpose that would not be denied. 

Man was writing another chapter now—and Collins and 
his tiny band would not give up. 

Time passed as the minutes supped into hours and the 
hours crept forward into a day and on. 

Finally, they had done all they could. 

“It all checks, as far as | can see,” said Webb, rubbing his 
bloodshot eyes, his great beard floating free in the air. 

Renaldo nodded. “Someone threw the rods,” he agreed. 
“That’s all—there could have been no other failure. Or why 
are the rods in place?” 

Echols, thin and pale, said nothing. There was only one 
thing to try, his expression seemed to say. They must simply 
try it, and if it failed then that was that. 

Collins was the first to look up. Startled, he surveyed the 
engine room with quick eyes. “Owens,” he said quietly. “He’s 
gone.” 

The others followed his gaze to the air-lock door, almost 
without interest. They had greater problems than Owens to 
worry about; the man’s usefulness was at an end. 

“He didn’t get out the door into the ship,” Renaldo 
offered. “| would have noticed that. He’s gone Outside.” 

“Why?” speculated Collins, and then let it drop. It could 
not concern them now. 

“| guess we’re as ready as we'll ever be,” Webb said 
Shortly, a tight little smile on his lips. 


“Sequence pull,” Collins said. 

No man spoke what was in his heart, for there were no 
words. Even their thoughts were under control; they thought 
of the problem before them and nothing else. 

One by one, the damping control rods were pulled. There 
were eight of them; Renaldo pulled the last. 

Nothing happened. There was a deathly silence. Collins 
held his breath. It might be that Malcolm, in the control 
room, had not followed instructions. Or they themselves had 
miscalculated. Or— 

A tiny, feeble clicking sounded in the room. In the 
silence, it was almost deafening as each fragile click was 
magnified in the listeners’ imagination until it became a 
thundering roar. 

“The counters,” whispered Collins. “The counters—” 

With a mounting intensity, the clicks increased in both 
numbers and strength. They beat a tattoo in the chamber, a 
tattoo that modulated into a smooth whir of power. 

Suddenly, there was light: white, blinding light that 
slashed at the mind and burned into eyeballs. Someone 
screamed, then choked it off. 

A crushing, terrible force leaped from the floor and 
Smashed the men down. They fell sprawling, gasping for 
breath, flecks of blood touching the corners of their mouths 
with crimson. They were pressed into the hard floor—it 
seemed that they must press through it entirely and out into 
Space to perish. 

A humming roar filled the engine room and the great 
ship, still for numberless years, vibrated with a surge of 
power and energy. 

“Wrong,” gasped Echols hoarsely, his mouth pulled out of 
Shape by the terrible pressure. “What went wrong?” 

“Nothing,” coughed Collins, pulling himself along the 
floor like a snake. “That’s it—don’t you see? Nothing.” 

The four men stared at each other then, wincing from the 
pressure pull and the glare of the white lights. And there, 


prostrate, in fearful pain, they smiled. 
The dead Viking had come back from a nameless grave; 
now, at last, she lived again. 


Captain Kleberg, his iron-gray hair neatly combed, leaned 
back in his chair and with an expression almost of 
contentment on his face puffed on a pipe which had seen 
better days. Mark Langston, Jim McConnell, and Stan Owens 
challenged their chairs in their usual ways and perhaps 
drank more of Captain Kleberg’s Scotch than the rule book 
Strictly allowed. 

Mark Langston’s leg was throbbing unpleasantly but he 
ignored it. The murmur of the vibrations, the distant hum of 
buzzers, the clicking of instruments, the far-off song of the 
jets—all these were once more blended together into the 
music he had known. What he had done, and what he had 
seen, on the dark Viking had washed his bitterness away as 
though it had never existed. He could look his fellow man in 
the eye again, with pride. That was one of those things you 
never discussed with anyone, that stayed bottled up within 
you always. But that was also one of the things that counted 
in the long run. 

“They never would have had a prayer alone,” Stan Owens 
said. “Not a prayer.” 

“Hardly,” agreed McConnell. “It was almost more than we 
could manage, even with the power unit from the launch, to 
clear that drive and rig the rods so they could handle them. 
They wouldn’t have had as good a chance as a man trying to 
build a spaceship with a screw driver.” 

“From one point of view they were ridiculously 
overconfident in even trying to get that ship going again,” 
Owens said thoughtfully, sipping his drink. “That was one 
reason the captain had to go—he knew too much to try. As 
long as he lived, the situation was static; if he had remained 
in command we couldn't have done a thing.” 


The captain. Mark Langston chewed on the stem of his 
pipe but didn’t light it. He could see the captain now, alone 
in that great control room, his old eyes alert as he listened 
to them explaining to him why he had to relinquish his 
command for the good of his ship. He could hear Owens’ 
quiet voice showing him-how his men put their trust in him 
as a symbol, and waited for him to save them—waited too 
long. He could hear the captain’s slow, careful questions. 
And he could seethe knife, the sudden knife, the knife they 
had not been able to stop. The captain, sizing up the 
situation, had taken his own life to give his people the best 
possible chance. No man had ever given more. 

McConnell hung a cigarette at an impossible angle out of 
his mouth. “You feeling any better?” he asked Owens. “You 
took quite a beating in there.” 

Stan Owens fingered his battered face ruefully. “I didn’t 
see any other way to handle it,” he said. “Next time I'll just 
walk through a meat grinder.” 

Stan Owens. Mark Langston looked at his friend. /t had all 
been his plan, his responsibility—and he, more than any 
other man, had brought life again to the lostViking. The old 
captain, his son Collins, Webb, Renaldo, Echols, the strange 
and wonderful Englishman Malcolm—these would one day 
be household names, Known to every schoolboy from the 
saga of the first of the interstellar ships. But who would ever 
hear the name of Stan Owens, save perhaps as a dimly 
remembered legend, a ghost-name? Would historians of the 
future ever figure out what really had happened on that 
dark ship—and would they correctly identify Owens as the 
“savage” who had led Collins to the engine room? Would 
they puzzle unduly over the extra air lock that had not been 
present when the ship left Earth? Would they ever 
understand that a switch had been made with Collins’ 
original prisoner, with Owens taking over with his story of a 
vanishing air supply to goad the desperate Collins into 
action? 


It had been a masterly plan, considering the time 
handicaps under which H was devised and executed. The 
prisoner they had removed from under old Malcolm’s eyes 
had been closeted and given a_ strong psychological 
conditioning—he himself had helped in that—so that he 
would exert a favorable influence among his people when 
the ship came to life again. 

It would take the Viking thirty years or more to finish her 
incredible voyage to Capella. But she would get there and 
find a subtly directed welcome that would surpass her 
wildest dreams. Civilization would thrill to her story, and 
Collins and Webb and Renaldo and Echols would be 
immortalized in story, picture, and legend. 

And Stan Owens? Jim McConnell? Captain Kleberg? 
Members of the complement of _ the Wilson 
Langford, inexcusably late on a standard run from Earth— 
except in a few foreversecret records, they would be 
unknown. 

And it did not matter—that was the best part of It. 

Collins stood alone in the midst of the noise and activity 
of the control room. The white lights beat down on him and 
even behind his standard dark glasses his eyes hurt. To 
every man, woman, and child on the ship, he was the 
captain now— with one exception. To Collins himself, there 
would always be only one captain. 

He walked carefully over to the viewport, forcing his 
untrained muscles to carry him through the light gravity. It 
would be years, he knew, before they could stand one-half 
normal gravity—but they would make it. 

Collins stood alone, looking out at the stars his father had 
loved. Very softy then, so that only he could hear, he 
whispered a promise: 

“We're coming.” 


OVERDRIVE 


Murray Leinster 


JIM BRENT woke up when the Delilah's overdrive field 
went off ahead of time. A space-liner’s overdrive goes on 
and stays on. A liner goes from one place to another place, 
on schedule, and there is no nonsense about it. 
The Delilah was en route from Khem IV to Loren II, and it had 
been in overdrive for two weeks and it should have stayed in 
overdrive for two weeks more. But the drive went off and 
Brent woke up. Anybody would. His stomach turned over 
twice, and he was swallowing hard as he struggled dizzily to 
a sitting position. He hung to the sides of his bunk as the 
universe went into that dizzy, diminishing spiral which 
ended in a fraction of a second but felt like hours. Then he 
opened his eyes. Instantly, he thought of the girl named Kit. 

A voice said soothingly from the speaker in the ceiling of 
his cabin: 

“There is no immediate cause for alarm. Stay calm. The 
overdrive field has been cut. That is all. There is no need to 
be alarmed. This is a well-found ship with a thoroughly 
trained crew, and we are in communication with cur base. 
There is nooccasion for uneasiness.” 

Brent heard every word, and a cold chill began at the 
base of his spine and went up, vertebra by vertebra, to chill 
the back of his skull, and then went deliberately down the 


ladder of his backbone again. The words from the speaker 
were soothing, but the message was one to chill the blood. 
For one thing, the voice lied. It sooke of communication with 
the Delilah's base. That was lie number one. It said there 
was no reason to be disturbed. That was lie number two 
and on up to infinity. Liners did not cut their overdrives in 
mid-voyage. If and when an overdrive went off—and was lied 
about—everybody on board the’ ship was_ dead. 
Automatically. But unfortunately they didn’t act dead. 

Brent waited, feeling sick inside. Then he got up stiffly 
from his bunk. He put on his clothes. There was no port in 
his cabin, of course. In overdrive there is nothing to be seen 
anyhow except out the bow, control-room ports. Overdrive is 
travel at the speed of light multiplied many times—the 
multiplier depending on the type of drive. 

For almost two centuries humanity had nothing faster 
than interplanetary drive, and was confined to its home 
solar system in consequence, because from Sol to its nearest 
neighbor was four and a half light-years, which would have 
taken centuries to travel. On overdrive, nowadays, a 
freighter makes it in a week and a crack liner in a fraction of 
that time. But they do it in overdrive. Overdrive! If the 
overdrive goes, the trip is finished. Period. 

Brent parted his hair carefully before he went out of his 
cabin. It was quite absurd. He was thinking. The overdrive’s 
blown. I’ve got to look after that girl. |t was a curious thing 
to drink, because he was of the Profession; and besides, she 
had never spoken to him. 

He knew that her name was Kit Harlow and that she was 
wonderfully pleasing to look at. But there had been a reason 
for not trying to make her acquaintance. Some very strange 
things had happened. A planet named Derik had been 
discovered, most unexpectedly, to have all its cities filled 
with skeletons and all its treasures looted. Another planet 
named Tren III was found to have all its citizens rotting in the 
streets of its looted cities. 


Four widely separated planets, in all, had been 
discovered with their entire populations killed. Two had been 
painstakingly looted of every valuable which men with 
unlimited transportation could wish to carry away. And it 
had been Brent’s errand—being of the Profession—to try to 
find out how all this had come about. Naturally, he had not 
thought of getting acquainted with girls, however pretty. 

Now, though, all bets were off. If 
the Delilah's overdrive was blown, nobody had any 
profession or business or obligations of any sort that reached 
outside the ship. Nothing anybody did would have any 
effect, or any meaning, to anybody not on the ship at the 
Same time with him. The Delilah was, at the moment, very 
stodgy and respectable. But presently it would be a first- 
class imitation of hell. Brent’s Professional status was gone 
and all his obligations with it. It occurred to him that the 
most useful thing he could do would be to explain the 
situation to Kit Harlow and offer, politely, to kill her before 
things got too bad. 

He didn’t have to think the situation out. In overdrive, an 
antique ship like this—modern ships did vastly better— 
would cover a light-year of distance in a week of time. Light 
travels a hundred and eighty-six thousand miles a second. In 
eight minutes it travels ninety-two millions of miles. In a day 
it travels so far that the distance has no meaning. In a year 
.. It travels the distance the Delilah should cover in a week. 
If a ship’s overdrive went off—any ship’s overdrive—and 
where it went off was known, still it would take ten thousand 
other spaceships ten thousand years to hunt for it with one 
chance in ten thousand of finding it. 

Nobody ever hunted for a ship that vanished in 
overdrive. It was useless. If the crew couldn’t fix whatever 
was wrong, it wouldn’t get fixed. So far, in two thousand 
years of interstellar navigation, just two ships had been 
found after their overdrives blew. Each had drifted into a 
planetary system by pure chance. One had been lost a 


century and a half when it was discovered. The other had 
been missing for eight hundred years. Both were blessedly 
empty of life when they were found—of course—but both 
showed plain signs of what had happened inside them 
before life went. Madness was only part of it—the smallest, 
least, and cleanest part of it. 

| wonder if there are arms on board, thought Brent. The 
crew could wipe out the rest of us. Best thing, too. 

His mind went back to the girl. Such a pretty girl! She 
was traveling with her father, who was an Earth Commerce 
Commissioner and a Very Important Person indeed. They’d 
been on Khem IV while Brent was there. He’d seen them with 
a pattering escort of secret-service men. But Brent had been 
busy finding out nothing at all. Khem IV was a thinly settled 
planet with a savagely totalitarian government, but he’d 
found no indications of Professional interest. He’d merely 
been trailed everywhere by unskilled detectives. It was pure 
coincidence that Kit and Brent traveled on the same ship to 
Loren Il. 

| wish she’d missed this ship, thought Brent numbly. It 
didn’t occur to him to wish that he’d missed it. The speaker 
in the ceiling repeated: 

“There is no cause for alarm. Be calm. The overdrive field 
has been cut. That is all. We are in communication with our 
base. There is no need for uneasiness.” 

It occurred to Brent that it was very foolish to keep 
repeating that message. It would not reassure anybody. 
Anyone who knew anything would know it was a lie. The 
more it was insisted upon, the more frightened the 
passengers would become. 


il 
HE OPENED the door of his cabin and went out. His door 


opened on the main lounge. It  was_ full = of 
the Delilah's passengers. He’d never seen so many of them 


at once before. There were some children. They were 
playing. There was a woman with a painted, empty face. She 
smiled fixedly, but her eyes were filled with horror. 

Brent looked at the girl he’d thought of first. He moved 
toward her. A man clutched his arm and babbled: 

“Look here! They say—they say the ship’s in touch with 
home. Do you think that’s so?” 

Brent nodded. 

“Oh, surely!” he said untruthfully. “They have a new 
faster-than-light communication system. All ships have it 
now. We'll be all right.” 

The man gasped in relief. 

“You're sure? Positive?” Then he began to laugh foolishly. 
“Then it’s all right! It’s all right!” 

Brent moved on. It would be wonderful if it were true, he 
thought sourly to himself. Now was no time to refuse a 
comforting lie to someone who needed it. 

Jim frowned to himself. There was something in the back 
of his mind that was trying to come out. But his head wasn’t 
working just right. 

Nobody’s mind is clear when filled with the numbing 
knowledge that he is absolutely helpless against absolutely 
certain doom. Of course the Delilah wasn’t in communication 
with anybody or anything. Radiation is propagated at the 
speed of light, only. If a message beam could be held tight 
enough, and if enough power could be put into it, and if it 
were aimed straight enough—why—a _ liner like 
the Delilahcould send a message back to Khem IV, from 
which it had departed two weeks before. But the message 
would take two years to get back. More, it wasn’t likely to 
hit. The sun Khem had a proper motion, which might be 
anything from fifteen to three hundred miles a second in any 
direction. The light from it showed it where it had been two 
years before. A beam would have to be aimed where it would 
be two years hence. And even then the beam would hardly 


hit Khem IV in its orbit. No. TheDelilah could never get a 
message back to its base. That was out of the question. 

We’re dead, thought Brent morbidly, all of us. Only we 
haven't started to act like it yet. Before they did act dead, 
things would happen it was not pleasant to anticipate. 

He stopped beside the girl, Kit Harlow. She and her father 
were standing by themselves, looking at the other 
passengers. Their expressions were peculiar. It wasn’t that 
they didn’t know what the blown overdrive meant, but that 
they were taking it in their own way. 

“Pardon,” said Brent. “I’m Jim Brent. | think you know 
what’s happened. I... Saw you back in port and I’m traveling 
by myself. Things will be bad presently. | thought I’d offer—” 

The girl looked at him detachedly. Her father said 
harshly: 

“You thought you’d offer what?” 

He saw a bitter anger in the older man’s eyes. And then 
Brent realized what the other man was thinking. He flushed 
angrily. 

“We are dead,” he said coldly. “You know it. You know 
what’s likely to happen as these people go mad. | intended 
to offer to help keep things decent for your daughter for so 
long as it can be managed. | happen to be a fool, and | 
meant to offer to act like one.” 

With that he turned away, frustrated, bitter. They’d 
thought he meant something very different. Reasonable 
enough, at that. Some men, knowing that nothing can make 
what is coming any worse— 

“Just a moment,” said the girl. 

He turned back. Her voice was just what he’d thought 
it would be: clear, and level, and good to listen to. She 
smiled faintly at him. 

“Thank you very much. If you can organize some other 
passengers, you may be able to prevent some horrors—for a 
while.” 

Her father said bitterly: 


“| doubt it. That might make things worse. After all, the 
loudspeakers may have spoken the truth. The overdrive may 
only be turned off. It may not be blown.” 

Brent shook his head as if to clear it. He wasn’t* thinking 
very straight, and he knew it. Nobody does, immediately 
after discovering that he cannot have any possible hope. Kit 
said sharply: 

“You really think that?” 

“I've been thinking it out,” said her father bitterly. “You 
know what happened where we were! It would be most 
indiscreet to murder me in any ordinary way. Or you.” Then 
he said harshly, “This young man had better not talk to us.” 

The girl caught her breath. She went paler. 

“| hadn’t thought of that!” Then she turned to Brent and 
said quietly, “My father is right. We do not think this ... 
accident is just what it seems. There will be confusion and 
horror, of course. People will go mad, and people will be 
killed. We ... will be among those killed. But we think that 
ultimately the overdrive will be repaired. Probably, when it is 
repaired, the ship will go back to Khem IV.” 

Brent still could not think very straight. His mind was 
possessed by the horrors which could be anticipated. 

“But you can do us a very great favor,” said the girl. She 
moistened her lips and looked at her father. He nodded. “It is 
... very important. Much more important than my father’s life 
or mine. Will you try?” 

Brent had been carefully trained to think clearly in 
emergencies, but this was not an emergency. It still seemed 
to him pure disaster. There was nothing for his mind to take 
hold of, to think about. 

“First,” said Kit, very pale, “you mustn’t talk to us again. 

Don’t avoid us conspicuously, but—especially don’t try to 
keep us from being killed. That’s necessary.” 

Brent tried to listen, with the back of his mind trying to 
tell him something that fitted in. 


‘Then,” said Kit composedly, “when you get back to 
Earth, go to the Commerce Commission and find someone 
who knows my father. Tell him exactly what happened to my 
father and me, and say that we think it happened because 
the planet ruler of Khem IV had vistek served at a state 
banquet by mistake. It was served to us. Vistek. V-I-S-T-E-K. It 
was a mistake. He had his cooks executed for the mistake. 
And—we couldn’t be murdered in any ordinary fashion. 
That’s the message.” 

She looked again at her father. Again he nodded. 

“That’s all,” she said. “You can’t do any more for us. And 
you can’t do that if you are known to be friendly to us. Now 
please don’t talk to either of us again.” 

She turned away and her father turned with her. As they 
moved off, a voice panted in Brent’s ear: 

“He’s an important man! What’d he say? He’s Earth 
Commissioner of Commerce! He’d know all the inside! 
What’d he say?” 

It was a pimply-faced man named Rudi, who, during the 
first two weeks of the voyage, had thrust himself into every 
gathering, talked to every individual passenger, and had 
succeeded in making a general nuisance of himself. Brent 
said briefly: 

“He said just what the loudspeaker said. That we’re in 
touch with the base and if there’s any trouble a rescue ship 
will come to take us off this ship.” 

Again it was untrue, but panic would come soon enough. 
The pimply Rudi whimpered: 

“They can’t! They couldn’t get word back, and they 
couldn’t find us if they knew we were lost! They couldn’t—” 

Brent said savagely: 

“You fool! Do you want to start a panic by babbling like 
that? Go talk to a ship’s officer! Ask him!” 

Rudi stumbled away. Brent clenched his’ hands. 
Kit‘s father was an important man. He was too important a 
man to be murdered in any ordinary way without great 


repercussions. But why should anybody want to murder 
him? Why should a ship pretend that its overdrive was 
blown, and then repaired, simply to arrange for the death of 
a man and a girl at the hands of fear-crazed passengers? 
And the message they wanted him to give— What was that 
about? 

He went to the Delilah's bar. There were a dozen 
passengers already in it. Brent saw one of them furtively 
filling his pockets with snack packets. A bad sign—a man 
preparing to hoard food against his fellows. 

Brent ordered a drink of sarfane, and the bartender 
served him. He sipped his drink—and froze. Sarfane was a 
light drink, and ordinarily delicious. It could not be mixed 
with anything else, though, or its flavor was_ spoiled. 
Something had obviously been mixed with this. 

He sat very still. This is quick! he thought. If 
the Delilah's officers knew the ship’s situation was hopeless, 
it would be reasonable to have served drinks doctored with 
sedative. The more unstable passengers, who would crack 
up first, would be the first to drink. If drugged, they would 
grow sleepy instead of desperate. That would make sense. 
But it had not been twenty minutes since the overdrive went 
off. Quick action.Brent thought Too quick! Much too quick! 

It was. 


A WOMAN began to scream hysterically, out in the 
passenger-lounge of theDeli/ah. Brent turned his head. The 
pimply-faced Rudi was being thrust angrily from her side by 
another passenger. 

The men in the bar talked loudly. Brent sat with the drink 
of sarfane—with something else in it—in his hand. Kit Harlow 
had said that madness and frenzy would come upon 
the Delilah's passengers. The overdrive would stay off until 
that frenzy developed. It would continue until she and her 


father had been killed. Then, she had said composedly, the 
overdrive would be repaired and the Delilah would probably 
return to the port from which she had started, taking back 
its shaken, half-crazed passengers and the bodies of those 
who had died. None of it made sense, anyhow. 

One thing was sure. The drinks of the Delilah's bar had 
been doctored within twenty minutes of the cutting of the 
overdrive. It should have taken nearly that long to be sure 
that a failure was irreparable. It seemed almost like a 
measure planned in advance. It was too quick ... 

Brent tasted his sarfane again. He savored the spoiled 
flavor carefully, trying to discern what had been added to 
ruin the delicate flavor. The addition was aromatic, bitter. It 
was just enough to spoil the pleasure of drinking sarfane. 

It's iposap, thought Brent. He_- tasted again, 
deliberately. Taurine iposap. It was a flavoring ingredient for 
mixed drinks, like the ancient bitters. It came in blue bottles 
with gold labels, and it was very, very expensive, and on 
some planets it was forbidden by law. Its flavor was 
fascinating and blended perfectly with most bar-dispensed 
beverages. It made them taste better, but most people 
avoided it. One drink, with one drop of iposap in it, was very 
good, but two were murder. Most people became fighting 
drunks when their drinks had been laced with iposap, and 
most drinkers were drunk with two such drinks under their 
belts. 

If all the Delilah's drinks had been dashed like Brent’s, 
they were not dosed to make drinkers sleepy, but to make 
them lunatics. In that case, the officers of theDe/i/jah were 
not planning to check the horrors to be expected in any ship 
hopelessly lost in space, but were planning to hurry them 
and increase them. It was designed that madness should 
follow instantly upon despair. Decent people were to be 
overwhelmed by madmen before they could organize to die 
with dignity. 

A child began to scream: 


“Mummy! Mummy! Don’t let them eat me! He says—” 
The pimply Rudi scuttled away from the terror-stricken child. 
The child’s mother comforted it absorbedly, her own face 
ashen. 

A man shouted hysterically in the bar: “If we gotta die we 
oughta kill those officers that didn’t take care—” The 
bartender moved suavely about his duties—duties which 
consisted of mixing and serving drinks. Rudi sidled to the 
bar. 

There was weeping in the passengers’ lounge. A little girl 
screwed up her face and began to whimper through the 
mere contagion of despair. Her father picked her up and 
began to pat her back, his face vacant of all thought. He 
looked blankly at the wall, mechanically trying to soothe the 
child. 

There was a thwack of fist against flesh. Someone at the 
bar, reeling, had struck someone else. Thick-tongued, he 
defied the world and fate and chance. The bartender set out 
more drinks. There was no flicker of light to indicate that the 
drink-charges were being punched on the bar-accounting 
system. Brent suddenly realized that the charge register had 
not flashed since he had been in the bar. 

Quietly Brent spilled his drink and approached the bar. 
The bartender placed another drink before him. He tasted 
it. looSap again—and no charge for the drink. Free drinks, 
and every one laced with the Taurine bitters that made one 
drinkenough for most men, and two too many, and three an 
incitement to frenzy. 

Brent spilled this drink, too, and went casually out of the 
bar. The atmosphere in it was growing tense and highly 
charged. As he went out, a man bumped into him, headed 
in. Another passenger needed a drink to help him face the 
fact that the ship—on the face of things—would drift forever 
helplessly in emptiness. Forever was a harsh word. There 
was food and water and air. There was power. The ship could 
travel between any two planets of a solar system on its 


interplanetary drive. Such a journey might take months, but 
it could be done. It could travel perhaps one light-hour, or 
even two, but not for light-years. Therefore it would drift 
forever. 

Brent went to his own cabin. Had he not been in the 
Profession he would have been raging. Instead he was 
wholly, icily calm. /t’s the idea, he thought, that she and 
her father will be killed by those beasts—made into beasts 
on purpose. Then maybe they’ll even execute the survivors 
Just to make everything tidy. In a day or so we'll all be 
Classifiable as criminals. 

Getting at some of his luggage and checking on what he 
extracted from it, he estimated there should be at least one 
murder on the Delilah within the next six hours. By that time 
everybody on the ship would have become acutely aware 
that there was life, in terms of food and water and air, to be 
gained every time someone else died. 

But he underestimated. He was in his cabin less than 
thirty minutes. When he came out there was already a man 
dead on the floor of the passengers’ lounge, with blood 
glistening in a dark pool beside him. 


IV 


NONE of the Delilah's officers was anywhere about. Brent 
asked questions angrily. No ship’s officer had appeared. The 
dead man lay where he had fallen. Somebody had come out 
of the bar, reeling. He shouted crazily: 

“Everybody’s gonna die! Everybody! Who’s gonna be 
first?” 

A sober man—now dead—had gone up to him and tried 
to quiet him, urging that the women were already despairing 
enough and there was surely no need for the children— 

The drunk bellowed, “You be first!” And stabbed. Then he 
advanced upon other passengers, waving a blood-stained 
knife and shouting his senseless refrain: “Everybody’s gonna 


die! Who'll be next?” It was motiveless murder, attributable 
exclusively to iposap in too many drinks. Some passengers 
fled from him. But a young man—one of the honeymooners 
Brent had noticed—charged with a chair held club-wise. 
Other men leaped in when he brought it down. The drunk 
was subdued and disarmed and bound with a volunteer 
guard placed over him. But no ship’s officer had answered 
the signal—often repeated—that an emergency existed in 
the passengers’ lounge. 

Brent went back to the bar. The bartender was gone, but 
he had not locked up. There were open bottles all about, to 
be used or taken by a gesture. There were more men 
drinking, now. Some looked dazed and numb, eyes glassy. 
They stared into space. There were two women at a table. 
One gulped down a drink and cried shrilly, “I don’t want to 
think! Get me another drink, somebody!” She was already 
fretful and querulous. 

Brent reached for a bottle and poured out a few 
drops. lposap. He tried another.|posap. There couldn’t be any 
doubt. He felt certain objects in his pockets and was grimly 
glad he’d packed some special tools of a construction-man’s 
using— they had been essential a little while back—in his 
bags. 

A brawny man lurched up to Brent and said thickly: 

“| don’t like yer face!” 

His fist lashed out. Brent blocked the blow, without 
returning it. Someone else said belligerently, “That’s a 
dastardly trick, with all of us dyin’ ...” Brent’s assailant 
demanded ferociously, “Who’s dyin’? I’m not!” He struck. It 
was senseless. It was sickening. It was not normal 
drunkenness. There was neither rhyme nor reason in any of 
it. A man lurched aggressively against Brent. Crazy 
fool! thought Brent bitterly. 

He defended himself—ruthlessly, with the inconspicuous 
but deadly means of defense he had been taught in the 
Profession. 


Fists flew. A bottle crashed. One of the two women 
screamed with rage. Her chair had been overturned. She 
scrambled up from the floor and flew at the nearest man in 
sight, screeching and scratching ... 

The tumult grew horrible. It was like what passed for 
festivity in the lowest of dives. Men laughed drunkenly at 
the woman, who was now clawing her chosen victim, 
shrieking abuse at him for having knocked her to the floor— 
as if that were important with the Delilah's overdrive off. The 
man fought back. The woman’s clothing tore. 

They’re watching her, thought Brent disgustedly. / can try 
it. 

He vaulted the counter, and no one noticed. He crouched 
down. The front of the bar itself was solid. The bartender had 
entered through a small, concealed door. Brent found the 
handle. He went through. He found himself in the smallest of 
airlocks. He opened the farther door and was in the crew’s 
part of the ship. 

He was on a metal catwalk amid a maze of fabricated 
girders, with feeble’ light showing the - rounded 
compartments of the ship’s essential machinery. The ship 
was actually an assemblage of metal balloons enclosed in an 
outer skin, with stiffening braces running in all directions. 


Brent recognized the pattern instantly. The Delilah was a 
Stimson-design freighter modified for passengers. Her hull 
would be strictly standard in contour to fit inside an 
overdrive field. 

He heard a dynamo hum. It was making current for the 
ship’s interior lighting. There was also the deep purring of 
the air plant. He placed the two sounds in his mind, arid 
from that knowledge could have drawn blueprints for the 
entire ship. The crew’s quarters would be up high, just under 
the control room. The interplanetary drive would be just 
above the ship’s normal center of gravity. The overdrive 
must be in one particular spot because the overdrive field 


has to enclose the ship centrally. Brent knew where he was 
and where everything he wanted to find was, too. He headed 
for the overdrive room. 

There were only dim service lamps out here. They threw 
faint glows on the narrow steel plates of the catwalk on 
which he had emerged. It would lead to the crew-lift—the 
shaft up to the crew’s quarters on which crewmen would rise 
and descend by the use of stirrups racked on every level. 
The fuel tanks were globular, to resist internal pressure. The 
separate motor rooms were also globular, so they could 
serve as airtight compartments in case of need. 

Brent went ten paces down the narrow walk. He rounded 
the ship’s main water tank. Then he vanished. He simply 
reached out, grasped a curving truss-braced girder, and 
Swung into the obscurity between the giant metal balls. The 
girders, in pairs and with stiffening members between them, 
were wholly practical ways to move from one place to 
another. Service crews in space ports used them. 

He climbed into blackness, making no noise. Presently he 
was under the air-plant room. He heard the rushing sound of 
turbines pulling air through hoses from the several 
compartments through the ship. 

Brent listened critically to the noise of the air plant, as an 
indication of the age and design of the ship. 

He was about to move on when he heard the rattle of a 
stirrup on the crew-lift. He watched. A figure descended 
slowly. He passed by a light in his descent. It was not a crew 
member, but the passenger Rudi. He got off the lift-shaft, 
clipped the stirrup in its rack without fumbling, and moved 
along the catwalk Brent had used only minutes before. 

He’s been reporting, thought Brent coldly. They’ve 
probably figured out their timetable. So many riots, so many 
dead, so much of the unspeakable, and then they'll decide 
it’s time to declare the overdrive repaired. And they’ll go 
back to Khem TV because that’s the ship’s home port and 
murder has been done, and the passengers who survive will 


be tried and executed for having reacted to despair and 
the iposap that was given them. 

He waited until the pimply man had vanished. Brent 
heard the click that told of the tiny airlock closed. He swung 
away, then, across the dim space of the ship’s interior. 

It was as he wormed his way toward the overdrive 
compartment that things fell into place with a click that was 
almost audible in his own thoughts. He realized what the 
message Kit had given him meant. It was suddenly the 
clearest and most obvious thing in the world that the 
planetary ruler of Knem IV would have his cooks executed if 
they served an Earth Commerce Commissioner a_ fruit 
called vistek on a planet called Khem IV. Vistek came from 
the other side of the Galaxy! It came from nine thousand 
light-years away! 

Brent could see precisely why that accident had made it 
necessary for theDeli/lah's overdrive to be cut off until Kit 
Harlow and her father were dead. It was a matter he was 
especially trained to see, because it was a matter 
concerning his Profession. 


V 


THE overdrive compartment, like all the others on 
the Delilah was a great round ball of metal with welded 
gores. Brent reached it and put his ear cautiously to the 
rounded wall. He listened for minutes. There were minute 
ringing noises in the metal, some of which were actually 
remote echoes of the air plant’s noises. But any large 
structure of metal, unless especially muffled, always has 
such noises. Sometimes they are easily heard, and then 
Spacemen say that it is a singing ship and the superstition is 
that it is lucky. The Delilah, though, was not musical enough 
for that. 

There was someone in the overdrive room. Brent made 
sure. So before he swung around and into the entrance, he 


got something out of his pocket, and he stepped through the 
door with a small pocket-blaster out and ready. 

The engineer was sitting in a folding foam-chair, staring 
at nothing as if fascinated by his own thoughts. As Brent 
loomed over him, he licked his lips. Then he jerked his head 
up, startled. He saw that Brent was not a crew member, but 
a stranger. He made a convulsive movement. 

“Still!” said Brent warningly. The tiny blaster bore very 
steadily. “What’s up? Why is the overdrive off?” 

The man choked, staring with horrified eyes at the 
blaster’s muzzle. Brent glanced aside for the fraction of a 
second. The master switch was open—the engine-room 
switch. He only needed to look directly at that. Without 
moving his eyes he could see that the telltale dials that 
would locate trouble-almost invariably hopeless trouble if it 
happened in space-were still hooded over. They were never 
used except in port to check the circuits, and of course, 
hopelessly, if something did go wrong in space. Between 
uses they were covered with plastic hoods to protect them 
from dust. They hadn’t been unhooded. So there had been 
no attempt to find trouble. So there wasn’t any trouble. The 
main switch had been opened on orders. 

Brent moved the blaster suggestively. 

“| said,” he repeated softly, “what’s the trouble? Why is 
the drive off? And don’t talk loudly—why are the passengers 
invited to go mad with fear?” 

The Delilah's engineer tried to speak. 

“I—I—” Then his throat closed with a click. With a visible 
effort he tore his eyes from the blaster muzzle and looked up 
at Brent’s face. His expression was one of sheer terror. 

“How about throwing the switch on?” asked Brent. The 
engineer moved trembling hands to obey. But Brent saw a 
gleam of hope in his eyes, or was it a gleam of cunning? 
Brent snapped, “Don’t touch it!” Then he said as softly as 
before. “That was just a check-up. If you threw the switch, it 
wouldn’t start the engines. It would just light up a ‘ready for 


operation’ light in the control room, wouldn’t it? And they’d 
know there was something wrong here. And they’d come— 
and maybe you'd live.” 

The engineer gasped: 

“Don’t—don’t kill me!” 

“Suppose you tell me how much you know,” said Brent, 
eyes burning. 

The engineer moaned softly. 

“So you don’t know,” said Brent, “that the overdrive was 
to be turned off, the passengers driven mad; and when the 
right people had been killed, the ship was to turn around 
and head for port. The surviving passengers would be tried 
for murder, eh? How about the crew?” he asked with 
sardonic softness. “Did you stop to think that the crew might 
be executed for not preventing the passengers from 
murdering each other?” 

The engineer babbled. He was a pitiable sight, but 
Brent was merciless. There were hundreds of thousands of 
colonized planets, now, with local histories up to two 
thousand years in length. Earth could not govern them— 
which was why the Profession was a necessity—and there 
were nearly as many forms of social organization as there 
were planets. Khem IV was a totalitarian government quite 
ruthless enough to do exactly what Brent had just named— 
and the engineer knew it. He whimpered. 

Brent looked at him with scornful pity. 

“But what can | do with you?” he demanded. “Apparently 
e¢ | know more than you do about this mess.” 

The engineer whimpered again. Then, with the frantic 
speed of desperation, he sprang from his chair at an alarm 
button on the wall. Brent pulled trigger. There was no sound. 
The engineer’s body thumped into the rounded hollow wall 
of the overdrive room, and then slumped down on the 
floorplates in the boneless limpness of a man killed by a 
blaster. 

Brent put the blaster back in his pocket. 


He now regarded the overdrive with a grim and 
knowledgeable attention. But he couldn’t afford to meddle 
with it just yet. He noted, though, the details of its 
installation. It was a good fifty years old. It had been 
installed by someone only half-qualified, by really modem 
standards. They haven’t read an engineering journal since 
this ship was built he thought grimly. They’d never heard of 
the Doom-Welt equation, for one thing, which shows with 
such beautiful clarity how and why turning part of the 
second-stage exciter into a closed circuit gives multiplied 
Space-modification effect. Brent —it was incidental to 
qualification -for the Profession—could work on this drive for 
a bare few minutes and— 

He nodded to himself. But the crew would be armed and 
desperate, and the passengers were already half-crazed with 
fear. Alarm the crew further and they might commit a 
massacre ... and to reassure the passengers would alarm the 
crew. Technically, it would be easy, but humanly it was 
impossible, he thought. Yet the impossible would have to be 
done. 

He moved about the absurdly simple apparatus that was 
the overdrive itself. It was merely a long bar of brightly 
polished metal with a peculiar greenish cast. At its ends it 
branched into slenderer rods—almost wires—that went 
through the skin of the overdrive room and spread out and 
branched again and again until they ended in pointed 
projections a few inches only beyond the plating of the hull. 
There were four separate coils of seemingly bare copper 
wire, placed in particular relationship to the bar. And that 
was all. Even the copper seemed uninsulated. But Brent 
knew better than that. 

He climbed away from the engine room with the body 
dangling and jerking as he climbed among the girders in the 
semidarkness. 

It was almost an hour later when he reached the 
passengers’ lounge again. He’d brushed himself carefully 


before re-entering. But nobody would have noticed, anyway. 

A small group of passengers had gathered together, 
quietly and grimly waiting for something. The men—there 
were not too many of them—wore varying expressions of 
pure desperation. Behind them there were the women. 
Behind the women were children. There had been fighting. 
One man had a crude bandage covering half his face, as if 
someone had clawed at his eye all too successfully. There 
were some bent and broken chairs. 

Kit Harlow and her father were near the group. Kit’s face 
was shockingly pale. Her dress was torn. Her father’s 
features were battered. Blood ran down one temple. A slow, 
deep rage, deeper than even his fury over what he had 
discovered, filled Brent to the very brim. He heard a snarling 
from the bar. “They think they’re too good for us! They think 
—’'’ It was the voice of Rudi—the pimply-faced man whom 
Brent had seen on his journey to the ship’s control room. 
Brent ground his teeth. 

Brent came to Kit, and whispered shortly: “I saw the 
overdrive. It’s in perfect working order. We’ve got a chance. 
Don’t let yourself get killed yet!” 

But he raged at the signs that she had been forced to 
struggle in the riot he had missed. He went to the bar and 
with brisk, angry motions threw water pitchers over the 
heads and onto the heads of the men inside it. 

It would have been suicidal with normal men. But the 
crowd in the bar was half-crazed by iposap—made frantic by 
a deliberately excessive dosage. Every man clutched some 
drinkable while Rudi exhorted them. They were drugged and 
drunken and he worked them up... . 

The noise was that of wild beasts turned loose. A man 
came staggering out of the melee, made suddenly cold 
sober by blood which jetted from his throat. He looked down 
at it stupidly, and leaned against the wall mutely imploring 
help from those he had joined in attacking only a little while 
ago. 


It was too late. His knees sagged and gave way under 
him. 

But Brent did not see that. He’d made a diversion. He had 
the pack fighting blindly. He dived into the fray. 

There are tricks of fighting among rioters and drunken 
men. They are not pretty tricks, but they are effective. Brent 
used them—sparingly. 

Brent got through; crouched below visibility and fighting 
his way savagely, he reached Rudi. And the pimply man did 
not know he was endangered until a fist sank deep into his 
belly, and he collapsed—and a fist connected scientifically 
with his jaw. Then Brent crouched over him, searching him 
swiftly. He found a flat case. He reached up and put it in the 
pocket of one of the surging mob about and above him. 
Then he dragged the pimply man to the wall and, crouched 
low, with his head protected by his hunched shoulders, he 
worked his way out again. 

He was not unscathed. His clothes were ripped and he 
was bleeding when he dragged Rudi out of the door. He was 
staggering and panting, alike from the beating and the 
exertion, when he blindly essayed to open a cabin door and 
drag Rudi inside. Two figures followed—kKit and her father. 

“Close the door!” Brent panted. 

Instantly he began to tear strips from the bed clothing to 
bind his victim: his hands ... his feet. He disarmed and 
gagged the pimply Rudi. 

“! should—kill him,” he said, breathing hard when it was 
done. “He was an agent provocateur assigned to stir those 
drugged fools to murder one another ... and you. He had a 
communicator on him. It carried every sound he heard and 
every word he spoke to the control room. One of those 
drunks in the bar has it on him now. It’s still keeping the 
listeners in the control room entertained. But | haven’t got 
much time—” 

Kit said quietly: 


“It’s no use. This is arranged. My father and | are to be 
killed. If we ... locked ourselves in our cabins and ... used the 
blasters on ourselves it would save other lives.” 

Brent said, still panting: 

“I've killed the overdrive engineer. Now I’ve manhandled 
this man and planted his communicator on someone else. 
When the skipper finds his engineer missing, it won’t take 
him long to figure that somebody knows what’s up! When he 
finds that Rudi’s out of circulation and his communicator’s in 
another man’s pocket, hell know somebody understands the 
whole game! And will he dare leave any passenger alive, if 
one of them knows what he’s up to?” 

Kit had been pale enough. Now she went even paler. 

“| think,” she said with difficulty, “that you have doomed 
everyone.” 

“Maybe | have,” growled Brent. “Your murder has been 
effectively bungled, now. And | rather think that the 
government that ordered this won’t be too merciful to 
bunglers!” 

Kit’s father said unsteadily: 

“Your prisoner, here, just heard what you said. Was that 
wise?” 

Brent stared at the trussed-up Rudi. He seemed 
unconscious. But Brent leaned over him and lifted an eyelid. 
A pupil —an eye glared at him. But an unconscious man’s 
eyes roll back. A lifted lid shows only the white. 

Brent laughed. 

“It wasn’t wise for him. If | know rotten governments, 
when they send somebody out to do dirty work, they give 
them a psycho test afterward to make sure they didn’t learn 
anything they shouldn’t. So Rudi, now, is going to learn 
something he won’t like. If we passengers are killed—which 
begins to look possible—and if Rudi lives to get back, hell be 
sorry, because when his psycho test shows that he’s found 
out why you two needed to be killed ...” 

Kit stared at him. Brent nodded at her. 


“There’ve been four planets found with all their cities 
looted and all their people dead. You, sir,” Brent looked at 
the Earth Commerce Commissioner, “you found out the first 
clue to what’s happening. You were served vistek at a 
banquet in the palace of the planet ruler of Khem IV. 
And vistek doesn’t grow on this side of the Galaxy, and can’t 
be brought here. It’s just as impossible to have vistek on 
Khem IV as it would be to build a space fleet capable of 
murdering and looting whole planets, without a word of the 
matter leaking out. It’s impossible. But it’s happened. And 
you've guessed the answer, | suppose, just as | have. And 
now our friend Rudi may guess it, too. But if he gets back 
home with the news, his government will kill him for 
knowing too much.” Then Brent said grimly, “He probably’ 
knows how, too. Just to make sure—” 

He bent over the bound man, whose eyes were now open 
and rolling wildly. 

“Rudi, your home planet’s the base from which ships take 
off to loot and murder. The ships weren’t built there and they 
aren't manned there. They come from a long way off in a 
brand-new fashion which isn’t even overdrive. If you get 
back home, the psycho tests will show you know that much, 
and | suspect you know they'll spend a lot of time and effort 
on you, trying to get you to tell them more.” 

The beady eyes of the prisoner were wild with terror. “1 
don’t like this man,” said Brent. “I’d intended to turn out the 
lights and let him wake up in the darkness. In blackness and 
silence, and unable to move a muscle, he’d probably have 
thought he was dead and in hell. But this is better. Come on 
—” He led the way out of the cabin. He locked the door 
behind him, with one of the keys no passenger was 
supposed to have. 


Vi 


IN BRENT’S own cabin Prof. Harlow said quietly, “What 
are you?” 

Brent had an open traveling bag on the bunk. It did not 
contain clothing. It was a tool chest. But it contained a very 
Curious assortment of tools and instruments. He chose with 
some care but more haste. He was stuffing his pockets. 

“I’m aman ina hurry,” he observed. “Why do you ask?” 

“| want to know,” said Kit’s father mildly. “Because either 
you are an extraordinary fool, or you are extraordinary in 
some other way.” He drew out a small medal, hanging on a 
chain about his neck. He twisted it oddly and showed it to 
Brent. “Does this mean anything to you?” 

Brent hesitated. Then he said: 

“Y-yes. But it doesn’t put me under your orders. I’m afraid 
| rank you.” 

Den Harlow, who was a Very Important Person indeed, 
turned to his daughter and said drily: 

“The Profession.” Then he looked at what Brent showed 
him, and added, to Kit, “I am ranked. | do take orders from 
him.” 

“I'd like it,” said Brent, “if you would get this suicide 
complex out of your daughter’s mind.” 

Brent, as a member of the Profession, had absolutely no 
legal status or authority save to ask for help from other 
members of the Profession. He had only the obligation— 
given him by his training—to move about the Galaxy and try 
to make sure that no one world anywhere acquired new 
weapons it did not share immediately with its sister worlds. 
Perhaps it was absurdly idealistic, but—as history has shown 
since, and all too clearly—it was the way by which 
civilization endured. 


As now ... 

He closed his tool kit carefully and said: 

“| was working in the Cephis star-cluster. They were 
building a big fleet of new-type spaceships there. | got into 


the construction crew to make sure there were no new tricks 
being included that were kept secret. My papers are in order 
for that work. But | heard about Procus II being found 
murdered —the fourth planet killed and looted by somebody 
from somewhere. | headed back to Earth through this 
section, trying to pick up rumors here and there. On Khem 
IV, I'll admit, | didn’t find a thing. It’s a beastly tyranny, of 
course, but if people stand for that sort of thing, they invite 
it. That wasn’t my business. But | didn’t find a whisper of 
evidence that a space fleet could be built and armed on that 
planet, able to do what has been done.” 

Den Harlow said briefly: 

“It wasn’t built there. It wasn’t armed there. It couldn’t 
be! | made my Commerce Commissionership an excuse for 
traveling about—just as you manufactured an excuse.” 

“Now,” Brent said, “you two will try to stay alive?” 

Kit nodded, her eyes bright. 

“I’m going to see if | can do something practical,” he 
added. “Yes. Be ... careful, will you?” 

He opened the cabin door and went out. He was halfway 
across the passengers’ lounge before he realized that it was 
not quite necessary for one person in the Profession to ask 
another to be careful. It wasn’t Professional. It was—well- 
personal. And she’d looked at him with bright eyes ... 

The bedlam in the bar was dying down, now, with Rudi no 
longer on hand to stimulate it. Badly beaten men wanted 
fresh drinks. Victors in battle wanted to celebrate. 

He went into the dining salon, into the kitchen. Both were 
empty. Presently they were empty even of him. He had 
returned to the empty spaces between the balls of metal 
plate inside the Deli/ah's skin. When he went out the airlock, 
he had a blaster ready in his hand. 

Not quite an hour later, a_ simultaneous’ and 
unanimous gasp sounded in the passengers’ lounge. It was 
almost a cry, choked and incredulous, from every throat 
among the passengers. Each of them had exactly the same 


experience. The cosmos had seemed to them to whirl dizzily 
in an expanding spiral. Then their stomachs turned over, 
twice. 

The ship’s overdrive had come on again. The passengers 
who'd seemed nearest to madness from terror and despair, 
now seemed closest to going out of their minds with joy. 
The Delilah was again moving through space in overdrive! 

They did not realize that there was a great difference 
between this overdrive and the one that had been cut off. 


Vil 


THE MESSAGE went in on a very tight beam, and it was a 
double-transmission. It could be received only on a very 
special instrument. 

An answer went out. It would take time to reach its 
destination in emptiness. The answer was similarly complex 
in its transmission, but its meaning was quite simple. No, 
there were no ships due from anywhere. No. There was no 
reason for aspace fleet not to come in. Yes. The apparatus on 
the ground was quite ready. 

Then, on the ice cap, a huge framework began to come 
up out of what seemed a crevasse in a glacier. It rose and 
rose and rose. There was a square metal frame. It heaved up 
smoothly until it reared two hundred feet high in a waste of 
frozen snow and ice. It was two hundred feet across. It was 
filled in, absolutely, by a shimmering silvery film which had 
the curious optical quality of an absolutely perfect reflector. 

It waited. 

Presently there were humming sounds in the sky. A wire- 
basket transmitter pointed skyward, sending a guiding 
beam. A dark shape appeared. It descended swiftly. It moved 
toward the square frame with the shimmering silvery film. It 
moved into that film. It vanished. 

It did not come out on the far side of the framework. It 
went into the film and ceased to be. Another dark shape 


descended, and another and another and another ...In a 
somehow evil procession a space fleet descended to 
atmosphere, and projected itself into the appearance of a 
silver bubble-film—and it was not. There were sixty vessels. 

When the last had vanished, the square framework 
began to descend again. It sank down into what seemed to 
be a crevasse. Then there was nothing but a small and 
inconspicuous building on a snow cap, an ice field, which 
reached for hundreds and hundreds of miles in every 
direction. The space fleet was not anywhere around. Not 
anywhere within thousands of light-years of the planet Khem 
IV ... 

Now there was a vastly different atmosphere in the 
passengers’ lounge of theDelilah. The ship was back in 
overdrive! With returned spirits, passengers tried to forget 
the two dead men in a silent cabin. The men and women 
were sure that everything would be all right now. 
The Delilah was headed on for port. Oh, undoubtedly she 
was on her way to Loren II, where she had been bound in the 
first place! 

Meanwhile there were injured to be cared for. There were 
too many of them. Those who had been only drunk were 
sleeping heavily. Some wept hysterically, remembering. 
Some —less self-conscious—turned from maniacal frenzy to 
a beaming, maudlin affection for all their supposed 
land. lposap did not make men beasts. It merely helped the 
beast within them express itself. Now, relieved of terror and 
horror and dread and despair, they were like lambs. But still 
there were too many wounded men. 

Kit looked at Brent with warm, admiring eyes. He had not 
only accomplished great things, but he was of the 
Profession. And that was a very great thing. 

Brent said, “Now the crew will really be busy.” 

“Doing what?” asked Kit, watching his face. 

“Trying to find out what | did to their overdrive—though 
they don’t know | did it. Also they’re trying to turn it off.” 


“Can’t they?” 

“Not unless they smash it,” Brent told her in grim 
amusement. “And | don’t think they’re that desperate yet. 
But they’re on the dizzy side! The overdrive shouldn’t work, 
and it does. They didn’t turn it on, but it’s on. And they can’t 
turn it off. But that’s not the worst of it, from their 
standpoint. 

“The worst of it,” he said drily, “is that it’s a different 
overdrive altogether. This is an old ship. It had a maximum 
speed of a light-year of distance in a week of time. But some 
tricks have been found out since she was built. One is a 
better setup for the exciter-coils. It’s beautifully simple if you 
understand it, but it can’t be fooled with if you don’t. If you 
change the second-stage exciter just exactly right, the 
overdrive speed shoots away up! | made that change. 
The Delilah's traveling a light-year every four hours, now. It 
ought to show up in the control room, and up there they 
should be starting to go crazy.” 

If he knew spacemen, they would be. Just such 
inexplicable factors were enough to put the crew into a 
panic. With the Delilah running wild, out of all control and 
going forty-odd times faster than possible, the crew should 
be close to gibbering. 

But the passengers were beautifully confident. Even Kit 
said relievedly: 

“You’ve made the ship go faster? Then we'll soon be 
landing on Loren II!” 

“We've passed it,” said Brent. “Some time ago. | could 
handle the ship, but the skipper can’t, but he’d kill me if | 
tried to explain. Hell never be able to land this ship by 
himself now.” 

Den Harlow said, “Then where are we going, if not to 
Loren II?” 

“I've no idea,” admitted Brent. “But I’m a lot less worried 
than our skipper. He really has something to worry about!” 
“But we must be going somewhere!” 


“The trouble is that we may be headed anywhere,” said 
Brent. He explained awkwardly. “I thought I’d better install 
the new drive to jolt the crew a little. | was afraid they’d miss 
their engineer, and Rudi, and start investigating in the 
passengers’ quarters. | came to help in case they did. But 
they’re busy. Ill go back and finish my job.” 

Kit said hopefully, “May | come and help?” 

“There may be trouble,” said Brent. “They may be 
hunting for the engineer.” 

“I’ve a blaster now,” she reminded him. “You gave it to 
me when you disarmed Rudi. | could watch while you work.” 
Her father said matter-of-factly: 

“She’s a very good shot. And as for the danger, if 
anything happens to you we’re all dead anyhow.” 

“Well go through the kitchen,” he told her. “There’s a 
door to the rest of the ship from there.” 

There was a woman in the kitchen, though. She was 
unskilfully preparing food for a child who stayed close to her. 
The woman said fretfully, “After all the terrible things that 
have happened, | do think the officers would send the cooks 
back!” 

“They're probably all working to keep the overdrive 
going,” said Kit gravely. 

The woman sat the child on a stool and began to feed it. 
They did not want her to see them disappear into the 
working section of the ship. Kit rummaged for food for the 
two of them. She brought Brent a half-warm lunch pack. 

“We should talk,” she suggested. “I’d like to know about 
you.” 

“You know everything that’s important,” he said briefly. 
“You know how | think things tie in?” 

She waited, watching him admiringly. He felt the 
admiration and liked it But he pretended not to notice. 

“There’s been theorizing,” he said in a low tone, “that 
even overdrive isn’t the limit in transportation. On the face 
of it, it’s happened. Vistek fruits can’t be shipped from the 


planet they grow on, because cosmic rays reduce them to an 
unpalatable pulp. Nobody’s ever been able to make 
a vistek seed grow away from the planet Maiden—and that’s 
on the other side of the Galaxy.” 

Kit urged him to continue. 

“There’s one way it could have gotten there,” Brent told 
her quietly. “A transmitter. A transmitter of matter. In theory 
that would be instantaneous. But so far as the Profession 
knows it’s never been done. But vistek on Khem IV proves it 
has been done.” 

“It follows,” said Kit sagely. “Of course!” 


“A transmitter on Maiden, and a receiver-transmitter on 
Khem IV. There’s a tyranny on Khem IV. There’s a barbarous 
empire out at Maiden. There’s an emperor with an 
aristocracy and torture chambers and an army and navy. 
Right?” 

“So my father said,” she agreed. 

“He’d have delusions of grandeur,” said Brent sourly. “It’s 
an occupational disease of emperors. He’d have ambitions to 
make an empire that would include all humanity. It’s been 
proved that it won’t work, but he’d think he could work it. 
And if he got hold of a matter-transmitter, he could shift his 
space fleet anywhere he pleased much faster than any fleet 
could follow it to fight it.” 

Kit said matter-of-factly, “My father doesn’t think they 
would try conquest at first. They’d poison the air of a planet 
and kill everybody, and then loot it afterward. That would be 
to reward the army and navy. Then they’d attack key 
planets. Earth, for one. They’d destroy the strong planets 
which could make fighting fleets in days, if they wanted to. 
They'd raid, first—striking, sneaking back home by matter- 
transmitter, and then striking again. Bit by bit they’d whittle 
away the strength of civilization. When it was weak enough, 
they’d take over what was left.” 


“And they’ve knocked off four planets right here,” said 
Brent coldly, “through a matter-transmitter that must be on 
Khem IV. They can bribe with the loot of worlds—I wonder 
how many other places they raid from?” 

The whole concept was overwhelming in its destructive 
potentialities. 

Brent saw red. But then the woman in the kitchen lifted 
her child down from its stool. She wiped off its face saying 
bitterly: 

“At least they ought to let the cooks back!” 

She led the child out of the kitchen. Brent said curtly: 

“Let's go!” 

His personal affairs, and even the situation on 
the Delilah faded into insignificance beside the situation 
only the three of them on the Delilah fully recognized. If this 
scheme succeeded, civilization—in terms of freedom for men 
—would be chipped away and chipped away until only an 
empire swollen with loot and armed past resistance would 
be left... . 

The two of them got into the tiny airlock that was the 
egress from the kitchen into the crew’s part of the ship. And 
suddenly Brent’s thoughts drew back from the immensities 
of galactic dangers, and he was acutely conscious of the fact 
that Kit was pressing close beside him. He knew that she 
looked up at his face in the tiny cubicle. And he realized 
with unfeigned astonishment that even with so much more 
important matters in hand he wanted very badly to kiss her 
then and there. 

But he didn’t. Instead, he opened the airlock’s outer door. 
Then they were in that unearthly area of metal balloons held 
in place by spidery girders, and dim lights, and danger. 

Brent led the way. Abruptly, he stopped and sprinted out 
the way to climb across the girders. Kit followed him without 
fear. There were many small sounds here: the dynamo 
whine, and the air-plant noises, and now and again faint 
clickings of relays. 


But suddenly there were voices. 

Lights among the empty spaces were few and dim. The 
voices sounded eerily, reflected so many times and so 
erratically among strange metal shapes. But there was a 
near-riot in being. There were yappings. There were 
Snarlings. 

Then a deep voice roared. There was a crackling, rasping 
sound. Someone screamed. The deep voice roared again. 

Brent whispered: 

They’re getting worked up. That sounded like a try at 
mutiny, and a hand heat-beam ending it. The crew probably 
wanted to smash the overdrive regardless, and somebody 
had to be shot... | wouldn’t like to be in the skipper’s boots.” 

The yappings and snarlings ceased. There were whinings 
instead. The deep voice bellowed. The babbling and whining 
stopped. 

The skipper’s still in charge,” said Brent. “Well soon end 
that!” 

Kit’s shoulder touched his. She clung to a narrow girder 
in a dimness filled with geometrical shapes. There were 
humming re-echoes of the noises just ended. 

“I’ve got my blaster ready if they come this way,” 
whispered Kit. “If they do smash the overdrive, can you fix 
it?” 

He nodded. She smiled at him. Their faces were very 
close. It was a ridiculous time and place for such things, but 
suddenly he found himself kissing her. 

She kissed him back. Her eyes were joyous. She had to 
hold fast with both hands or she would drop from the girder. 
He stopped in panic. She laughed softly. This was the 
strangest of possible times and places for a man and a girl to 
kiss each other. Then he said feverishly: 

“Come on! Let’s get to some place where it’s solid!” 


Vill 


ON A GREAT plain outside the capital city of the planet 
Maiden there were gigantic structures showing the silvery 
films of matter-transmitters. No visitors ever came to this 
city. It was not allowed. Very, very few visitors indeed ever 
came to Maiden any longer. Travelers were told there was a 
quarantine, or that space lines to Maiden ran rarely. 

If a traveler did reach Maiden, he did not leave—not ever. 

But the people of Maiden did not mind. From time to time 
the communicator systems of the planet gave notice. Then 
great mobs assembled before the matter-transmitter films. 
Presently the blunt noses of spaceships appeared, and 
Spaceships came out of the wavering films, in long lines of 
ugly shapelessness, and they settled on the meadows. Then 
the mobs surged toward them. 

And the crews of the spaceships threw out treasure to the 
mobs. Jewels, and gold, and fine fabrics, and all the 
treasures of looted Galaxy were lavished on the Maiden 
population. And then the Emperor showed himself, strutting, 
and shouts of adulation filled the air. True, only a fraction of 
the brigand-ships’ cargoes was distributed, but that was 
richness. True, the Emperor himself possessed such wealth 
as had never been dreamed possible, but that was natural. 

The Emperor and the people of Maiden, alike, believed 
that they would go on forever in his fashion: that the planet 
Maiden could be a bandit stronghold while it tore down the 
civilization of the worlds beyond, and then—without 
changing —be the capital of the empire of all inhabited 
worlds. 

That was foolish. Its downfall had already begun... . 

The man at the controls of the Delilah began to 
scream crazily. The controls did not control anything. The 
ship sped on through a horrible blackness which had only 
one tiny point of light in it, and that faint glimmering 
blinked and wavered and seemed perpetually about to go 
out. Nothing changed her motion. Nothing could touch her. 
Nothing could communicate with her. She was a runaway in 


a cosmos of nothingness which seemed constantly about to 
Swallow her forever. 

The helmsman, whose helm controlled nothing, beat with 
his fists at the bow ports which opened on blackness. He 
seized something—he did not know what—and battered 
blindly at everything and anything about him. And he 
screamed ... 

Brent finished his work. It was a highly unlikely task he 
had set himself, and he performed it in a most improbable 
fashion. He took control of the Delilah with a pair of tiny, 
animal-hair brushes and two containers of quick-drying 
fluid, plus two small instrument cases from his pockets. 

He took one of the cases out and wrenched off a 
magnetic keeper, and put the case against a girder. It clung 
instantly. It was very near to one of the rods of greenish 
overdrive-alloy which ran through all the ship in a specific 
design. He opened acontainer of liquid and began to paint, 
very painstakingly, a line of quickly drying liquid from one 
point of the box to another spot some little distance away. 
He painted another line, and another, and another, perhaps 
a dozen, in all. A little later he painted narrower lines down 
the center of each of the original fines, with liquid from the 
second container, and using the second brush. This was 
nearly the end of his task. 

Kit stayed close to him. When he moved, she moved to 
remain as close to him as she could. As he worked. Brent 
thought in astonishment. So this is how it happens! He led a 
tiny line of liquid to the greenish-tinted rod. He moved back 
to the small box clinging to the steel beam. Kit followed 
him. / /ike it! Brent thought absorbedly. He made a liquid 
connection to a metal stud on the box. It dried immediately. 

He stood up in the near-darkness. 


“Finished,” he said. 
Kit went back into his arms. 


The space liner Delilah sped on. She traveled, now, at 
some two thousand times the speed of light. In a day she 
covered nearly twice the average distance between solar 
systems. In a week she would go from one star cluster to 
another. In a month from one quadrant to another. In a year 
she would travel farther than mankind had expanded in the 
first two thousand years of space travel. 

Presently, almost reluctantly, Brent and Kit moved back 
toward the passengers’ quarters. In the airlock that led in 
they were again pressed closely together. But this time 
Brent bent down hungrily to the face lifted up to him. 

Later in Den Harlow’s cabin, Brent closed and locked the 
door. He took the second of the two essential cases from his 
pocket. 

“This is a microwave relay,” he explained. “I was working 
on ships out in the Cephis cluster, you remember. This is a 
gadget used to test circuits when you don’t want to be right 
on the spot. The relay box is out near the ship’s skin. This 
controls it. I’ve got a dozen different circuits lined in to that 
box, and from here | can work with any one of them. As long 
as | have this in my hand, | should be able to run the ship 
from anywhere in it, only since | can’t see outside the ship, 
it’s no use for navigating.” 

He explained the manner of his rewiring job. Of course 
the ancient practice of bulky insulation had long since been 
abandoned. Nowadays, dipped in dun lacquer, a wire 
became insulated by a transparent, almost infinitesimal film 
which was proof against any voltage. 

He recounted the Thommasson Law, which explains the 
superconductivity of mercury and tin and other metals at 
four degrees Kelvin. He explained that he had made his 
connections to his relay box by first painting a stripe of 
insulation along the ship’s girders, and then had painted a 
narrower stripe of dissolved superconductor in the middle. A 
superconductor has literally no electrical resistance at all. A 
thread the size of a spider’s web will carry a hundred 


thousand amperes without heating. So Brent had very 
simply and effectively concentrated all the controls of 
the Delilah at his remote-controlled relay by means of strips 
of practically invisible lacquer. And he should now have the 
ship entirely obedient to him in his cabin. 

“We'll shake ‘em up a bit first,” he said tensely, “and 
then send some dot-dash stuff on their lighting system.” 

Kit watched his face. He opened the relay-control box. He 
pushed a button. Instantly there was the dizzy spiralling of 
all space and a feeling oof acute nausea. 
TheDelilah's overdrive was off again. He left it off for three 
seconds. He pressed another button. The _ spiralling—in 
reverse—and again the nausea. The ship was again traveling 
at two thousand times the speed of fight. He left it on three 
seconds, and cut it, and left it off three seconds, and threw it 
on again. He did it with deliberate rhythm, so there could be 
no doubt that it was being done by intention. 

“The passengers will panic again,” he said, “but | can’t 
help that!” 

He gave them a series of jolts by flicking the overdrive on 
and off. 

“Now I'll talk to them,” said Brent. “This is the ticklish 
part.” 

He began to press and release another button on the 
relay box. It was dot-dash communication, utterly primitive 
in form but still used for emergency communication by 
spacecraft. As Brent pushed and released his button, the 
lights in the crew’s quarters and all the working part of the 
ship dimmed and brightened. It would amount to the most 
self-evident yet untraceable form of signaling. 

“l a-m s-t-o-w-a-w-a-y,” he ticked off. “Y-o-u c-a-n-n-o-t f-i- 
n-d m-e.” 

The light in the cabin went out. Brent groped in his bag 
and a tiny but very fierce bluish-white battery lamp glowed. 
It lighted the small room, with Den Harlow watching, and Kit 
looking warmly at Brent. 


“Smart man, the Skipper,” said Brent grimly. “He thinks 
fast. When | started sending him signals, he turned out our 
lights. If | demanded to have them back on again he’d know 
a passenger was responsible.” 

He ticked off: 

“| w-i-1-1 r-e-s-t-o-r-e Cc-o-n-t-r-o-1 t-o y-o-u i-f y-o-U p-r-o- 
c-e-e-d t-o n-e-a-r-e-s-t h-a-b-i-t-a-b-l-e p-l-a-n-e-t a-n-d 1-a-n- 
d a-n-s-w-e-r v-i-a C-r-e-w 1-i-g-h-t-i-n-g s-y-s-t-e-m.” 

“What could he do?” asked Kit breathlessly, “if he won’t 
believe you?” 

“He could pump air out of the passengers’ quarters,” said 
Brent. “But he couldn’t bleed it out into space while we're in 
overdrive. Not unless he went crazy!” 

He watched a tiny dial on the relay-control box. 

A long time later, the dial on his control box kicked. He 
watched it. 

“He’s agreed,” he said skeptically. “My guess is he’d have 
to shoot all his crew if he didn’t. But he’s in a bad fix!” He 
signalled again, for a long time. 

“I've told him his new speed and given him ten hours to 
find a planet. | told him how to handle the ship on planetary 
approach. Now we'll see what happens.” 

He put the case in his pocket. He unlocked the door. He 
put out the light from his bag before he opened it. 

Blackness pervaded the passengers’ lounge. A woman 
was weeping hysterically. Then someone flicked on a pocket 
lighter. It was a tiny point of light. The overdrive went off. It 
stayed off for minutes. Brent murmured: “He’s picking a 
nearby solar system—astrogation.” The overdrive went on 
again. Kit said: 

“Shouldn’t the ... passengers be given some hope?” 

“Not yet,” said Brent. 

There was a long wait. A tense wait. Then the lights came 
on. 

There were crewmen coming out of the bar and the 
kitchen and the steward’s airlock. They had blasters bearing 


on all who stirred. They were frightened, as well as 
desperate. A man in a skipper’s uniform, with dark brows 
almost meeting over his forehead, glared at the again- 
terrified passengers. 

Brent said sharply to the two beside him, “Get hold of 
something! Quickly!” 

He caught at a chair rail on the wall with his right hand. 
His left went swiftly into his pocket. 

The skipper said, raging, “Go ahead! Wipe them out!” 

He raised his blaster to aim at Den Harlow. 

And then all weight vanished. The ship’s artificial gravity 
went off. 

Brent shifted hands, holding himself steady with his left 
hand. The skipper did not realize, for a moment. He raised 
his blaster. As his arm and the heavy weapon rose, his body 
tilted gracefully forward. The blast made a spurt of smoke 
from the floor. Then Brent fired with his soundless pocket 
weapon. There were shrieks of terror from the passengers. 

They fell—endlessly, horribly, interminably. Their feet did 
not press upon the floor. They could not flee or dodge. They 
could not even turn their bodies. If a woman tried to thrust 
her child behind her, she found herself floating inches from 
the floor and the child an uncontrollable floating object 
which moved her as she moved it. A man lifted his hands 
before his eyes to shut out the sight of doom, and his body 
rotated grandly so that he floated face-down. There was not 
a person who could move from the spot where he had been 
standing— because there was no traction of his feet upon 
the floor. But there was no movement of a body’s member 
which did not change the angle of the body to the floor and 
walls and ceiling. And there was the sensation of ghastly 
falling towards infinity .. . 

But Brent was anchored. His first shot had killed the 
Skipper as the skipper’s aim was made impossible by his 
lack of weight. There was bedlam. Crewmen, their faces 
contorted, tried to shoot, but they could not aim either. To 


move one’s hand meant that one’s body moved also, in the 
opposite direction. And the crew was half-mad anyhow. 

Holding fast and steadied by his grip, Brent fired with 
complete ruthlessness. He found himself gripped, and Kit 
was steadying herself by him and shooting gallantly, too. 
And Den Harlow had not heard Brent’s command in time to 
obey. But he floated calmly, and turned his wrist only, and 
deliberately pulled trigger when, and only when, his blaster 
bore upon a crewman with a blaster he was trying to use. 

Brent bellowed, “Throw your blasters away or every man 
dies!” 

Six men threw down their blasters and bleated for mercy. 
They were in such a state of panic and horror that their cries 
were unintelligible. 

Then Brent put his left hand back in his pocket and the 
ship’s artificial gravity came back on. Passengers and crew 
members alike toppled to the floor from whatever position 
they had assumed with relation to it. 

“Harlow!” barked Brent. “Pick up those blasters! Shoot 
any man who tries to get them again!” 

Kit’s father moved forward grimly to help. Kit pressed 
close against Brent, desperately ready to fire in his defense, 
until the crew members who survived were backed into one 
of the cabins and the door locked upon them with a key 
Harlow nonchalantly pulled out of his pocket. 

“Now,” said Brent, his eyes burning. “We’ve got to see if 
there are any more. They figured they had to yield to an 
unknown stowaway, but they weren’t going to let anybody 
tell about them after he got off. Distribute those blasters 
where they’ll do some good, Harlow! Who’s coming with me 
to the control room?” 

Brent surveyed the situation. The control room was 
familiar enough, if old-fashioned. Panels of the wall were 
dented and smashed. Somebody had gone out of his head 
with panic. But the instrument board was unharmed. Kit was 
close behind him, her brows knitted. 


“Hm ...” said Brent. “I’m no astrogator, but | can manage 
after a fashion.” 

He pushed a button marked “General Communication.” 
He spoke into a microphone. 

“lam about to cut the overdrive once more,” he said 
firmly, “to make sure we are headed for a planetary system. | 
will let you know what | find.” 

His voice would resound through every portion of 
the Delilah's fabric. The passengers might still be fearful, but 
that could not be helped. 

Brent cut the drive. With the ship’s main telescope he 
inspected the star straight ahead. He made quick estimates. 

“We are within ten minute’s travel of a solar system,” he 
said to the microphone. “I am going to take the Deli/ah there 
and land.” 

He slipped the ship into overdrive. He smiled at Kit. Then 
he said: 

“Orders for former members of this ship’s crew. Harlow, 
take the spacemen down to the exit-port. Have them carry 
all dead bodies of other spacemen—no passengers. Have 
them ready to land.” 

He smiled again at Kit. Time passed, and passed, and 
passed. Brent threw off the overdrive. The stars sprang into 
being all around the ship. And they were amazingly close to 
a habitable world. Brent regarded them critically and said: 

“Passengers will not land until all members of the crew 
are off. This is an order!” 

He had no authority to give it, but there would be no 
protest. 

He swung the ship on her gyros. He let down, slowly at 
first but then with increasing confidence. Mountains 
appeared below. They swelled and grew large. He saw signs 
of cultivation—not intensive, but there were humans here. 

He could see trees. He slowed the Delilah's rate of 
descent. Handling an unfamiliar ship was an uneasy 
business. Tree branches and then tree trunks crashed and 


crackled as the ship settled to the ground. Brent punched 
the exit-port speaker button and ordered: 

“Crew to ground, carrying all bodies of crew members.” 

A light glowed on the panel. “Exit Port Open.” Kit’s father 
had done that. Only moments later Harlow’s voice came: 
“Crew all aground.” 

The “Exit Port Open” light faded. Brent gave the 
interplanetary drive his attention. The Delilah lifted once 
more. In seconds the blue sky turned purplish. Presently it 
was black, with many stars. 

In half an hour. Brent turned off the drive. 
The Delilah floated on. He stared out the ports. The local sun 
was definitely sol-type and there were other planets. He 
used the main telescope. He said briefly: “That one is 
inhabited. Ice caps and all the rest. Some oceans.” 

He began to operate the gyro controls to turn the ship. 
All the multitude of stars about the Delilah seemed to turn in 
a stately maneuver. He centered the planet. Then he 
carefully placed it a trifle away from the crosshairs of the 
scope. He reached over and barely touched the overdrive. 
Space swirled and swirled again. They were in perfect 
landing position. He sent the ship toward the second planet. 

“Well let the passengers off here,” he said. “It’s inhabited 
and they’ll get along all right. But | don’t get off. After all, 
the Profession’s no advantage. It’s an obligation. According 
to the law I’m a pirate for mutinying against the lawful 
Skipper of this ship, and of course it’s a capital offense to 
maroon anybody, as | just did to the survivors of the crew. 
I’m liable to prosecution for several murders, mutiny in 
Space, marooning, piracy ... and when the passengers tell 
their side of the story—l’m going to take the ship and go on 
off.”. 

“I think that’s the right thing,” said Kit with conviction. 

“You and your father will get word to Earth that there’s 
almost certainly a matter-transmitter on Khem IV, and that 


what’s happened to Procus and Sardin and Luxor and so on 
—you’ll get the word back?” 

“No,” said Kit. 

“What’s that?” he demanded sharply. 

He glanced out the bow-ports. The planet they neared 
was green and pleasing. It looked as if it would be a kindly 
world. 

There was at least one city. The passengers of 
the Delilah would want to land there and most likely stay 
there. 

“Anyhow,” said Kit, “my father says you'll be trying to 
find Earth to take the news yourself. He’s going to come 
along with you. There ought to be at least three or four men 
on a_ ship this size.” Then she added _ irrelevantly, 
“Besides, my father likes you. Very much.” 

Brent swallowed. 

Kit looked intently at her fingernails. 

“It might be nice,” she said slowly. “And—my father said 
— in case | should think of anything so foolish or so drastic- 
he’s a Commerce Commissioner and so automatically a 
magistrate. He said if we wanted him to, he’d—he’d marry 
us.” 

The green globe ahead was a world that humans lived on 
all their lives. It was a nice world. It was an admirable world. 
It grew slowly larger as the Delilah drew nearer to it. 

It was fortunate, though, that for some little while Brent 
didn’t have to pay exclusive attention to the controls. 


THE MILLIONTH YEAR 


Martin Pearson 


RALPH STRIKER’S mind was too confused and bewildered 
to appreciate the full danger of his position. He knew he was 
tottering on the brink of precipice; he could see water far 
below. But his thoughts were numb from the shock of 
sudden transference from the world he knew and 
understood, to completely alien surroundings. 

In what had seemed the veriest fraction of a second, he 
had been hurled a million years into the future, whisked 
from a laboratory where everything was comprehensible to— 
what? 

Instinctively, he tried to throw himself backward to 
safety, even as his brain sought to grasp the newness of the 
scene before him. His body was not responding properly yet: 
the shock had thrown him off balance; he was falling ... 

He could feel the terrible fear of it deep in his stomach, 
the same feeling that he received from the big roller-coaster 
at Coney Island. Then his brain began to work. He must 
remember to breathe while he was falling, must let himself 
fall limp. The water was looming beneath him now— 

Splash! He was in. The coldness of the water bit into him; 
yet, as he struggled upward, some measure of security 
returned. This was still danger, but it was danger he could 
understand and cope with. 


Carefully, now, he swam up to the surface, looked around 
quickly for sharks, or their equivalent in this world of the 
future. 

Not too far away he could see land, a lowlying bank with 
the suggestion of docks and cranes. Good. Calmer now, he 
struck out for shore, swimming heavily from the equipment 
that dragged at his shoulders. Striker wished he could drop 
his rifle and bandolier at least, but he didn’t dare. No telling 
what might be waiting on that shore— 

A steam whistle sounded behind him and he looked 
around to see a small launch pulling alongside. Hands 
clutched at him, hauled him over the rim of the craft, and 
Striker looked into faces as human as his own. They were 
chattering amiably at him, obviously asking questions, but 
he couldn’t understand a word of the language. 

His rescuers were three; suddenly they fell silent as they 
realized what a strange fish they had pulled out. Striker 
stared blankly and saw that they were certainly human. It 
was he, then, who did not give the impression of a reasoning 
being. His wet, matted hair—the rifle, hand-gun, cooking kit, 
rucksack crammed with tins, all insanely slung from his 
waist in a clattering mass—he must be a sight! He grinned 
feebly at the three rescuers. They were smaller than he; 
dark-skinned, with a prognathous cast to their features. 
Their costumes were much less radical than Striker’s for they 
knew where they were going. 

“Thanks, friends,” said Striker gratefully. Whoever or 
whatever they were, they had helped him out. 

Then the shock of his sudden transition into the future, 
his thirty-foot drop into icy waters, the strain until his 
rescue, took their toll. Striker went down and out. 

He woke in a sort of hospital ward, flopping like a fish out 
of water. For a moment of orientation he was bewildered. 
Then he sat up violently when he recalled where—and when 
— he was. His was but one of a long row of beds. They were 
only a foot off the ground, and a bit too short and skimpy for 


his big body. Down the length of the room were other litter- 
like beds, occupied by representatives of the future race in 
various stages of disrepair. Some were lying still; others were 
chattering cheerfully. 

“Hey!” Striker querulously called out. Abruptly the noise 
of the room shut off like water from a faucet; all turnable 
heads were turned his way. From a great deal of furtive 
whispering Striker guessed that he was as great an enigma 
to them as they were to him. 

One of them loped up to his bed with a supervisory air 
and shot sounds at the man. 

“Sorry,” said Striker. “I can’t understand a word you’re 
saying.” By way of explanation, he pointed -at his mouth, 
tapped Iris temple and violently shook his head. The 
attendant grinned amicably and held up two fingers as he 
bustled away. 

Striker had barely time to wonder what was up when the 
creature was back, and with another of his kind. This one 
must be older, Striker thought, for his face was covered by a 
network of dark wrinkles, and his jaw protruded very far to 
the front of his brow. It came to Striker like a blow that it was 
almost a muzzle. Had man, let alone not progressed, but 
actually fallen back along the evolutionary scale in the 
million years since his time? 

The older man turned on a light above Striker’s bed and 
held out his hand. Striker soberly shook it as the oldster 
grinned delightedly and turned to the attendant, uncoiling 
several yards of incomprehensible chatter. With a brisk smile 
the attendant rambled off. 

The old man held up a finger, as if to demand silence and 
cooperation. Striker watched very carefully as his mentor 
indicated the bedclothes, fingered them carefully, and in a 
voice heavy with significance uttered the word: “bamafa.” 

This, thought Striker, would be the inevitable language- 
lesson. Obediently he fingered the fabric and approximated 
the word. 


Being an intense, brilliant man, capable of turning on 
bursts of concentration like arc-fights, also because he had 
no opportunity to speak anything else. Striker found himself 
in a few weeks able to get along in the language of these 
people. Written speech he mastered easily, fascinated by 
the curious mathematical relations of the dot-patterns that 
formed their alphabet. 

To his surprise, aS soon as he had assimilated enough of 
the knowledge of this world to form a conclusion, he found 
quite definitely that he was in no Utopia. The sneering 
accusations of the yellow press regarding his authenticity, 
the savage attacks by disgruntled anthropologists into 
whose custody he had been given, were very human indeed. 
But among his friends, quickly found, he discovered that 
Earthly virtues as well had not yet died. 

Baffled, he explained: “I thought that if man were still in 
existence he would be advanced enough to send me back to 
my own time.” He shrugged. “I gambled and lost.” 

His first friend, the old man, Prash-maun, who had taught 
him the language, grinned, his face falling naturally into the 
lines of mirth that characterized him. “Lost, Striker? You 
expected to find yourself in either a wilderness on the heels 
of which would come swift death, or in a perfect world in 
which man had subdued his surroundings. Neither of these 
is so, but you are alive, though living on the bounty of 
friends.” 

Striker winced. Though it seemed to have no shameful 
connection among these people, he did not like the idea of 
charity. His life had been valuable in his own time. “I know,” 
he said. “But tonight we were going exploring. Shall we 
start?” 

“If you wish,” said Maun. “But from what you have told 
me of your day, you'll find little changed.” 

Striker did not believe the old man just then. Later, 
having wandered by foot and conveyance through the 
metropolis into whose harbor he had fallen, he understood. 


First they had seen the slums—a word existing in the 
language meaning exactly that—and were properly 
horrified. Rickety tenements fronting narrow, twisted streets, 
the air filled with the smell of refuse and decay; everything 
was there just as Striker had seen in the warrens under 
Brooklyn Bridge and the East End of London. 

Elsewhere they saw the homes of the _ wealthy, 
reminiscent of Millionaires’ Row on Fifth Avenue, long since 
crumbled into dust. There were shops catering to the rich 
and well-to-do, having windows and displays such as he had 
seen in his own time. 

And then they visited a factory—new ground to Striker, 
who had been born into a comfortable family and, though 
realizing well that there was a need of reform of some sort, 
had never seen how a worker lived. He was appalled at the 
filthy hovels of the factory hands. “Why do they live here?” 
he gasped to his guide. 

“Company owned,” said Maun, depressed by the sight. “If 
they want to live elsewhere they find themselves another 
job. And there are no other jobs to be had. Was it so in your 
world?” 

“| don’t know,” said Striker shakily. “I’ve signed petitions- 
protests—but | never saw anything like this. | don’t think we 
had anything the equal of your place here. Many years ago 
in my world, certainly, but reforms were going on in my 
time.” 

“Il wish | could say the same,” sighed Maun. And they 
followed the crowd on the guided tour of the factory, the 
man from the past wincing at the thought of the soul- 
crushing monotony of the work. It was a production plant of 
steam motor-vehicles involving the stamping out with heavy 
dies and presses of simple but huge parts. The workers who 
serviced the presses looked to the man from the past like 
little grimy apes moving with mechanical precision, 
machine-like and yet terribly weary. 


Striker remembered talk he had heard from some of his 
younger assistants—strange words like “Speedup” and 
“industrial decrepitude.” And now, ironically, he was only 
beginning to understand them. 

“Let’s get away from this,” he spat to his companion. “1 
can’t stand it!” 

Later, when they were smoking cigars of a sort in Maun’s 
modest apartment, the man from the past unburdened his 
soul. 

“Maun,” he cried, “one million! And what has it meant to 
man? To my eyes there has not been one upward step since 
the day when | left my own time and advanced into this. 
What can it mean?” 

The old man shrugged. “Who can say? | can see that 
there is in operation a rising tide of internationalism. | 
thought once that | might see political and national 
boundaries swept away before | died. Now it seems that it 
will take a little longer than that. Shall | tell you how far 
back history goes for us?” 

“Half a million years?” guessed Striker. 

“No,” said the old man. “Not much more than twelve 
thousand. And what traces we have of that early day are 
obscured. Man was then only a little above the beasts. First 
recorded civilization is Loayan, flourishing nine thousand 
years ago. And they were a crude people without industries 
or trade.” 

“And since then,” said Striker, “the climb to your present 
status has been slow and irregular?” 

“Exactly. Do you recognize the pattern?” 

“Very well indeed. And so | find myself in a world almost 
a duplicate of my own, yet unable to use my talents and 
knowledge. There was a song in my time—” He hummed a 
bar of the smash hit, Put Me in My Place. Abruptly Maum sat 
up. “Do that again,” he said excitedly. Striker whistled the 
tune and went on to the end with fancy runs and trills. 


Maun watched him closely, his features rapt. When the 
man from the past was quite finished, he raptly breathed: 
“Beautiful! The most beautiful thing I’ve ever heard!” 

Striker stared dumbly. “You're crazy,” he said. “That’s just 
a piece of trash that had every moron on Earth drooling with 
joy.” 

“Do you Know many more of those?” asked Maun. 

“Lots,” said Striker. “And | have a memory full to the brim 
with real music: Sibelius, Rachmaninoff, Shostakovitch. Plus 
Gershwin. Say!” Dawn was breaking. “Maybe | can make 
some money on this sort of thing?” 


FOR the next month Striker struggled feebly against the 
incredible notoriety that had engulfed him. After that he 
surrendered to the fate that was his. From his memory, well 
stocked with the syncopations and classics of his day, there 
flowed tune after tune, to which Maun would scamp up some 
sort of lyrics. His greatest popular success was an 
insignificant little swing number whose name he did not 
remember. 

And more seriously, he was able to piece together some 
sort of orchestration, for the vaguely familiar instruments of 
this new world, to Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Symphonies. This, together with numberless Bach preludes, 
fugues and chorales—the old music-master had been his 
delight and relaxation in his own time—assured him a 
reputation as a bizarre and masterly composer of precision, 
endless pains and melancholy genius. 

He lived with Maun now, not in the old scholar’s humble 
apartment near the university, but in that Millionaires’ Row 
he had seen in his tour of the city. Striker grew swiftly 
accustomed to the social usages of this far day and easily 
slid into a routine of work. Indeed, it was almost forgotten 


that he had emerged not from this world but from the misty 
depths of time long past. 

The particular joy he took in revealing to these strange 
people something of the glory of his own day, he thought, 
was sufficient compensation for the old-time scientific zeal 
with which he had torn into problems as widely scattered as 
engineering, chemistry and archeology. Striker had been an 
all-around man, and was not surprised to find himself at last 
a musician. 

The well of melody had not run dry, it seemed, for he was 
furiously at work on the notation of a Schumann piano 
concerto in the great gilded study of his house. Maun was 
quietly reading over the score as he dashed it down. Striker 
grimaced furiously and crumpled his pencil in his great fist. 
He swore furiously and steadily in English. 

Maun looked up mildly. “I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Letting off steam,” said the man from the _ past. 
“Something’s wrong—l don’t know what. | feel like this 
sometimes. Whenever it came over me in the old days I'd 
pack up and see Tibet, or work on something solid.” 

“Ah.” said the old man. “I have been waiting for this.” 

“You could tell?” 

“| could expect it from anyone—especially you, Striker.” 

The young man rose furiously and paced the length of 
the room. “What can | do?” he exploded. “I don’t know your 
world—I haven’t got my labs—my notes are heaven knows 
where!” 

“What was the last problem you were working on before 
your time-travel machine?” asked Maun calmly. 

Striker thought for a moment, knitting his brows. “We 
had a man,” he said at last “Charles Fort was his name—” 
Another long pause. 

“What did he do?” prodded the old man calmly. 

“Tore down the structure of science,” said Striker with a 
grin. “He made it his job to attack every fact established by 
research and investigation.” 


“How could he do that?” demanded Maun, fascinated. 

“By the most grueling kind of counter-research. And by 
wanton insults hurled on the heads of men who had given 
their lives in a search for the truth. And by proclaiming the 
anarchy of science. That was his life-work.” 

“Fascinating!” breathed the old man. “But what were his 
conclusions?” 

“He formulated none. Fort died—died young, some might 
think. But his work leads so inevitably to certain conclusions 
that it only remains to check them.” 

“It may be so,” said Maun tolerantly. “Go on.” 

“What do you know about ball lightning?” 

“Nonsense! A fable.” 

“| thought you’d speak that little piece,” laughed Striker. 
“I've heard it before. But ball lightning exists nonetheless. 
Countless observers have seen it with eyes as sound as 
mine. How about lights in the sky?” 

“Scores of reasons. Gegenschein, cloud effects, 
meteorites, radiant gas escaping from some natural well, 
distant cities, aircraft—take your choice.” 

“You've taken yours already, eh? | shan’t argue. You can 
never argue on the premise that the other man is wrong, 
which is what you’re doing.” Striker paced the floor, softly 
fuming. “I'll see,” he murmured at last. “Balls of fire ... lights 
in the sky ... strange visitors ... unknown languages ... 
poltergeisten, fairies and demons!” 

“One of our newspapers.” said Maun, “has a jeering 
column. They collect stories from papers all over the country 
and poke fun at them for their provincialism, sincere 
religious conviction, or whatever other crude manifestation 
of emotion they may display. Surely they should have a jest 
or two at the expense of some backwoods editor reporting 
lights in the sky.” 

“Thanks, Maun,” said Striker. “And the day that one 
appears I’m going—wherever it is.” 


“| was going to say,” continued Maun tonelessly, realizing 
that his best and only friend was about to slip two thousand 
miles away from him, “that they carried just such an item. 
Lights were seen in Bolama, to the North, by some trappers.” 

“Bolama,” echoed Striker. He had seen literary allusions 
to the frozen peninsula before; it was the equivalent of 
Ultima Thule. 


STRIKER shifted the heavy-laden pack on his shoulders. It 
had been the rucksack that he had taken with him into this 
world of the future, and with it he carried the rifle and air- 
gun that had been also part of his equipment. He didn’t 
trust the tricky little steamguns of the people who had 
befriended and enriched him. 

He had left his porters behind him at the _ last 
weatherstation, heeding their terrified pleading. And now 
had come sudden realization of the futility of carrying with 
him, as he had planned, the masses of observational 
equipment now discarded. 

Ahead of him, the trail was unmarked and the snow new. 
Glimpsing high above him the sharp line of demarcation 
between snow and sky, he felt his body go cold. It must be 
the altitude, he thought. When he had dropped the porters, 
they had told him that the highlands ahead were almost 
unexplored. They thought that he would find an aboriginal 
village inhabited by natives of the continent. They thought, 
also, that these natives would give him food and shelter. But 
they were by no means sine. Once beyond the timberline, 
they were automatically lost, despite the marvelous maps 
and trek-charts that Maun had prepared for the journey. 

He paused to look behind him for a moment, seeing his 
tracks in rotten snow, then mushed on. And at the peak of 
the pass he stopped short. Before him stretched so 


incredible an expanse of snowy tundra that his eyes ached 
at the effort of encompassing ail at one glance. Clumps of 
plain grass stretched before him, growing tiny in the vast 
distances of the snowy prairie. 

Striker sat down in the snow, breathing deeply. He 
unshipped his pack and pulled out one of the trek-charts his 
scholarly friend had drawn for him. With a red pencil he 
marked a deliberate X in the very center of the pass 
indicated on the map. Underneath him, he knew, was a cairn 
buried by previous adventurers. They had gone about a 
hundred miles farther and turned back, broken in mind and 
body. Blame it on the weather, he thought. If the cool, dry 
wind kept up he was fairly safe; he might even make it to 
Bolama in two more days, using every glissading trick and 
braker he knew. And if one of the prairie blizzards swept 
down on him, it might take longer. Or he might never get 
there at all. 

Wearily, Striker rose again and started down, his feet 
plunging deeply in the snow. He rubbed his eyes as specks 
on the bleak tundra swirled before him. Hastily, knowing 
from three Himalayan expeditions how swiftly and terribly 
snow-blindness could come, he fumbled for his dark glasses, 
Snapped them on his head. But the spots were still there. 
They were too large to be men and moved too swiftly. Could 
they be mounted riders, he wondered. He had heard 
something of the sort about the aborigines of this land. 

Deliberately, he sat in the snow to wait. The moving 
figures grew larger. He could see that they were riders: short, 
dark men on wry little canine-type animals. He lit one of the 
cigars to which he had become accustomed as the figures 
approached. 

“Hello, friends!” he called out across the snow. They did 
not understand. Drawing rein they unshipped from their 
shoulders bows of laminated horn, raising them against him. 
With a start he whipped the airgun from his belt. Three 
times the flat crash of the weapon sounded. He had aimed 


for their mounts; two bolted, bucking wildly, and the third 
dropped where it stood, its rider tumbling off. 

With a cry the little man scrambled to his feet, drawing 
the powerful bow taut. Striker was about to send a fourth 
slug smacking into the man’s skull when the gun fell from 
his hands. His skin was tight and hot as though a sudden 
fever had come over him, and he was trembling in every 
fiber. The sun, low in the west, seemed suddenly eclipsed 
and Striker felt faint and weary. With half an eye he saw the 
barbarian with the bow had exploded into lumps of flesh 
scattered over the tundra. 

Striker looked up and saw little, electric-blue balls of fire, 
each bearing a similar caricature of a face, clustering above 
him. 

He found his tongue as two thinly shining rays of light 
enveloped him and he was lifted up into the cold air. 
“Lights,” the man from the past said thickly. “Lights in the 
Sky.” 

What happened to Striker then, happened at an 
inconceivable pace. He had no concept of his motion except 
that afforded by “persistence of vision.” Just as a lightning 
flash that seemed to last for a full second actually comes 
and goes in a millionth of that time so Striker saw beneath 
him the sweep of a whole continent, followed by a brief flash 
of blackness, as of space. 

He thought he saw before him, hanging among the stars, 
a vast open hall of pure light and color. And the next thing 
he knew he was standing in that glowing hall. The small, 
blue spheres that had been carrying him floated before him, 
then split cleanly in half and, as they disappeared there 
floated from the spheres luminous points of white, 
surrounded by little tangles of viscera, glaring filaments and 
radiants. 

Striker knew then what was about to happen to him; and 
with all the incredible stubbornness of a human mind he 
braced himself against the shock that was coming. 


Then, in a colossal flash of enlightenment, it came over 
him. The tangle of guts floating before his eyes spoke in a 
deep, vibrant voice: “We aren’t gods. We can’t tell you the 
truth and not blow your brains out like an electric chair. But 
if you discover for yourself—” 

Striker, abruptly, was disembodied and hurled into the 
past. Painless, soulless, he was there to see and remember. 
Very, very slowly the intelligence he had experienced began 
to take form. Slowly the matrix dissociated from _ its 
background and emerged aglow with meaning: 

One million years into the past slid the ego of Striker and 
again he saw his own world, but as he had never seen it 
before. From the cold black of space he looked down with 
eyesight incredibly clear and at the same time heard and 
understood the strange babble of two billion tongues and 
followed the thread of two billion lives. 

He discerned himself on the roof of the bleak, barnlike 
structure on Staten Island, the highest point of the Eastern 
Seaboard, stepping into the cubicle on which he had been 
laboring intermittently for the past eighteen years. Striker 
dispassionately saw himself as he had been—clear gray eyes 
staring fearlessly into the future. He well knew that the 
cluster of men about him, his assistants who operated the 
external controls of his time-catapult, were smaller of soul. 
Without hatred he clearly saw into the mind of his young 
assistant the festering thought: “...hope the old swine never 
comes back-risking his priceless reserves: time, money, 
me....” And the thought trailed off into a rotten pocket of 
suppurating vileness. 

A slam of sound and a flash of light and Striker saw that 
he had vanished from the cabinet. Watching from the black 
of space, he felt no pain or shock. What had happened to 
this other Striker had happened. 

His attention focused sharply on other things of his day: 
hospitals, factory, shipyards. With the cruel dissecting eyes 
of a surgeon he probed into the lives of his people, keenly 


noting the action and interaction. “Practice enough,” he 
thought at last. 

Then he cut sharply into a little cellar apartment, the 
incarnation of squalor and dank poverty. It was the contrast 
between his clean, brisk lab, this hell of stenches and fetor. 
It was a contrast too intolerable, almost, to be real. He 
probed the minds of the family that lived there—terror- 
ridden, hating, despising and despised. 

Striker was shocked. His emotions were stirred, and that, 
he found abruptly, as he tried to shift his focus of attention, 
was very bad, because if he let his emotions enter into the 
matter he was stuck. And the fear that this realization 
engendered nearly undid him for good. With a coldly violent 
wrench he snapped himself into the next day. It would not 
do to observe too closely, he realized. 

After a thorough inspection of the world of the 1950’s, he 
drifted on along the time-stream for a score of years, 
alternately contracting and expanding his ego, as it were. 
This seemed to give him some sort of purchase on the fabric 
of space; the mechanical analogy was peristalsis. 

The North America of 1970 was not pretty to see. All hell 
had broken loose, and the fin du siécle mind had begun to 
assert itself. New York city was still the biggest town in the 
world, but it had regained the unwanted title of the most 
corrupt. To the customary sewer and sanitation grafts there 
had been added a few new ones; Striker saw into the minds 
of what was known as the “Powerhouse,” the dozen men who 
ran the lives of the dozen million New Yorkers. 

Striker shifted to the West Coast and found things in 
better shape. There the factories were cleaner and better-lit; 
there were anti-speedup laws enforced by aé_ reform 
government. Hollywood, entertainment capital before 
television had granted that palm to high-up, centrally 
located Denver, was the world focus for _ plastics 
manufacture. Square miles of buildings turned out 
everything from buttons to houses, molded in one piece. 


Striker actually saw houses rolling three per minute from the 
assembly line. 

Then Striker took a fairly long jump through time—fifty 
years—and landed smack in the middle of a second civil 
war, this time between the East and the West. And this time 
there was direct participation by the foreign nations. 
America was the battleground of the world. There wasn’t a 
square foot in the corn belt that hadn’t been poisoned, 
Shelled or bombed by one side or the other. New Yorkers 
were living in their vast subway system on canned goods 
when Striker looked in. They were mentally in the same 
state of dumb terror that always grips the small man when 
he is crushed between two forces which he does not 
understand. 

In Los Angeles things were worse, because the people 
there had no subways to protect themselves from the Asian 
bombers that were flying over nightly from the Land of the 
Rising Sun—on behalf of the Allegheny States—to lay their 
eggs. The wheels had stopped turning in Hollywood; by 
tuning in on some Army high-ups, Striker found out that 
production facilities were scattered over most of Arizona, 
under the sand. 

He located one of these and projected his mind into an 
empty battle tank as it was being trucked out to a 
distribution point near ruined Tucson, blasted to powder 
years ago. 

The tank was manned by a foul-mouthed youth, about 
seventeen, who ferried it to Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
where it joined several thousand others. A more experienced 
hand took over. From the conversation Striker realized that 
they were going to try to get through to Springfield, Ohio, 
and to cut off the Easterners from the Great Lakes. 

The monster division of tanks met opposition in some 
very solid forts, rolling over them at great cost in life and 
fire-power. For the next week they kept moving, slower and 
slower, harried by planes and infantry. When Striker’s tank 


was blown up he departed to his observation point in space, 
quite certain that the Westerners would not’ reach 
Springfield, Ohio—not this time. 

He worked himself ahead exactly a century and looked 
down on a continent again peaceful. The war had been 
decided by a plague which had wiped out whole armies on 
both sides. Foreign powers had moved in to carve up the 
rich prize. 

Another century passed and Striker saw another 
American Revolution, not by a landed, rum-smuggling 
aristocracy, but by the slavelike labor who ran the foreign- 
owned factories and mines. This time it was keeps; there 
were scenes of slaughter that made the watcher sick to his 
imaginary stomach. And he found that he was jammed 
again, unable to move in space or time. It took discipline to 
wrench himself away from the bloody scenes going on 
beneath him. 

He did not observe very closely on his next jump. For the 
first thing he saw was a little arc of light spilling sparks from 
a port, shooting through space all the way to the Moon, 
where it crashed leaving no survivors. Striker’s feelings of 
pride and accomplishment were as dangerous as his disgust 
with needless slaughter. 

Striker moved ahead five hundred years and watched 
from a distance, finding the void thick with darting jewels 
made by man. Rockets were everywhere, ferrying human 
beings and priceless commodities. Cautiously, he peered at 
Mars to find there a human population of a billion, and 
growing steadily, from all indications. Surprisingly, there 
were few great public works and dwellings. Man was living a 
natural life. There was a score of years devoted to schooling, 
then the usual human activities of working, breeding and 
finally dying. But it looked very attractive to Striker, for 
there was no more disease and the life-span had more than 
tripled. It was a superb exaggeration of a genus’ life history. 
And it was the same on nearly all the other planets. 


He was not sure how far ahead he moved on his next 
jump into futurity, but it must have been unthinkable 
centuries. Mars had been depopulated by some unspecified 
catastrophe, and the race was determined that that would 
not happen again. Tinkering with genes had produced a 
strain of men with homy plates covering their bodies and 
great safes surrounding their brains so that nothing less 
than a stick of dynamite in the mouth could harm them. But 
it proved to be a blind alley, for with the reversion to 
brutally strong body-formation, came a_ corresponding 
psychological atavism; over the course of the next thousand 
years crime reappeared and hate lust-murders were 
common. 

Concerted action by the humans who had not the horn- 
plate genes wiped out the strain in quick order. Experiments 
began anew at an opposite pole, and man became slight in 
the next few generations. 

The end result of this Striker did not see. At the end of 
one of his flights he landed off Saturn and probed down to 
the surface to see what he could. And what he saw! 
Pavements that glowed with inner fire, buildings that were 
little more than arcs of electricity between four terminals! It 
was when he saw the men that he feared for his sanity, for 
they were slight creatures, right enough. And many had 
pulpy little horns on their brows. Some glowed with 
enormously stimulated mitogenic rays. 

The implication of this chilled Striker with horror; he tried 
to leave, to retreat into space for a while to think—and could 
not move. This was at last what he had dreaded, and the 
horror snowballed, gathering magnitude and intensity. 


IV 


STRIKER, fixed immovable, was jammed out there in 
Space until seven years had passed. For the first three he 


assiduously courted madness by brooding on his plight. By 
the fourth year he had come to his senses and worked out a 
grueling system of mental control that would ultimately 
divorce his mind from any vestige of emotion and impulse, 
leaving him, for the length of his time traveling, a cold and 
passionless being, secure from any repetition of this event. 
After four years of controlling, his project succeeded and he 
was free again to wander. 

He set his course for no less than fifteen thousand years, 
and back to Earth. He had seen enough of Saturn and its 
environments. 

When he had assumed his customary observation point 
he looked down briefly. The Earth was again a jungle, 
abandoned by man and given over to reptiles and 
carnivores. Striker brought his super-acute vision to bear on 
a little column of smoke. It was neither volcano nor forest 
fire. And another crushing fact insinuated itself into his 
mind. With only the staggering semblance of control he tore 
as far away from the planet as he could go, finding himself, 
seconds later, off Proxima Centauri’s planetary system. 

And there too were human beings—his people—now with 
bodies shriveled, blow-horns extended into luminous organs, 
some swinging clear of the ground as they moved. They 
lived wholly radiational lives, with customs and speech 
utterly beyond his conception. Had he not observed their 
evolution he would never have believed that they had 
started as the genus homo. They too were able to pass 
through time and space at will. 

The watcher set his course for Earth again, ready to face 
facts that should not be denied. 

Over the mother-planet Striker minutely observed a 
colony of apes who had learned the use of fire. There were 
no more than a few hundred of them left, but in a century 
they were chattering at each other in the crude beginnings 
of a language. It was their salvation that they were fairly 
large but not so large that they had no practical enemies. 


On account of their size they were forced to use what brains 
they had in the invention of devices to save their strength 
for work. 

They were social creatures. As soon as the population 
increased they formed elaborate social tabus that nearly 
ended them, for their ritual made mating so elaborate an 
affair that the common-sense thing to do was to break the 
laws, seize a wife and become an outsider. A great reformer 
arose inevitably—for the will of the apes to end their 
fantastic restrictions had to find an outlet—and cut the 
Gordian knot. He lived to an extraordinary age, and for most 
of his life he ruled over the tribe. And under that rule, they 
prospered marvelously well. 

A couple of centuries later they discovered agriculture, 
and then there was no checking them. It was no time at all 
before they reached the classical point of civilization when 
they realized that it was more worth their while to make 
their criminals and prisoners work for them than to eat 
them. 

They colonized extensively, being remarkably fecund 
animals. Their people were spread over most of the world 
before they had given up cannibalism. The slave system 
endured for a long, long time—so long that Striker wondered 
if they would never advance—though, of course, he knew. 

He found, although speeded up somewhat, the usual line 
of development. An industrial revolution occurred and 
slavery came to an end. Cities in the real sense grew like 
mushrooms, most of them wrought from the tangled steel 
that was the only token left that genus homo had once 
passed that way. 

When great liners were plowing the sea, coming to 
berth in harbor cities. Striker knew with exhausted 
gratefulness that his incredible journey was near an end. He 
saw drifting past him three of the blue radiational spheres in 
which human beings traveled through space, and tried to 
contact them but there was no reply. The spheres were from 


Rigel whose population specialized in travel of space and 
time. 

Very carefully, he observed one special harbor, where 
little steam-launches patrolled the waters day and night on 
the alert for smugglers. He saw, at last, a strangely dressed 
man, not at all like the ape people, appear out of nowhere 
and splash into the harbor’s waters. And he knew, with an 
abstract admiration, that the man was himself. 

He watched this other Striker investigate the ways of the 
world of the millionth year, saw him sitting on the tundra 
where the ball lightning had been seen. He saw him taken 
up by the human beings from Rigel and transported to the 
hall they had built for him in space out of free electrons. 

“—-and have the toughness to resist panic and explore we 
Shall give you that power,” Striker rubbed his eyes, found 
that he was in the hall in space. The organ notes of the 
human being from Rigel were still sounding in his ears. He 
had covered the million years in the blink of an eye. 

Assembling his memories and visions of the past, he said: 
“It was a very great message. | could not have borne it any 
other way. Why—” 

The creatures anticipated him, of course. They not only 
knew what he would say, they knew why he would say it; 
they could probe down to the deep motives that were lost 
even to Striker himself. 

“Because,” said the organ-voice, “you are a man. We too 
are men.” Striker knew that there was something more, 
something that the man would not tell him, something that 
he would have to feel... 

He was silent for a long time, sensing the currents of 
thought that beat from the three creatures. 

Finally, the voice said: “We shall send you back.” And 
150 then he got it; snatched out and got it like a brass ring 
from the feeder at a merry-go-round. As he was whirling 
through space in the electronic arms of the blue spheres he 
cried, strangled: “No... wait... l’Il—” 


He choked and caught his breath back again. “III go back 
with you—” Then he saw that he was facing Maun in his own 
house. Striker fell into a chair and buried his head in his 
hands. He knew that already the three human beings were 
sleeting back to Rigel with a sad message for the fate of 
Man. 

“Maun,” he groaned, “they couldn’t ask me. | had to 
volunteer it. They’re dying out—need fresh blood—that’s 
me. But they couldn’t ask me!” 

Maun, aged face wrinkled with concern, gasped: “Striker- 
how did you get here? Are you ill?” 

Striker was feverish. “There was a race of men before 
mine. They died out. Your people will rise to 
internationalism, spaceflight, radiational existence—and 
then—” 

Maun rose and got Striker a narcotic drink. “You’re sick,” 
he said. 

Striker pushed it away, thought better of it and drained 
the cup. If Maun thought he was raving, so much the better. 

This was the blackest day of Striker’s life, a message of 
cosmic futility that made the Middle Ages, six hundred years 
of ignorance, blackness and horror, seem like a stubbed toe. 

He would not talk. It would serve no purpose and help no 
person in the business of living. 


THE CHAPTER ENDS 


Poul Anderson 


“NO,” SAID the old man. 

“But you don’t realize what it means,” said Jorun. “You 
don’t Know what you’re saying.” 

The old man, Kormt of Huerdar, Gerlaug’s son, and 
Speaker for Solis Township, shook his head till the long, 
grizzled locks swirled around his wide shoulders. “I have 
thought it through,” he said. His voice was deep and slow 
and implacable. “You gave me five years to think about it. 
And my answer is no.” 

Jorun felt a weariness rise within him. It had been like this 
for days now, weeks, and it was like trying to knock down a 
mountain. You beat on its rocky flanks till your hands were 
bloody, and still the mountain stood there, sunlight on its 
high snow fields and in the forests that rustled up its slopes, 
and it did not really notice you. You were a brief thin buzz 
between two long nights, but the mountain was forever. 

“You haven't thought at all,” he said with a rudeness born 
of exhaustion. “You've only reacted unthinkingly to a dead 
symbol. It’s not a human reaction, even, it’s a verbal reflex.” 

Kormt’s eyes, meshed in crow’s-feet, were serene and 
steady under the thick gray brows. He smiled a little in his 
long beard, but made no other reply. Had he simply let the 
insult glide off him, or had he not understood it at all? There 
was no real talking to these peasants; too many millennia 
lay between, and you couldn’t shout across that gulf. 


“Well,” said Jorun, “the ships will be here tomorrow or the 
next day, and it'll take another day or so to get all your 
people aboard. You have that long to decide, but after that 
it'll be too late. Think about it, | beg of you. As for me. I'll be 
too busy to argue further.” 

“You are a good man,” said Kormt, “and a wise one in 
your fashion. But you are blind. There is something dead 
inside you.” 

He waved one huge gnarled hand. “Look around you, 
Jorun of Fulkhis. This isEarth. This is the old home of all 
humankind. You cannot go off and forget it. Man cannot do 
so. It is in him, in his blood and bones and soul; he will carry 
Earth within him forever.” 

Jorun’s eyes traveled along the arc of the hand. He stood 
on the edge of the town. Behind him were its houses—low, 
white, half-timbered, roofed with thatch or red tile, smoke 
rising from the chimneys; carved galleries overhung the 
narrow, cobbled, crazily twisting streets; he heard the noise 
of wheels and wooden clogs, the shouts of children at play. 
Beyond that were trees and the incredible ruined walls of Sol 
City. In front of him, the wooded hills were cleared and a 
gentle landscape of neat fields and orchards rolled down 
toward the distant glitter of the sea; scattered farm 
buildings, drowsy cattle, winding gravel roads, fence walls of 
ancient marble and granite, all dreaming under the sun. 

He drew a deep breath. It was pungent in his nostrils. It 
smelled of leaf mold, plowed earth baking in the warmth, 
summery trees and gardens, a remote ocean odor of salt and 
kelp and fish. He thought that no two planets ever had quite 
the same smell, and that none was as rich as Terra’s. 

“This is a fair world,” he said slowly. 

“It is the only one,” said Kormt. “Man came from here; 
and to this, in the end, he must return.” 

“| wonder—” Jorun sighed. “Take me; not one atom of my 
body was from this soil before | landed. My people lived on 


Fulkhis for ages, and changed to meet its conditions. They 
would not be happy on Terra.” 

“The atoms are nothing,” said Kormt. “It is the form which 
matters, and that was given to you by Earth.” 

Jorun studied him for a moment. Kormt was like most of 
this planet’s ten million or so people—a dark, stocky folk, 
though there were more blond and red-haired throwbacks 
here than in the rest of the Galaxy. He was old for a primitive 
untreated by medical science—he must be almost two 
hundred years old—but his back was straight, and his stride 
firm. The coarse, jut-nosed face held an odd strength. Jorun 
was nearing his thousandth birthday, but couldn’t help 
feeling like a child in Kormt’s presence. 

That didn’t make sense. These few dwellers on Terra were 
a backward and impoverished race of peasants and 
handicraftsmen; they were ignorant and unadventurous; 
they had been static for more thousands of years than 
anyone knew. What could they have to say to the ancient 
and mighty civilization which had almost forgotten their 
little planet? 

Kormt looked at the declining sun. “I must go now,” he 
said. “There are the evening chores to do. | will be in town 
tonight if you should wish to see me.” 

“| probably will,” said Jorun. “There’s a lot to do, readying 
the evacuation, and you’re a big help.” 

The old man bowed with grave courtesy, turned, and 
walked off down the road. He wore the common costume of 
Terran men, as archaic in style as in its woven-fabric 
material: hat, jacket, loose trousers, a long staff in his hand. 
Contrasting the drab blue of Kormt’s dress, Jorun’s vivid 
tunic of shifting rainbow hues was like a flame. 

The psychotechnician sighed again, watching him go. He 
liked the old fellow. It would be criminal to leave him here 
alone, but the law forbade force—physical or mental—and 
the Integrator on Corazuno wasn’t going to care whether or 


not one aged man stayed behind. The job was to get 
the race off Terra. 

A lovely world. Jorun’s thin mobile features, pale-skinned 
and large-eyed, tinned around the horizon. A_ fair 
world we came from. 

There were more beautiful planets in the Galaxy’s 
swarming myriads—the indigo world-ocean of Loa, jeweled 
with islands; the heaven-defying mountains of Sharang; the 
sky of Jareb, that seemed to drip light—oh, many and many, 
but there was only one Earth. 

Jorun remembered his first sight of this world, hanging 
free in space-to watch it after the grueling ten-day run, 
thirty thousand light-years, from Corazuno. It was blue as it 
turned before his eyes, a burnished turquoise shield 
blazoned with the living green and brown of its lands, and 
the poles were crowned with a glimmering haze of aurora. 
The belts that streaked its face and blurred the continents 
were cloud, wind and water and the gray rush of rain, like a 
benediction from heaven. Beyond the planet hung its moon, 
a scarred golden crescent, and he had wondered how many 
generations of men had looked up to it, or watched its light 
like a broken bridge across moving waters. Against the 
enormous cold of the sky-utter black out to the distant coils 
of the nebulae, thronging with a million frosty points of 
diamond-hard blaze that were the stars—Earth had stood as 
a sign of haven. To Jorun, who came from Galactic center and 
its uncountable hosts of suns, heaven was bare, this was the 
outer fringe where the stars thinned away toward hideous 
immensity. He had shivered a little, drawn the envelope of 
air and warmth closer about him, with a convulsive 
movement. The silence drummed in his head. Then he 
streaked for the north-pole rendezvous of his group. 

Well, he thought now, we have a pretty routine job. The 
first expedition here, five years ago, prepared the natives 
for the fact they’d have to go. Our party simply has to 
organize these docile peasants in time for the ships. But it 


had meant a lot of hard work, and he was tired. It would be 
good to finish the job and get back home. 

Or would it? 

He thought of flying with Zarek, his teammate, from the 
rendezvous to this area assigned as theirs. Plains like oceans 
of grass, wind-rippled, darkened with the herds of wild cattle 
whose hoofbeats were a thunder in the earth; forests, 
hundreds of kilometers of old and mighty trees, rivers 
piercing them in a long steel gleam; lakes where fish leaped; 
Spilling sunshine like warm rain, radiance so bright it hurt 
his eyes, cloud-shadows swift across the land. It had all been 
empty of man, but still there was a vitality here which was 
almost frightening to Jorun. His own grim world of moors and 
crags and spindrift seas was a niggard beside this; here life 
covered the earth, filled the oceans, and made the heavens 
clangorous around him. He wondered if the driving energy 
within man, the force which had raised him to the stars, 
made him half-god and half-demon, if that was a legacy of 
Terra. 

Well—man had changed; over the thousands of years, 
natural and controlled adaptation had fitted him to the 
worlds he had colonized, and most of his many races could 
not now feel at home here. Jorun thought of his own party: 
round, amber-skinned Chuli from a tropic world, complaining 
bitterly about the cold and dryness; gay young Cluthe, 
gangling and bulge-chested; sophisticated Taliuvenna of the 
flowing dark hair and the lustrous eyes—no, to them Earth 
was only one more planet, out of thousands they had seen in 
their long lives. 

And /’m a sentimental fool. 


Il 
HE COULD have willed the vague regret out of his trained 


nervous system, but he didn’t want to. This was the last time 
human eyes would ever look on Earth, and somehow Jorun 


felt that it should be more to him than just another 
psychotechnic job. 

“Hello, good sir.” 

He turned at the voice and forced his tired lips 
into a friendly smile. “Hello, Julith,” he said. It was a wise 
policy to learn the names of the townspeople, at least, and 
she was a great-great-granddaughter of the Speaker. 

She was some thirteen or fourteen years old, a freckle- 
faced child with a shy smile, and steady green eyes. There 
was a certain awkward grace about her, and she seemed 
more imaginative than most of her stolid race. She curtsied 
quaintly for him, her bare foot reaching out under the long 
smock which was daily female dress here. 

“Are you busy, good sir?” she asked. 

“Well, not too much,” said Jorun. He was glad of a chance 
to talk; it silenced his thoughts. “What can | do for you?” 

“l wondered—” She hesitated, then, breathlessly: “1 
wonder if you could give me a lift down to the beach? Only 
for an hour or two. It’s too far to walk there before | have to 
be home, and | can’t borrow a car, or even a horse. If it won’t 
be any trouble, sir.” 

“Mmmmm-—shouldn’t you be at home now? Isn’t there 
milking and so on to do?” 

“Oh, | don’t live on a farm, good sir. My father is a baker.” 

“Yes, yes, so he is. | should have remembered.” Jorun 
considered for an instant. There was enough to do in 
town, and it wasn’t fair for him to play hooky while Zarek 
worked alone. “Why do you want to go to the beach, Julith?” 

“Well be busy packing up,” she said. “Starting tomorrow, 
| guess. This is my last chance to see it.” 

Jorun’s mouth twisted a little. “All right,” he said; “I’ll take 
you.” 

“You are very kind, good sir,” she said gravely. 

He didn’t reply, but held out his arm, and she clasped it 
with one hand while her other arm gripped his waist. The 
generator inside his skull responded to his will, reaching out 


and clawing itself to the fabric of forces and energies which 
was physical space. They rose quietly, and went so slowly 
seaward that he didn’t have to raise a windscreen. 

“Will we be able to fly like this when we get to the stars?” 
she asked. 

“I’m afraid not, Julith,” he said. “You see, the people of 
my civilization are born this way. Thousands of years ago, 
men learned how to control the great basic forces of the 
cosmos with only a small bit of energy. Finally they used 
artificial mutation—that is, they changed themselves, 
slowly, over many generations, until their brains grew a new 
part that could generate this controlling force. We can now, 
even, fly between the stars, by this power. But your people 
don’t have that brain, so we had to build space ships to take 
YOU away.” 

“| see,” she said. 

“Your great-great-grandchildren can be like us, if your 
people want to be changed thus,” 

“They didn’t want to change before,” she answered. “| 
don’t think they’ll do it now, even in their new home.” Her 
voice held no bitterness; it was an acceptance. 

Privately, Jorun doubted it. The psychic shock of this 
uprooting would be bound to destroy the old traditions of 
the Terrans; it would not take many centuries before they 
were culturally assimilated by Galactic Civilization. 

Assimilated—nice euphemism. Why not just say—eaten? 

They landed on the beach. It was broad and white, 
running in dunes from the thin, harsh, salt-streaked grass to 
the roar and tumble of surf. The sun was low over the watery 
horizon, filling the damp, blowing air with gold. Jorun could 
almost look directly at its huge disc. 

He sat down. The sand gritted thinly under him, and the 
wind rumpled this hair and filled his nostrils with its sharp 
wet smell. He picked up a conch and turned it over in his 
fingers, wondering at the intricate architecture of it. 


“If you hold it to your ear,” said Julith, “you can hear the 
sea.” Her childish voice was curiously tender around the 
rough syllables of Earth’s language. 

He nodded and obeyed her hint. It was only the small 
pulse of blood within him—you heard the same thing out in 
the great hollow silence of soace—but it did sing of restless 
immensities, wind and foam, and the long waves marching 
under the moon. 

“| have two of them myself,” said Julith. “I want them so | 
can always remember this beach. And my children and their 
children will hold them, too, and hear our sea talking.” She 
folded his fingers around the shell. “You keep this one for 
yourself.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I will.” 

The combers rolled in, booming and spouting against the 
land. The Terrans called them the horses of God. A thin cloud 
in the west was turning rose and gold. 

“Are there oceans on our new planet?” asked Julith. 

“Yes,” he said. “It’s the most Earthlike world we could find 
that wasn’t already inhabited. You’ll be happy there.” 

But the trees and grasses, the soil and the fruits thereof, 
the beasts of the field and the birds of the air and the fish of 
the waters beneath, form and color, smell and sound, taste 
and texture, everything is different. Is alien. The difference 
is small, subtle, but it is the abyss of two billion years of 
separate evolution, and no other world can ever quite be 
Earth. 

Julith looked straight at him with solemn eyes. “Are you 
folk afraid of Hulduvians?” she asked. 

“Why, no,” he said. “Of course not.” 

“Then why are you giving Earth to them?” It was a soft 
question, but it trembled just a little. 

“| thought all your people understood the reason by 
now,” said Jorun. “Civilization—the civilization of man and 
his non-human allies—has moved inward, toward the great 
star-clusters of Galactic center. This part of space means 


nothing to us any more; it’s almost a desert. You haven’t 
seen starlight till you’ve been by Sagittarius. Now the 
Hulduvians are another civilization. They are not the least 
bit like us; they live on big, poisonous worlds like Jupiter and 
Saturn. | think they would seem like pretty nice monsters if 
they weren’t so alien to us that neither side can really 
understand the other. They use the cosmic energies too, but 
in a different way—and their way interferes with ours just as 
ours interferes with theirs. Different brains, you see. 

“Anyway, it was decided that the two civilizations would 
get along best by just staying away from each other. If they 
divided up the Galaxy between them, there would be no 
interference; it would be too far from one civilization to the 
other. The Hulduvians were, really, very nice about it. 
They’re willing to take the outer rim, even if there are fewer 
stars, and let us have the center. 

“So by the agreement, we’ve got to have all men and 
manlike beings out of their territory before they come to 
settle it, just as they’ll move out of ours. Their colonists 
won’t be coming to Jupiter and Saturn for centuries yet; but 
even so, we have to clear the Sirius Sector now, because 
there’ll be a lot of work to do elsewhere. Fortunately, there 
are only a few people living in this whole part of space. The 
Sirius Sector has been an isolated, primi—ah—quiet region 
since the First Empire fell, fifty thousand years ago.” 

Julith’s voice rose a little. “But those people are us!” 

“And the folk of Alpha Centauri and Procyon and Sirius 
and—oh, hundreds of other stars. Yet all of you together are 
only one tiny drop in the quadrillions of the Galaxy. Don’t 
you see, Julith, you have to move for the good of all of us?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes, | know all that.” She got up, shaking 
herself. “Let’s go swimming.” Jorun smiled and shook his 
head. “No, I'll wait for you if you want to go.” 

She nodded and ran off down the beach, sheltering 
behind a dune to put on a bathing-suit. The Terrans had a 
nudity taboo, in spite of the mild interglacial climate; typical 


primitive irrationality. Jorun lay back, folding his arms 
behind his head, and looked up at the darkening sky. The 
evening star twinkled forth, low and white on the dusk-blue 
horizon. Venus—or was it Mercury? He wasn’t sure. He 
wished he knew more about the early history of the Solar 
System, the first men to ride their thunderous rockets out to 
die on unknown hell-worlds—the first clumsy steps toward 
the stars. He could look it up in the archives of Corazuno, 
but he knew he never would. Too much else to do, too much 
to remember. Probably less than one per cent of mankind’s 
throngs even knew where Earth was, today—though, for a 
while, it had been quite a tourist center. But that was 
perhaps thirty thousand years ago. 

Because this world, out of all the billions, has certain 
physical characteristics, he thought, my race has made 
them into standards. Our basic units of length and time and 
acceleration, our comparisons by which we classify the 
swarming planets of the Galaxy, they all go back ultimately 
to Earth. We bear that unspoken memorial to our birthplace 
within our whole civilization, and will bear it forever. But has 
she given us more than that? Are our own selves, bodies 
and minds and dreams, are they also the children of Earth? 

Now he was dunking like Kormt, stubborn old Kormt who 
clung with such a blind strength to this land simply because 
it was his. When you considered all the races of this wander- 
footed species—how many of them there were, how many 
lands of man between the stars! And yet they all walked 
upright; they all had two eyes and a nose between and a 
mouth below; they were all cells of that great and 
ancientculture which had begun here, eons past, with the 
first hairy half-man who kindled a fire against night. If Earth 
had not had darkness and cold and prowling beasts, oxygen 
and cellulose and flint, that culture might never have 
gestated. 

I‘m getting illogical. Too tired, nerves worn too thin, 
psychosomatic control slipping. Now Earth is becoming 


some obscure mother-symbol for me. 

Or has she always been one, for the whole race of us? 

A sea gull cried harshly overhead and soared from view. 

The sunset was smoldering away and dusk rose like fog 
out of the ground. Julith came running back to him, her face 
indistinct in the gloom. She was breathing hard, and he 
couldn’t tell if the catch in her voice was laughter or 
weeping. 

“I'd better be getting home,” she said. 


THEY FLEW slowly back. The town was a yellow twinkle of 
lights, warmth gleaming from windows across many empty 
kilometers. Jorun set the girl down outside her home. 

“Thank you, good sir,” she said, curtseying. “Won’t you 
come in to dinner?” 

“Well-” 

The door opened, etching the girl black against the 
ruddiness inside. Jorun’s luminous tunic made him like a 
torch in the dark. “Why, it’s the starman,” said a woman’s 
voice. 

“! took your daughter for a swim,” he explained. “I hope 
you don’t mind.” 

“And if we did, what would it matter?” grumbled a bass 
tone. Jorun recognized Kormt; the old man must have come 
as a guest from his farm on the outskirts. “What could we do 
about it?” 

“Now, Granther, that’s no way to talk to the gentleman,” 
said the woman. “He’s been very land. Won’t you come eat 
with us, good sir?” 

Jorun refused twice, in case they were only being polite, 
then accepted gladly enough. He was tired of cookery at the 
inn where he and Zarek boarded. “Thank you.” 


He entered, ducking under the low door. A single long, 
smoky-raftered room was kitchen, dining room, and parlor; 
doors led off to the sleeping quarters. It was furnished 
with a clumsy elegance, skin rugs, oak wainscoting, carved 
pillars, glowing ornaments of hammered copper. A radium 
clock, which must be incredibly old, stood on the stone 
mantel, above a snapping fire; a chemical-powered gun, 
obviously of local manufacture, hung over it. Julith’s parents, 
a plain, quiet peasant couple, conducted him to the end of 
the wooden table, while half a dozen children watched him 
with large eyes. The younger children were the only Terrans 
who seemed to find this removal an adventure. 

The meal was good-and plentiful: meat, vegetables, 
bread, beer, milk, ice cream, coffee, all of It from the farms 
hereabouts. There wasn’t much trade between the few 
thousand communities of Earth; they were practically self- 
sufficient. The company ate in silence, as was the custom 
here. When they were finished, Jorun wanted to go, but it 
would have been rude to leave immediately. He went over to 
a chair by the fireplace, across from one in which Kormt 
sprawled. 

The old man took out a big-bowled pipe and began 
stuffing it. Shadows wove across his seamed brown face, his 
eyes were a gleam out of darkness. “III go down to City Hall 
with you soon,” he said. “I imagine that’s where the work is 
going on.” 

“Yes,” said Jorun. “I can relieve Zarek at it. Il’d appreciate 
it if you did come, good sir. Your influence is very steadying 
on these people.” 

“It should be,” said Kormt. “I’ve been their Speaker for 
almost a hundred years. And my father Gerlaug was before 
me. and his father Kormt was before him.” Hetook a brand 
from the fire and held it over his pipe, puffing hard, looking 
up at Jorun through tangled brows. “Who was your 
greatgrandfather?” 


“Why—lI don’t know. | imagine he’s still alive somewhere, 
but-” 

“| thought so. No marriage. No family. No home. No 
tradition.” Kormt shook his massive head, slowly. “I pity you 
Galactics!” 

“Now please, good sir—” Damn it all, the old clodhopper 
could get as irritating as a faulty computer. “We have 
records that go back to before man left this planet. Records 
of everything. It is you who have forgotten.” 

Kormt smiled and puffed blue clouds at him. “That‘s not 
what | meant.” 

“Do you mean you think it is good for men to five a life 
that is unchanging, that is just the same from century to 
century—no new dreams, no new triumphs, always the same 
grubbing rounds of days? | cannot agree.” 

Jorun’s mind flickered over history, trying to evaluate the 
basic motivations of his opponent. Partly cultural, partly 
biological, that must be it. Once Terra had been the center of 
the civilized universe. But the long migration starward, 
especially after the fall of the First Empire, drained off the 
most venturesome elements of the population. That drain 
went on for thousands of years. 

You couldn’t call them stagnant. Their life was too 
healthy, their civilization too rich in its own way—folk art, 
folk music, ceremony, religion, the intimacy of family life 
which the Galactics had lost—for that term. But to one who 
flew between the streaming suns, it was a small existence. 

Kormt’s voice broke in on his reverie. “Dreams, triumphs, 
work, deeds, love and life and finally death and the long 
sleep in the earth,” he said. “Why should we want to change 
them? They never grow old; they are new for each child that 
iS born.” 

“Well,” said Jorun, and stopped. You couldn't really 
answer that kind of logic. It wasn’t logic at all, but 
something deeper. 


“Well,” he started-over, after a while, “as you know, this 
evacuation was forced on us, too. We don’t want to move 
you, but we must.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Kormt. “You have been very nice about it. 
It would have been easier, in a way, if you’d come with fire 
and gun and chains for us, like the barbarians did long ago. 
We could have understood you better then.” 

“At best, it will be hard for your people,” said Jorun. “It 
will be a shock, and they’ll need leaders to guide them 
through it. You have a duty to help them out there, good sir.” 

“Maybe.” Kormt blew a series of smoke rings at his 
youngest descendant, three years old, who crowed with 
laughter and climbed up on his knee. “But they'll manage.” 

“You can’t seem to realize,” said Jorun, “that you are 
the last man on Earth who refuses to go. You will 
be alone. For the rest of your life! We couldn’t come back for 
you later under any circumstances, because there'll be 
Hulduvian colonies between Sol and Sagittarius which we 
would disturb in passage. You'll be alone, | say!” 

Kormt shrugged. “I’m too old to change my ways; there 
can’t be many years left me, anyway. | can live well, just off 
the food-stores that'll be left here.” He ruffled the child’s 
hair, but his face drew into a scowl. “Now, no more of that, 
good sir, if you please; I’m tired of this argument.” 

Jorun nodded and fell into the silence that held the rest. 
Terrans would sometimes sit for hours without talking, 
content to be in each other’s nearness. He thought of Kormt, 
Gerlaug’s son, last man on Earth, altogether alone, living 
alone and dying alone; and yet, he reflected, was that 
solitude any greater than the one in which all men dwelt all 
their days? 

Presently the Speaker set the child down, knocked out 
his pipe and rose. “Come, good sir,” he said, reaching for his 
Staff. “Let us go.” 

They walked side by side down the street, under the dim 
lamps and past the yellow windows. The cobbles gave back 


their footfalls in a dull clatter. Once in a while they passed 
someone else, a vague figure which bowed to Kormt. Only 
one did not notice them, an old woman who walked crying 
between the high walls. 

“They say it is never night on your worlds,” said Kormt. 

Jorun threw him a sidelong glance. His face was a strong 
jutting of highlights from sliding shadow. “Some planets 
have been given luminous skies,” said the technician, 
“and a few still have cities, too, where it is always fight. But 
when every man can control the cosmic energies, there is no 
real reason for us to five together; most of us dwell far apart. 
There are very dark nights on my own world, and | cannot 
see any other home from my own—just the moors.” 

“It must be a strange life,” said Kormt. “Belonging to no 
one.” 

They came out on the market-square, a broad paved 
Space walled in by houses. There was a fountain in its 
middle, and a statue dug out of the ruins had been placed 
there. It was broken, one arm gone—but still the white slim 
figure of the dancing girl stood with youth and laughter, 
forever under the sky of Earth. Jorun knew that lovers were 
wont to meet here, and briefly, irrationally, he wondered 
how lonely the girl would be in all the millions of years to 
come. 

The City Hall lay at the farther end of the square, big and 
dark, its eaves carved with dragons, and the gables topped 
with wing-spreading birds. It was an old building; nobody 
knew how many generations of men had gathered here. A 
long, patient fine of folk stood outside it, shuffling in one by 
one to the registry desk; emerging, they went off quietly 
into the darkness, toward the temporary shelters erected for 
them. 

Walking by the line, Jorun picked faces out of the 
shadows. There was a young mother holding a crying child, 
her head bent over it in a timeless pose, murmuring to 
soothe it. There was a mechanic, still sooty from his work, 


smiling wearily at some tired joke of the man behind him. 
There was a scowling, black-browed peasant who muttered a 
curse as Jorun went by; the rest seemed to accept their fate 
meekly enough. There was a priest, his head bowed, alone 
with his God. There was a younger man, his hands clenching 
and unclenching, big helpless hands, and Jorun heard him 
saying to someone else: “—if they could have waited till 
after harvest. | hate to let good grain stand in the field.” 

Jorun went into the main room, toward the desk at the 
head of the line. Hulking hairless Zarek was patiently 
questioning each of the hundreds who came, hat in hand, 
before him: name, age, sex, occupation, dependents, special 
needs or desires. He punched the answers out on the 
recorder machine, half a million lives were held in its 
electronic memory. 

“Oh, there you are,” his bass rumbled. “Where’ve you 
been?” 

“I had to do some coney work,” said Jorun. That was a 
private code term, among others: coney, conciliation, 
anything to make the evacuation go smoothly. “Sorry to be 
So late. Ill take over now.” 

“All right. | think we can wind the whole thing up by 
midnight.” Zarek smiled and clapped him on the back to go 
out for supper and sleep. Jorun beckoned to the next Terran 
and settled down to the long, almost mindless routine of 
registration. He was interrupted once by Kormt, who yawned 
mightily and bade him good night; otherwise it was a 
steady, half-conscious interval in which one anonymous face 
after another passed by. He was dimly surprised when the 
last one came up. This was a plump, cheerful, middle-aged 
fellow with small shrewd eyes, a little more colorfully 
dressed than the others. He gave his occupation as 
merchant—a minor tradesman, he explained, dealing in the 
little things it was more convenient for the peasants to buy 
than to manufacture themselves. 


“I hope you haven’t been waiting too long,” said Jorun. 
Coney statement. 

“Oh, no.” The merchant grinned. “Il knew those dumb 
farmers would be here for hours, so | just went to bed and 
got up half an hour ago, when it was about over.” 

“Clever,” Jorun rose, sighed, and stretched. The big room 
was cavernously empty, its lights a harsh glare. It was very 
quiet here. 

“Well, sir, I’m a middling smart chap, if | say it as 
shouldn’t. And you know, I'd like to express my appreciation 
of all you’re doing for us.” 

“Can't say we’re doing much.” Jorun locked the machine. 

“Oh, the apple-knockers may not like it, but really, good 
sir, this hasn’t been any place for a man of enterprise. It’s 
dead. I’d have got out long ago if there’d been any 
transportation. Now, when we're’ getting back into 
civilization, there’ll be some real opportunities. Ill make my 
pile inside of five years, you bet.” 

Jorun smiled, but there was a bleakness in him. What 
chance would this barbarian have even to get near the 
gigantic work of civilization—let alone comprehend it or 
take part in it. He hoped the little fellow wouldn’t break his 
heart trying. 

“Well,” he said “good night, and good luck to you.” 

“Good night, sir. We’ll meet again, | trust.” 

Jorun switched off the lights and went out into the 
square. It was completely deserted. The moon was up now, 
almost full, and its cold radiance dimmed the lamps. He 
heard a dog howling far off. The dogs of Earth—such as 
weren’t taken along—would be lonely, too. 

Well, he thought, the job’s over. Tomorrow, or the next 
day, the ships come. 


IV 


HE FELT VERY tired, but didn’t want to sleep, and willed 
himself back to alertness. There hadn’t been much chance 
to inspect the ruins, and he felt it would be appropriate to 
see them by moonlight. 

Rising into the air, he ghosted above roofs and trees until 
he came to the dead city. For a while he hovered in a sky like 
dark velvet, a faint breeze murmured around him, and he 
heard the remote noise of crickets and the sea. But stillness 
enveloped it all, there was no real sound. 

Sol City, capital of the legendary First Empire, had been 
enormous. It must have sprawled over forty or fifty thousand 
square kilometers when it was in its prime, when it was the 
gay and wicked heart of human civilization and swollen with 
the lifeblood of the stars. And yet those who built it had 
been men of taste, they had sought out genius to create for 
them. The city was not a collection of buildings; it was a 
balanced whole, radiating from the mighty peaks of the 
central palace, through colonnades and parks and leaping 
skyways, out to the temple-like villas of the rulers. For all’ its 
monstrous size, it had been a fairy sight, a woven lace of 
polished metal and white, black, red stone, colored plastic, 
music and light-everywhere light. 

Bombarded from space; sacked again and again by the 
barbarian hordes who swarmed maggot-like through the 
bones of the slain Empire; weathered, shaken by the slow 
sliding of Earth’s crust; pried apart by patient, delicate 
roots; dug over . by hundreds of generations of 
archaeologists, treasure-seekers, the idly curious; made a 
quarry of metal and stone for the ignorant peasants who 
finally huddled about it—still its empty walls and blind 
windows, crumbling arches and toppled pillars held a ghost 
of beauty and magnificence which was like a_ half- 
remembered dream. A dream the whole race had once had. 

And now we’re waking up. 

Jorun moved silently over the ruins. Trees growing 
between tumbled blocks dappled them with moonlight and 


Shadow; the marble was very white and fair against 
darkness. He hovered by a broken caryatid, marveling at its 
exquisite leaping litheness; that girl had borne tons of stone 
like a flower in her hair. Further on, across a street that was a 
lane of woods, beyond a park that was thick with forest, lay 
the nearly complete outline of a house. Only its rain-blurred 
walls stood. But he could trace the separate rooms; here a 
noble had entertained his friends, robes that were fluid 
rainbows, jewels dripping fire, swift cynical interplay of wits 
like sharpened swords rising above music and the clear 
sweet laughter of dancing girls; here people whose flesh was 
now dust had slept and made love and lain side-by-side in 
darkness to watch the moving pageant of the city; here the 
Slaves had lived and worked and sometimes wept; here the 
children had played their ageless games under willows, 
between banks of roses. Oh, it had been a hard and cruel 
time; it was well gone but it had lived. It had embodied man, 
all that was noble and splendid and evil and merely wistful 
in the race, and now its late children had forgotten. 

A cat sprang up on one of the walls and flowed 
noiselessly along it, hunting. Jorun shook himself and flew 
toward the center of the city, the imperial palace. An owl 
hooted somewhere, and a bat fluttered out of his way like a 
small damned soul blackened by hellfire. He didn’t raise a 
windscreen, but let the air blow around him, the air of Earth. 

The palace was almost completely wrecked, a mountain 
of heaped rocks, bare bones of “eternal” metal gnawed thin 
by steady ages of wind and rain and frost, but once it must 
have been gigantic. Men rarely built that big nowadays, they 
didn’t need to; and the whole human spirit had changed, 
become ever more abstract, finding its treasures within 
itself. But there had been an elemental magnificence about 
early man and the works he raised to challenge the sky. 

One tower still stood—a gutted shell, white under the 
stars, rising in a filigree of columns and arches which 
seemed impossibly airy, as if it were built of moonlight. Jorun 


settled on its broken upper balcony, dizzily high above the 
black-and-white fantasy of the ruins. A hawk flew shrieking 
from its nest, then there was silence. 

No—wait—another yell, ringing down the star ways, a 
dark streak across the moon's face. “Hai-ah!” Jorun 
recognized the joyful shout of young Cluthe, rushing 
through heaven like a demon on a broomstick, and scowled 
in annoyance. He didn’t want to be bothered now. Jorun was 
little older than Cluthe—a few centuries at most—but he 
came of a melancholy folk; he had been born old. 

Another form pursued the first. As they neared, Jorun 
recognized Taliuvenna’s supple outline. Those two had been 
teamed up for one of the African districts, but— 

They sensed him and came wildly out of the sky to perch 
on the balcony railing and swing their legs above the 
heights. “How’re you?” asked Cluthe. His lean face laughed 
in the moonlight. “Whoo-oo, what a flight!” 

“I’m all right,” said Jorun. “You through in your sector?” 

“Uh-huh. So we thought we’d just duck over and look in 
here. Last chance anyone’ll ever have to do some 
sightseeing on Earth.” 

Taliuvenna’s full lips drooped a bit as she looked over the 
ruins. She came from Yunith, one of the few planets where 
they still kept cities, and was as much a child of their 
soaring arrogance as Jorun of his hills and tundras and great 
empty seas. “I thought it would be bigger,” she said. 

“Well, they were building this fifty or sixty thousand 
years ago,” said Cluthe. “Can’t expect too much.” 

“There is good art left here,” said Jorun. “Pieces which for 
one reason or another weren’t carried off. But you have to 
look around for it.” 

“I’ve seen a lot of it already, in museums,” said 
Taliuvenna. “Not bad.” 

“C'mon, Tally,” cried Cluthe. He touched her shoulder and 
sprang into the air. “Tag! You're it!” 


She screamed with laughter and shot off after him. They 
rushed across the wilderness, weaving in and out of empty 
windows, and broken colonnades, and their shouts woke a 
clamor of echoes. 

Jorun sighed. /’d better go to bed, he thought. /t’s /ate. 

The spaceship was a steely pillar against a low gray sky. 
Now and then a fine rain would drizzle down, blurring it from 
sight; then that would end, and the ship’s flanks would 
glisten as if they were polished. Clouds scudded overhead 
like flying smoke, and the wind was loud in the trees. 

The line of Terrans moving slowly into the vessel seemed 
to go on forever. A couple of the ship’s crew flew above 
them, throwing out a shield against the rain, They shuffled 
without much talk or expression, pushing carts filled with 
their little possessions. Jorun stood to one side, watching 
them go by, one face after another—scored and darkened by 
the sun of Earth, the winds of Earth, hands still grimy with 
the soil of Earth. 

Well, he thought, there they go. They aren’t being as 
emotional about it as | thought they would. | wonder if they 
really do care. 

Julith went past with her parents. She saw him and 
darted from the fine and curtsied before him. 

“Good-by, good sir,” she said. Looking up, she showed 
him a small and serious face. “Will | ever see you again?” 

“Well,” he lied, “I might look in on you sometime.” 

“Please do! In a few years, maybe, when you can.” 

It takes many generations to raise a people like this to 
our standard. In a few years—to me—she’ll be in her grave. 

“I’m sure you'll be very happy,” he said. 

She gulped. “Yes,” she said, so low he could hardly 
hear her. “Yes, | know | will.” She turned and ran back to her 
mother. The raindrops glistened in her hair. 

Zarek came up behind Jorun. “Il made a last-minute 
sweep of the whole area,” he said. “Detected no sign of 
human life. So it’s all taken care of, except your old man.” 


“Good,” said Jorun tonelessly. 

“| wish you could do something about him.” 

“So dol.” 

Zarek strolled off again. 

A young man and woman, walking hand in hand, turned 
out of the line not far away and stood for a little while. A 
Spaceman zoomed over to them. “Better get back,” he 
warned. “You'll get rained on.” 

“That’s what we wanted,” said the young man. 

The spaceman shrugged and resumed his hovering. 
Presently the couple re-entered the line. 

The tail of the procession went by Jorun and the ship 
swallowed it fast. The rain fell harder, bouncing off his force- 
Shield like silver spears. Lightning winked in the west, and 
he heard the distant exuberance of thunder. 

Kormt came walking slowly toward him. Rain streamed off 
his clothes and matted his long gray hair and beard. His 
wooden shoes made a wet sound in the mud. Jorun extended 
the force-shield to cover him. “Il hope you’ve changed your 
mind,” said the Fulkhisian. 

“No, | haven't,” said Kormt. “I just stayed away till 
everybody was aboard. Don’t like good-byes.” 

“You don’t know what you’re doing,” said Jorun for the— 
thousandth?—time. “It’s plain madness to stay here alone.” 

“I told you | don’t like good-byes,” said Kormt harshly. 

“I have to go advise the captain of the ship,” said Jorun. 
“You have maybe half an hour before she lifts. Nobody will 
laugh at you for changing your mind.” 

“l won't.” Kormt smiled without warmth. “You people are 
the future, | guess. Why can’t you leave the past alone? I’m 
the past.” He looked toward the far hills, hidden by the noisy 
rain. “I like it here, Galactic. That should be enough for you.” 

“Well, then—” Jorun held out his hand in the archaic 
gesture of Earth. “Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” Kormt took the hand with a brief, indifferent 
clasp. Then he turned and walked off toward the village. 


Jorun watched him till he was out of sight. 

The technician paused in the air-lock door, looking over 
the gray landscape and the village from whose chimneys no 
smoke rose. Farewell, my mother, he thought. And then, 
surprising himself: Maybe Kormt is doing the right thing 
after all. 

He entered the ship and the door closed behind him. 

Toward evening, the clouds lifted and the sky showed a 
clear pale blue—as if it had been washed clean—and the 
grass and leaves glistened. Kormt came out of the house to 
watch the sunset. It was a good one, all flame and gold. A 
pity little Julith wasn’t here to see it; she’d always liked 
sunsets. But Julith was so far away now that if she sent a call 
to him, calling with the speed of light, it would not come 
before he was dead. 

Nothing would come to him. Not ever again. 

He tamped his pipe with a homy thumb and lit it and 
drew a deep cloud into his lungs. Hands in pockets, he 
strolled down the wet streets. The sound of his clogs was 
unexpectedly loud. 

Well, son, he thought, now you’ve got a whole world all 
to yourself, to do with just as you like. You’re the richest 
man who ever lived. 

There was no problem in keeping alive. Enough food of 
all kinds was stored in the town’s freeze-vault to support a 
hundred men for the ten or twenty years remaining to him. 
But he’d want to stay busy. He could maybe keep three 
farms from going to seed—watch over fields and orchards 
and five-stock, repair the buildings, dust and wash and light 
up in the evening. A man ought to keep busy. 

He came to the end of the street, where it turned into a 
175 graveled road winding up toward a high hill, and 
followed that. Dusk was creeping over the fields, the sea was 
a metal streak very far away and a few early stars blinked 
forth. A wind was springing up, a soft murmurous wind that 
talked in the trees. But how quiet things were! 


On top of the hill stood the chapel, a small steepled 
building of ancient stone. He let himself in the gate and 
walked around to the graveyard behind. There were many of 
the demure white tombstones—thousands of years of Solis 
Township, men and women who had lived and worked and 
begotten, laughed and wept and died. Someone had put a 
wreath on one grave only this morning; it brushed against 
his leg as he went by. Tomorrow it would be withered, and 
weeds would start to grow. He’d have to tend the chapel* 
yard, too. Only fitting. 

He found his family plot and stood with feet spread apart, 
fists on hips, smoking and looking down at the markers, 
Gerlaug Kormt’s son, Tama Huwan’s daughter; these 
hundred years had they lain in the earth. Hello, Dad, hello* 
Mother. His fingers reached out and stroked the headstone of 
his wife. And so many of his children were here, too; 
sometimes he found it hard to believe that tall Gerlaug and 
laughing Stamm and shy, gentle Huwan were gone. He’d 
outlived too many people. 

| had to stay, he thought. This is my land, | am of it and | 
couldn’t go. Someone had to stay and keep the /and, if only 
for a little while. | can give it ten more years before the 
forest comes and takes it. 

Darkness grew around him. The woods beyond the hill 
loomed like a wall. Once he started violently; he thought he 
heard a child crying. No, only a bird. He cursed himself for 
the senseless pounding of his heart. 

Gloomy place here, he thought Better get back to the 
house. 

He groped slowly out of the yard, toward the road. The 
stars were out now. Kormt looked up and thought he had 
never seen them so bright. Too bright; he didn’t like it. 

Go away, stars, he thought. You took my people, but I’m 
staying here. This is myland. He reached down to touch it, 
but the grass was cold and wet under his palm. 


The gravel scrunched loudly as he walked, and the wind 
mumbled in the hedges, but there was no other sound. Not a 
voice called; not an engine turned; not a dog barked. No, he 
hadn’t thought it would be so quiet. 

And dark. No lights. Have to tend the street lamps 
himself —it was no fun, not being able to see the town from 
here, not being able to see anything except the stars. 
Should have remembered to bring a flashlight, but he was 
old and absent-minded, and there was no one to remind 
him. When he died, there would be no one to hold his hands; 
no one to close his eyes and lay him in the earth—and the 
forests would grow in over the land and wild beasts would 
nuzzle his bones. 

But | knew that. What of it? I’m tough enough to take it. 

The stars flashed and flashed above him. Looking up, 
against his own will, Kormt saw how bright they were, how 
bright and quiet. And how very far away! He was seeing 
light that had left its home before he was born. 

He stopped, sucking in his breath between his teeth. 
“No,” he whispered. 

This was his land. This was Earth, the home of man; it 
was his and he was its. This was the land, and not a single 
dust-mote, crazily reeling and = spinning through an 
endlessness of dark and silence, cold and immensity. Earth 
could not be so alone! 

The last man alive. The last man in all the world! He 
screamed, then, and began to run. His feet clattered loud on 
the road; the small sound was quickly swallowed by silence, 
and he covered his face against the relentless blaze of the 
stars. But there was no place to ran to, no place at all. 
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TALES OF OUTER SPACE 


DOORWAY IN THE SKY 


Ralph Williams 


THE THING in the sky circled unobserved about the 
Earth. It may have just been there, as the Moon is there, and 
as Stars are there. Or it may have been waiting. 

Below in New Mexico, men prepared to launch the first 
manned rocket— 

During the take-off, the three men of the crew lay on 
their acceleration couches, as helpless as the mice that had 
preceded them, while the rocket piloted itself. 

Tiny steel teeth gnawed stolidly and harmlessly at a 
tape, springing back weakly when they met resistance, 
transforming the punched patterns in the tape into electrical 
impulses which activated various relays. The perforated tape 
gave commands: “Do this and then do that, and if so-and-so 
happens, then do thus—”; and the activated relays denoted 
acceptance and readiness to perform these commands. A 
certain altitude was reached and the ship, knowing this, 
altered its course to the east as instructed by the tape. The 
first stage was dropped, as the tape directed, at the exact 
instant the last few drops of fuel in its tanks were exhausted, 
and then the second. A few minutes later, the ship realized it 
had attained the goal set by the tape. With a final 
triumphant clacking of relays, it shut off the engine. 


The human crew now took over, devising new tasks for 
the machines. McKay, moving clumsily without the 
accustomed restraint of gravity, and feeling an inward 
queasiness which became acute when he moved his eyes 
suddenly, took sights on the stars and on landmarks on the 
Earth below. Brown pushed switches which activated small 
flywheels to turn the ship. Goodrich, the captain, performed 
further calculations on the navigators figures, and from 
these prepared another tape which he fed into the autopilot. 
By the time this was done, it was a few minutes less than an 
hour after take-off time, and the ship was halfway around 
the globe from its point of departure. 

At the proper moment, the captain tripped the firing 
switch. 

The engine caught with a whoosh, slamming the men 
back into their couches, and the autopilot nibbled precisely 
at the tape, clucking abstractedly to itself. After seventeen 
seconds it shut off the engine again. The rocket was now ina 
roughly circular orbit, a little over five thousand miles from 
the Earth’s center, one thousand miles above its surface. 

The other thing in the sky was now only five hundred 
miles above them; but the men in the rocketship did not 
know this, and might not have cared if they had known. 
They were busy with a more urgent problem. 

The weightlessness, sudden heavy acceleration, and 
weightlessness again had been too much for Brown. He was 
suddenly and violently sick, groping blindly for a container. 
Goodrich thrust it against the man’s face. He reached for 
another container and followed suit. 

After a while, the convulsions began to wear themselves 
out. The men wiped at their streaming eyes and slimy faces. 
Goodrich saw that they had almost circled the Earth, their 
takeoff point was coming up over the horizon. There was a 
tiny squeaking in his headphones. 


“Rubberneck, this is  Thumbtack. Rubberneck, 
Rubberneck, Thumbtack calling. Do you hear me? Is 
something wrong? Rubberneck, this is Thumbtack. Give us a 
count, over.” 

Goodrich spat, wiped his mouth, and plugged in his 
mike. “Thumbtack Control, Rubberneck,” he said. “Do you 
hear me now?” 

“| hear you fine now. Is everything O.K.?” 

“O.K. now,” Goodrich said. He paused. “We were sick,” 
he said reluctantly. 

“Roger.” There was a long pause. “Did you know you 
were off course? We have you about twenty minutes ahead 
of schedule and thirty degrees off course. Also too high. 
We've been trying to get you for twenty minutes, since we 
got your first track.” 

“Roger, wait.” Goodrich turned to McKay. The navigator 
shook his head negatively and pointed at the forward view 
screen. The coast of California stood clear and sharp ahead 
of them, but New Mexico was still only a thin line on the 
horizon. Goodrich nodded. “Get a fix,” he said. 

He clicked the mike switch. “Thumbtack, Rubberneck. 
There must be a mistake. We’re just coming up over the 
visual horizon now, on course as nearly as we can tell.” 

“Roger. Well, we have a good track on you, | don’t see 
how we could be mistaken—” the voice broke off. “Just a 
minute,” it said presently. “I think we’re getting another 
track now ... that’s it, we’ve got you O.K. now, right on 
course. The first track was a bogey.” There was another 
pause. “Mr. Welsh wants to talk to you now.” 

Welsh was the project engineer. For several minutes 
Goodrich answered his technical questions about the 
operation of the rocket. 

They were almost over the station now, the Earth 
spinning westward beneath them. In their two-hour orbit, 


another twenty minutes would take them out of radio range. 

“How about our final course correction data?” Goodrich 
asked. “Have you got that worked up yet?” 

“Just a minute,” Welsh said. “I'll check.” 

The minute stretched out. “Thumbtack, Rubberneck,” 
Goodrich said. “You still there?” 

“Thumbtack,” the operator’s voice said. “Wait. They’re 
working on a new angle here. We'll have something for you 
in just a minute.” 

Goodrich waited, wondering vaguely what the new 
angle was. Rubberneck had been planned down to the last 
second for six months now, and so far had cost a little over a 
billion dollars. The worst of his nausea was gone, but it had 
left him feeling limp and beat-up, and not too bright. 

A new voice came on the radio. “Goodrich?” it asked. 

“This is Goodrich.” 

“Captain Bartell here. We’re going to have to change 
your course, want you to vector in on that bogey. We have to 
get a look at that thing, this is more important than 
Rubberneck. It may change our whole planning on 
Highjump. You understand that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “Il see. We'll do what we can. We 
hadn’t planned any major maneuvers, though. How about 
fuel?” 

“You'll have enough. We grossed you out on fuel, since 
you wouldn't be carrying cargo this trip, and we wanted a 
good safety factor till we have a chance to check fuel 
consumption figures. 

“In any event, your landing reserve isn’t important. | 
want you to close with this thing ... uh, let’s see, let’s call it 
‘Bertha’ ... | want you to close with Bertha and make an 
identification, even if you have to bum your last drop and sit 
up there until we get up and bring you back down. Do you 
have that?” 


“Roger.” 

“O.K., now here’s what you’re to do. We’re going to 
vector you in on Bertha. Close to visual range. We get a 
good sharp return on this thing, but it may be physically 
quite small, and possibly it’s a natural satellite no one ever 
happened to notice. If it is, we need it. Make fast to it, go 
aboard and establish possession... put down some sort of 
marker and get pictures. Get as much data as you can as to 
size, composition, et cetera, and report ... let’s see, make 
that report: ‘Bertha condition Able.’ Do you have that? 
‘Bertha condition Able.’ Now acknowledge.” 

Goodrich printed carefully on his log: nat sat—Able. 
“Rubberneck, Roger,” he said. 

“Good. Now there’s a chance it may not be natural, it 
may be an artificial satellite. Our intelligence is good, but it 
isn’t perfect, and it’s just possible somebody has beat us to 
die punch. If so, we want to know who. Use discretion here, 
try to avoid observation, and above all don’t provoke an 
incident; but make positive identification if at all possible, 
and get all you can in the way of pictures, stuff like that. If 
you’re fired on, report: ‘Baker.’ Take evasive action, draw as 
much fire as possible without endangering your mission, and 
try to keep contact until further advised. Good luck, boy.” 

“Roger,” Goodrich said. 

McKay and Brown had been listening wide-eyed. 

“Well,” McKay said. “You think there’s really something 
there, or have they just got us chasing flying saucers?” 

“I don’t know, but | don’t think | like it,” Brown said. “You 
know what that means when they say: ‘Good luck, boy.’ That 
means you better check and see if your beneficiary is 
current.” 

Goodrich flipped an impatient hand at them. “Break it 
off,” he said. “You can figure it all out later. Now give me a 
hand to copy this stuff, we’ll be out of range in a minute.” 


He snapped the mike switch. “Go ahead, Thumbtack,” he 
said. “We're ready to copy.” 

They picked up Bertha as a faint point of light below and 
somewhat behind them, but without radar of their own they 
had no way of knowing exactly how far away. 

The satellite was artificial. 

The men studied it wordlessly. It did not look like the 
product of an Earthly technology, Goodrich thought, 
although he could assign no specific reason for this feeling. 
Apparently spherical, and about the size of a dime on the 
view screen without magnification, it might have been ten 
feet across and a few hundred yards away, or a hundred feet 
and a mile. They seemed to be below and somewhat behind 
it, but overtaking, the relative bearing changing by about 
one degree per minute. There were hints of hatches or ports 
on its surface, and various protuberances which might have 
been antenna or telescopic gear. 

Or, Goodrich thought, if it was extraterrestrial, they 
might even be weapons, the strange unguessable weapons 
of science fiction. 

“O.K.,” he said. “Let’s get to work here. Swing the ship 
and get the nose camera working.” He turned to his 
perforator. “How do you set up an evasive course on a 
rocket?” he asked McKay. “You got any ideas?” 

The navigator shrugged. “We can’t zigzag, all we can do 
iS go in the direction were pointed. I|’d say, since we want to 
use the nose camera anyway, just point her a couple of 
degrees off a collision course and set up a tape with random 
accelerations, that should foul up their firing data some, and 
if they’re looking this way, we could be past and gone the 
other way before they could swing on us—maybe.” 

“Yeah, maybe,” Goodrich said. “All they have to do is be 
ready to catch us going away on the other side, if they can 
see us at all they can see which way we’re pointed.” He 


scratched thoughtfully at his chin. “Well, | guess that’s the 
best we can do, though. When they built this thing, they 
didn’t think we’d have to fight anybody with it, just get up 
here was all they were thinking about.” He punched a tape 
and fed it into the autopilot and sat with his thumb on the 
firing switch, watching the satellite. 

The control station was sliding over the horizon behind 
them now; they would soon lose contact. He had better 
report what they had, he thought, in case they were not 
there when they came around again. But what did they 
have? Well, there was no evidence, really, only a feeling— 

‘Thumbtack, this is Rubberneck,” he said. “Visual 
contact Bertha condition King. | say again, Bertha condition 
King. Over.” 

The answer came faintly but promptly. “Thumbtack, 
Roger. Maintain contact and continue to_ investigate. 
Acknowledge.” 

“Rubberneck, Roger. Out.” 

Bertha was abeam them now, relative to Earth. Goodrich 
gave thought to the problem of fixing its range and relative 
velocity. 

“Get me a couple of timed fixes on Bertha, Mac,” he said. 
“How about the pictures? |’ll have to swing the ship.” 

“Let the pictures go, for now, we’ve got a few. Get the 
fixes and then swing the ship to one eighty azimuth, zero 
inclination. I’m going to fire a three foot-second blast and 
see what happens.” He punched a new tape for the evasive 
action, keeping a wary eye on the sphere, with a runner on 
the front end for the three foot-second blast. If their move 
provoked Bertha to action, all he had to do was trip the 
switch again and keep right on going. 

“O.K. on the fixes,” McKay said. He juggled the flywheel 
controls and the ship swung gently about. He took another 


observation. “One eighty azimuth, zero inclination, on 
heading,” he said. “Ready to fire.” 

Goodrich punched the firing switch once. There was a 
single sharp jolt. 

“Now get me range and speed,” he said. He studied the 
sphere narrowly, thumb on the firing switch. It spun slowly, 
oblivious to their activity. 

“Il make it twelve hundred yards range, about one foot- 
second relative velocity now,” McKay said. 

“O.K.” Goodrich rubbed at his chin. Twelve hundred 
yards range made Bertha’s diameter around eighty feet. Big. 
There could be a lot inside a sphere that size. 

He glanced down at the Earth. The North Atlantic 
seaboard beneath them was dark now, they would be in the 
shadow in a few more minutes. 

“O.K.” he said. “Let’s get a few more pictures while we 
can. 

They swung the ship again to bring the nose camera to 
bear and took pictures until they swung into the shadow. 

“Secure the cameras,” Goodrich said. 

Bertha hidden in darkness for the thirty-six minutes they 
took to pass through the shadow was not a comfortable 
companion. Goodrich could make out the sphere at times, as 
it occluded the stars, and after a while he began to get a 
panicky feeling it was closing in on him. 

“Take a look at Bertha, Mac,” he said. “Does she look any 
bigger to you?” 

The navigator studied the screen carefully. “I believe it 
is,” he said slowly. 

It was an uneasy idea. He watched the screen carefully, 
measuring with his eye the span between stars obscured by 
the sphere. The image was growing larger, he was sure. 

“You know, Mac,” he said, “does it strike you funny that 
we haven't seen a sign of life from that thing? Do you 


Suppose they might not know we’re here?” 

“Well, no. If it’s a satellite, they’re probably crammed 
with radar and optical gear, so it isn’t very likely they’d miss 
us. Just because we can’t see anything happening on the 
outside, that doesn’t mean they aren’t busy on the inside. 
They could be tracking and photographing every move we 
make, and we’d never know it.” 

“Still you’d think they’d make some sort of signal, try to 
establish contact.” 

“Why? Have we?” 

Goodrich blinked. “By golly, that’s right,” he said. 
“We've been so busy watching them, we never thought of 
it.” He thought for a moment. “We could use the bow 
landing light for a blinker, | suppose. Either of you fellows 
know the international code for ‘identify yourselves’?” 

“QRA, | think,” Brown said. “Interrogatory.” 

Goodrich manipulated the landing light switch several 
times. They watched the shadowy sphere for a reply. There 
was none. 

“Maybe the landing light’s not working,” McKay said. 
“Turn her on for a minute, I’ll swing the ship and see if we 
get a reflection off Bertha.” 

The sphere suddenly brightened in the bow screen, 
dimmed again as they swung past, and then brightened 
again as McKay centered the beam. It was closer, about 
seven or eight hundred yards, Goodrich guessed. 

He worked the switch again, spelling out “QRA?” very 
slowly. There was no response. 

“Maybe she’s derelict,” Brown said. “You see those little 
circles? I’m pretty sure those are direct view ports, but | 
don’t see any lights behind them.” 

“Could be,” Goodrich said. “On the other hand, those 
circles could be television cameras. And maybe they just 
don’t want to talk to us. They may want to keep us 


” 


” 


guessing. 
guessing. 

They were more than halfway through the shadow now. 
For the rest of the time, Goodrich kept the landing light on 
Bertha. Occasionally he flashed a signal with the switch. 
Bertha still gave no sign of life. 

When they came out into the = sunlight again, 
Rubberneck was directly ahead of Bertha, leading by about 
five hundred yards. 

“Take a look at that little bulge about the middle, just 
coming into sight, “McKay said presently. “What’s it look like 
to you?” 

“Which one?” Goodrich asked. 

“The one just below that stub mast, or whatever it is, 
that slants up a little. I’ve been watching it for a while, it 
looks like a hatch to me, and it looks like it might be half- 
open. You can see better when it comes around farther.” 

“Yeah,” Goodrich said. “It does look like it might be a 
hatch,” he admitted. 

“I think it is a hatch,” McKay said positively. “Next time it 
comes around, watch the shadow when the sun hits at the 
angle from this side.” 

The men watched and fed the camera. The sphere hung 
there. It showed no sign of life. Goodrich kept his thumb on 
the firing switch. The coast of California showed a thin line 
on the horizon and grew rapidly into shape below them. He 
looked at Brown. The captain could not leave the ship, and 
the navigator was of almost equal importance. The second 
officer was the spare-parts man. “We could drop our pressure 
and let you out the hatch,” Goodrich said. “Bring you back 
in the same way. | guess these suits are good enough to 
stand it” 

“They're supposed to be,” Brown said. ‘It’s different in a 
decompression chamber, though. If anything goes wrong, 


Whoever it is, they would want to keep ’em 


they can get you out.” He ran his fingers through his hair 
and stared at the sphere. “I wish we had a line,” he said. “If | 
miss, it’s a long way down.” 

“You don’t have to go,” Goodrich said. “It’s up to you.” 

“Yeah, | know, | Know. What if he starts something when 
I’m halfway across?” 

“We'd have to haul out and leave you.” 

“That’s what | thought ... well, O.K., | guess. We can’t 
disappoint all that brass. Give me a hand getting fixed up 
here, will you, Mac?” 

“Thumbtack, Rubberneck,” Goodrich said into his mike. 
“We're going to try it.” 

“Good boy. This won’t be forgotten.” 

“I'll bet it won’t,” Brown said. “Not by me, anyway.” 

He slid his helmet on and secured it to his pressure suit. 
McKay helped him lash a spare oxygen bottle to his midriff, 
and two more on his back in such fashion that he could get 
at them readily, but they would not interfere with his 
movements. “Take it easy on that oxygen at first, till you get 
the feel of it,” he said. “I don’t think you'll need very much 
push, that’s just in case.” McKay and Goodrich put on their 
own helmets. All three plugged into the intercom. 

“O.K.,” Goodrich said. “I’m going to depressurize now.” 
He felt the pressure suit stiffen and constrict on’ his arms 
and legs. McKay released the hydraulic seal of the hatch and 
Swung it open. 

“Here | go,” Brown said. “Watch for my hand signals.” He 
pulled himself to the hatch opening and balanced gingerly 
on its edge, holding himself steady with one hand. He flexed 
and straightened his legs slowly several times, getting the 
feel of it, and then let go and jumped strongly away. McKay 
and Goodrich watched tensely. 

The thrust of Brown’s legs had not been exactly in line 
with his center of gravity, and he began to cartwheel slowly. 


He was also slightly off on his line of flight. It was soon 
obvious he would miss the sphere, but they could not be 
sure if he realized this. They could see him twisting his head 
about and making futile swimming motions with his arms 
and legs, trying to orient himself. After about a minute he 
stopped moving and lay quietly. He apparently got his 
bearings, for they saw him manipulate the oxygen bottle 
and he began to spin slowly in the opposite direction. He lay 
quiet for a moment again, then again used the bottle and 
this time killed almost all his spin. By this time he was a 
good halfway to his target. 

He made no further move until he was almost on the 
verge - of passing the sphere, or so it appeared to Goodrich, 
and then suddenly his course altered. It was too far to see 
exactly what he was doing, but he must have used the 
oxygen bottle again. 

McKay spoke for the first time: “I believe the kid’s going 
to make it.” 

Brown’s green-clad figure was sharp now against the 
white of the sphere. It suddenly exhibited Violent activity, to 
what end was not immediately clear, and then the watchers 
made out that he had struck the sphere and was sliding over 
its surface, scrabbling for a handhold. 

He found one and lay quiet for a while, and the rotation 
of the sphere carried him around out of their sight When he 
reappeared, they could see. that he was cautiously working 
his way over the surface toward what they had thought 
might be a hatch. 

The radio broke in impatiently: “Rubberneck, this is 
Thumbtack. Do you have anything to report? Over.” 

“Thumbtack, Rubberneck,” Goodrich said. “We have a 
man aboard Bertha now. Wait” 

Brown reached the hatch and disappeared. Apparently it 
was open, as they had suspected. For ten minutes nothing 


happened. 

“Rubberneck, this is Thumbtack,” the radio said. “Hasn’t 
your man reported yet? Over.” 

“He can’t report,” Goodrich said shortly, “No radio. 
Wait.” Five more minutes went by. Goodrich’s hands were 
getting numb and his belly and chest hurt him. His eyes 
tended to blur unless he focused carefully. 

“We’re getting close to the limit on these suits,” he said. 
“If he don’t show up in a few minutes, we’re going to have to 
pressurize.” 

They were coming around to the terminator again, in 
another eight minutes they would be in darkness. If he’s 
“not out by then, Goodrich thought— 

“Hey,” McKay said suddenly. “I think | saw that hatch 
move. Yeah, there he is, he’s coming out now.” Goodrich 
could see Brown now. He moved out onto the surface and 
stopped a few feet from the hatch. 

“He’s making himself fast to that stub mast,” McKay 
said. “I think he’s going to signal us.” Apparently the 
navigator’s eyes were holding up better than Goodrich’s. 
“He’s waving all clear now,” McKay said. “By golly, | think 
he’s waving us in. What do you make of it?” 

“I can’t see,” Goodrich said. He thought briefly. “We’ve 
got to do something pretty quick. You’re sure he’s waving us 
in?” 

“It looks that way to me.” 

“O.K., I’m going to ask permission from Control to go in 
and pick him up.” He switched on his mike. “Thumbtack, this 
is Rubberneck,” he said. “Our man signals all clear, wants us 
to move in. Request permission to approach Bertha. Over.” 

“Thumbtack, Roger. Wait.” 

“Wait, hell! Get on the ball down there!” Goodrich burst 
out. “We’ve had thirty minutes in these suits now, we won’t 
last forever.” 


There was a moment of stunned silence. 

“Roger, Rubberneck, use your own discretion.” 

“Rubberneck, Roger out.” He slapped the switch 
viciously over to intercom. “O.K., Mac, you'll have to con me 
in. | can’t see well enough to judge distances. I’m not going 
to fire, going to blow off fuel and let the pump pressure drive 
us in. Line us up on her now.” 

The engineer clutched the flywheels in and the ship 
swung until its nose bore on the sphere. There were manual 
controls for emergency. Goodrich cut out the autopilot and 
punched the fuel switch, leaving the ignition off. The ship 
began to drift toward the sphere. 

“O.K.,” McKay said. “Cut her now till | turn over.” 

He swung the ship again until the stem view screen 
centered on the sphere. His own eyes were giving him 
trouble now, but they were much closer, he could see the 
target well enough to center it. 

“O.K.,” he said. “Now blow again.” 

Bertha had rotated twice while they were maneuvering, 
and the hatch was almost directly beneath them. McKay 
could make out Brawn’s figure scrambling back inside to get 
in the clear. The sphere swelled slowly until it filled the 
whole view screen. 

“Cut her!” McKay said. There was a grinding jar as the 
rocket and the sphere collided. Goodrich and McKay 
unbuckled and started to climb out the hatch. They looked 
up toward the sphere and saw Brown, blue in the face and 
with blood running from his nose, slithering down over the 
Skin of the rocket. He motioned them violently back and 
scrambled inside, fumbling to plug into the intercom. McKay 
helped him. 

“Let’s get some pressure on this can!” he said through 
chattering teeth. “Don’t worry about the ship, I’ve got her 
tied down.” 


McKay dogged the hatch and the pressure began to 
come up. “O.K.,” Goodrich said. “I guess we can get these 
helmets off now.” McKay helped Brown with his. 

“Boy, that was rough,” the second officer said. “Next 
time, somebody else can have it.” He lay back on his 
acceleration couch. “No rush now,” he said _ presently. 
“Bertha’s abandoned, and I’ve got the ship made fast. There 
was a tie-down cable fast to a ring by the hatch. | hooked it 
into one of the second-stage couplings.” He stripped off his 
gloves and stared curiously at his hands. They were a puffy 
white, mottled by dark blotches where capillaries had 
broken. Blood oozed from under the fingernails. ‘Til bet I’m 
like that all over,” he said. 

“| suppose so,” Goodrich said. His vision was clearing 
now, but he felt as if he had been beaten all over his body, 
very carefully, with a rubber hose. His own fingernails felt as 
if they had been drown out with pincers. 

“What makes you think it’s abandoned?” he asked. 

“Well, | went in through that hatch, it must be an air 
lock, there’s another hatch just inside, and that’s open, too. 
It gives out onto a sort of corridor. | couldn’t see very well in 
there, there’s no light, but | think that corridor runs around 
the hull like a belt. | felt along it a way, and as near as | 
could make out it goes on at least halfway around, with 
doors opening on it. Some of those were open too, the whole 
thing’s wide open, no air. And it just feels dead. | came back 
to the hatch then and banged on the deck a couple of times 
with that oxygen bottle, didn’t get any sign of life at all.” 

Goodrich frowned. “I don’t see it,” he said. “Why would 
anyone put this thing up here, go to all that trouble, and 
then leave it?” 

“| don’t think anyone put it up here,” Brown said 
earnestly. “What | mean is, | think it came from another 
planet. Listen, there were controls in that air lock, | could see 


pretty well in there, but they were different. You know, you 
climb in a Jap plane, or a German plane, or a Russian plane, 
things are different but a wheel is a wheel, a handle is a 
handle, and a dial has pointers on it and figures, even if 
they’re different figures. This thing, everything is different. 
You take that tie- down cable by the hatch; it’s a tie-down 
cable all right, you can see that; but it’s not laid like a rope, 
and it’s not braided either, it’s got scales. Now who ever 
heard of a steel cable with scales like a snake?” 

“You might be right about it being extraterrestrial,” 
Goodrich said. “Myself, I’ve had that feeling too, ever since 
we first spotted it.” He hesitated. “The trouble is, it still 
doesn’t figure. If it came from another planet, why bring it 
all that way, and then leave it?” 

“Maybe they just finished with it,” McKay said. “Maybe 
they finished whatever work they needed it for, an 
observation post, say; and just figured it was easier to leave 
it than to take it back. Or maybe they died. We don’t know, 
that thing might have been here just like that for a couple 
thousand years, there’s nothing here, no weather or 
anything, to change it.” 

“| suppose so,” Goodrich said. “The thing is, though, we 
have to try and find out.” He glanced at his watch. “We'll 
have to wait till we get around and contact Control on it, and 
report. Way it looks to me, though, we’ll have to look it over 
better, we can’t just leave it like this.” 

Brown shook his head. “I don’t know,” he said. “I don’t 
know if | can take any more in that pressure suit.” 

“Well, with a little rest we should be good for another 
ten minutes or so. You can stay here and take it easy, there’s 
a flashlight in the survival kit, I’ll take that and take a quick 
look around myself.” 

“| hate to chicken out on you, captain,” Brown said. “1 
just don’t think | could do much good, I’ve just about shot 


my wad, and that’s it. For a while there, jumping across, | 
didn’t know if I’d make it or not. Five hundred yards is a long 
way to jump, with a thousand miles to fall if you miss.” 

“That’s O.K.,” Goodrich said. “You’ve done your share, 
you sit here and take it easy.” 

They swung around within radio range of the ground 
station again. 

“Thumbtack, this is Rubberneck,” Goodrich said. “Bertha 
condition Zebra. Apparently derelict. | say again, apparently 
derelict. We are now tied up to Bertha. There is an open 
hatch. Do you wish us to investigate the interior? Over.” 
There was the usual acknowledgment and pause. “Another 
committee meeting,” McKay said. Goodrich grunted. “Bartell 
here again,” the radio said. “How are those pressure suits 
doing, can you stand any more? Tell you what, Goodrich, you 
know the situation, just use your own discretion. Get what 
you can, but don’t endanger the rocket or your crew.” 

“Rubberneck, Roger. We will investigate further and 
advise in fifteen minutes. Out” 

“We're getting valuable now,” McKay said judiciously. 

“O.K., boys,” Goodrich said. “Let’s go.” 

They bled off the air and opened the hatch. The rocket 
had taken up the rotation of the sphere, so that it appeared 
to hang nose-down under the slight pseudogravity of 
centrifugal force. Goodrich went first and McKay and Brown 
followed, hopping up from the hatch and catching the line 
from the sphere. They went hand over hand along the line 
and pulled themselves into the airlock. At most, Goodrich 
estimated they had fifteen minutes in the pressure suits to 
work with. He motioned McKay off in one direction along the 
corridor and pulled himself along a life line attached to the 
inner wall in the other direction, with Brown following him. 
The outer wall was corrugated, apparently a walkway, and 
there were doors set in the sidewalls. This ship was meant to 


spin, he thought, so that the outer skin would be the deck. 
The rotation it had now was just enough to give him 
orientation, not enough to walk under. 

One of the doors was ajar. He pulled it open and flashed 
his light around. It gave the impression of being living 
quarters of some kind, what seemed to be a bunk frame was 
folded against the bulkhead, and there were panels that 
hinted at lockers. He tried one of these panels but could not 
make out how it opened, if it did. 

He hurried on along the corridor, trying doors at random, 
flashing his light around inside, feeling a growing 
uneasiness. 

The place had an empty but well-swept feel about it. It 
did not fit with the hatches swinging ajar and the dead dark 
airlessness. 

They came to a passageway intersecting at right angles. 
Goodrich paused and oriented himself. Using the axis of 
rotation as a reference, the hatch and the main corridor were 
on the equator of the sphere. At the north polar axis, he 
remembered, there was a bulge and a cluster of external 
gear, hinting at a concentration of navigational gear within. 

Remembering something he had once read, he grasped 
Brown's aim and pushed his helmet against the other man’s. 

“Can you hear me?” he asked. 

The answer was thin and reedy, they were under only 
partial pressure in the helmets, but understandable. 

“O.K.,” Goodrich said. “I’m going to leave you here. You 
keep your helmet shoved up against the wall of this 
passage. If you hear three bangs, get back and get out of 
the lock, cut the cable and stand off about five hundred 
yards in the rocket. If | don’t signal in thirty minutes, fire up 
and go home. 

| don’t like the feel of this, it feels fishy, I’m going to look 
around a little more, but | don’t want to take a chance losing 


the rocket.” 

He found the flight deck at the end of the cross passage, 
a circular compartment about ten feet across. There were 
recognizable seats surrounded by clusters of completely 
unfamiliar equipment, but no acceleration couches. He 
flashed the light around, studying the equipment. The same 
air of unused readiness characterized this place. A bank of 
small, round, oblong, and tubular gray glass surfaces caught 
his eye. Above two of them, greenish-tinted cards were 
neatly pasted. Tangled purple symbols fluoresced softly on 
the cards as his flashlight caught them. Correction cards, 
Goodrich thought, for instrument calibration. 

He bent closer to study a row of tiny beads. There 
seemed to be an amber glint deep inside one of them. He 
turned the flashlight off. The light, just a bare glint, was still 
there. 

Why should an abandoned ship, have power? 

A sudden flash of reflected light off the panel startled 
him. He glanced back over his shoulder and saw the passage 
behind him outlined in a glow of light and he had a sudden 
sick feeling that this was it, the trap had sprung. Then he 
saw that the glow was the reflection of a light being carried 
along the corridor, and still hidden from him by the curve. A 
moment later McKay came into view. 

“Looks dead,” he said. “I followed that corridor all the 
way around.” 

“| want you to see something.” Goodrich moved back to 
where he had seen the panel light. It was now purple. He 
shoved his helmet against McKay’s. “What color is that 
light?” he asked. 

“Looks purple to me,” McKay said. “What do you think it 
is?” 

“| don’t know, but | don’t like it. It was amber a minute 
ago.” He pulled himself over to a wall and banged three 


times on it with the metal flashlight. “Come on, let’s get out 
of here.” He started to move toward the passage. 

Lights flashed on in the passage and flight deck. 

He stopped, bewildered by the sudden glare, and 
glanced back at the control position. There was another light 
beside the first now, also purple. As he watched, another 
winked on, and a thin red line began to climb up one of the 
tubes. 

Bertha was coming alive. 

“Listen!” McKay said. “Do you hear something?” 

A thin sound, just on the edge of audibility, built up 
quickly to a heavy boom. It was a voice. 

“Ibj b’kirac” it said. “Ngaroqg!” 

“Pressure!” Goodrich said. “We’re getting pressure in 
here!” There were six purple lights on the panel, and green 
dots and red lines were crawling on the glass surfaces he 
had thought of as indicating instruments. 

The hatch, he thought suddenly, if we’ve got pressure, 
the hatch must be closed— 

“Get below and see if Brown made it out the hatch,” he 
told McKay. “If he didn’t, see if you can get it open and get 
out with him, he knows what to do.” 

“How about you?” 

“Never mind me. Were committed now, I'll stay here and 
meet these people, whoever they are; but | want that rocket 
in the clear. Now move!” 

“Uirg-sebusa!” the strange voice said. “Uirgq-sebusa!” 

McKay jumped and flew down the passage clumsily, 
shoving himself off the curve with his hands. 

The voice spoke again: “U/rg-sebusa! Uirg-sebusa!” This 
time, Goodrich localized the sound as coming from what 
might have been a speaker in the overhead. He started to 
move back to the control position, looking for something 
that might be a microphone, and found he could not. 


“Bimsqik erikusic!” the voice warned. “Uirg-sebusa!” 

He could not move. He kicked out involuntarily, startled 
at the resistance, and flew back against the bulkhead. He 
found he could not push himself away from it again. 

“Bimsqik erikusic!” the voice repeated. 

He still could move sidewise along the wall. He pushed 
himself along carefully until he reached the passage and 
found it clear. He could not move back inside the 
compartment, but he could move about freely in the 
passage. 

They don’t want me in there, he thought. He waited, just 
inside the passage, watching. The green dots and red lines 
and purple lights were steady now. 

There was a scuffling sound in the passage behind him. 
It was McKay and Brown, coming back up. 

“The hatch was closed when | got there, .captain,? 
Brown said. “Mac came along and we tried to get it open. 
There seems to be some sort of controls there, but they don’t 
answer. | think they’re disabled, maybe on a safety interlock 
of some kind.” 

“It might not be a safety interlock,” Goodrich said. “The 
hatch might be locked, to keep us in.” He told them about 
the barrier to the flight deck. 

McKay tried it and was impressed. “This is pretty hot 
stuff,” he said thoughtfully. “You know what that is? That’s 
one of those force screens you read about, only they’re not 
supposed to be possible. You ask me, we’ve run into 
something really big here.” 

“Bigger than we are, anyway,” Goodrich agreed. “Brown, 
Suppose you get back below to that hatch and keep an eye 
on it. Mac, take another scout around and see if anybody or 
anything has come out in the open yet. I'll stay here and 
watch these instruments, if anything else is going to happen 
it might show on them.” 


For half an hour, nothing did happen. McKay returned 
and reported no sign of life in any of the open 
compartments. “I did find the galley though, | think,” he 
said. “| looked in one compartment and it shot a kind of 
cookie and a bottle at me.” He showed Goodrich a round 
brownish cake and a flexible transparent container filled 
with colorless fluid. 

“Might be,” Goodrich said. “On the other hand, maybe 
you just found the janitor’s locker. That might be soap and 
window cleaner.” 

McKay looked at the objects doubtfully. “They could be,” 
he agreed. “Anything happen up here?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“You know, | don’t like this. Maybe we could break that 
hatch open. You think we ought to give it a try?” 

Goodrich shook his head. “Let’s wait a few minutes 
longer. Whoever’s running this show knows we’re here. Let 
them show their hand first.” 

Their oxygen was running low, and it occurred to them 
to test the” air for breathability. They took off their helmets. 

McKay nibbled at the cake. “Tastes O.K.,” he said. There 
was a nipple in one end of the flexible container. He put it in 
his mouth and squeezed out a few drops, rolling them 
around his tongue. “Water,”’ he said. “Just plain water.” He 
frowned. “Water, food, air, power; but nobody at home, this 
whole thing just sitting here waiting for us—I don’t get it You 
think we might have just happened in while they were out 
for a little stroll?” 

Goodrich frowned thoughtfully. “Il don’t Know what to 
think, Mac.” 

“It doesn’t add up.” McKay agreed. “I'll swear to one 
thing, though, this ship wasn’t built on Earth, at least not 
present-day Earth.” He thought for a moment. “Hey, how 
about that, you think there might be something to this 


Atlantis business? This thing could have been up here for 
twenty thousand years, it wouldn’t show any change. What 
do you think?” 

Goodrich shook his head. “That doesn’t fit either. People 
who could build a thing like this wouldn’t just vanish Off the 
Earth and not leave anything but chipped flint arrowheads. 
There is one possibility—” he broke off. “Look at that!” he 
said sharply. 

A new red line had begun to slide up one of the tubes on 
the instrument panel. 

There was a slight lurch. 

“Uk b’kaug” the speaker boomed. “C’queta!” 

Outside, the line holding the rocket had suddenly 
uncoupled itself and snaked up to coil about two bitts. The 
rocket drifted slowly away. A rosy glow sprang out all around 
Bertha, deepened. She swung out of her orbit, slowly at first, 
then faster, catapulting outward from the Earth and the Sun, 
rising at an angle to the plane of the ecliptic. 

Inside, the men felt only the first lurch. They waited 
tensely, but it was not repeated. 

“The rocket,” McKay said. “That was the rocket! The line 
must have parted.” 

Goodrich nodded. “We're stuck now, even if we do get 
out the hatch.” 

“Well,” McKay said. “At least Bertha can’t go very far, | 
looked her over pretty good and | didn’t see any sign of 
rocket or jet tubes. Sooner or later, somebody will get up 
here and get us out. If the three bears don’t come home first, 
that is.” 

“Maybe Bertha doesn’t need rockets,” Goodrich said. 
“How about that force-field thing? That’s pretty advanced, it 
wouldn’t fit with just rockets.” 

“Yeah, that’s right,” McKay said thoughtfully. “They 
might even have acceleration whipped. If they have, we 


wouldn’t even know if we were moving. | wish whoever is 
running this show would come on out and let us get a look 
at them.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” Goodrich said. “I don’t think anybody 
is running it. | think it’s all automatic. | think maybe Bertha 
was put here just for us to find. 

“Suppose that somewhere in the universe, there’s a race 
that has space travel, maybe even faster than light. They 
get around and explore hundreds of suns, thousands of 
planets, and now and then they find one with intelligent life. 
Now there’s a chance that any planet with intelligent life 
may develop space travel also, and naturally our galactic 
Spacemen want to know about it if they do. At the same 
time, there’s an awful lot of planets in the universe, they 
can’t establish a regular watch over all of them. 

“So here’s Bertha. They leave her sitting here, maybe a 
year ago, maybe five hundred years ago, maybe fifty 
thousand years ago. As long as nothing happens, Bertha just 
stays here, year in and year out, swinging around and 
around the Earth every two hours and twenty minutes, all 
loaded and ready to go, the door open, waiting. 

“Down on the Earth, men chip flints, and then they build 
carts, and then they build ships, and then they build aircraft, 
and Bertha still sits here. Finally then, they build a rocket 
capable of escape velocity. They bust their guts to get up 
into a free-fall orbit, and there’s Bertha, waiting, with the 
door open. Any race curious enough to develop wheels and 
wings, that’s all the bait they need, just an open door in the 
right place. 

“You get it? The right food, the right water, the right air, 
the right temperature, it’s all just too pat. A super mousetrap 


McKay nodded. “It could be. On the other hand, it might 
not be, we don’t know, all we can do is guess. Now 


supposing—” 

“Kefgs c’geta!” the speaker interrupted. 

Bertha had now reached a point several million miles 
above the orbit of Mars. The reddish glow suddenly changed 
to purple. 

“Kefqs c’geta!” the speaker said again. 

Bertha vanished. 


HERE LIE WE 


Fox B. Holden 


KRUGER was quiet, sitting there, watching the screen, 
and for a long time neither of us spoke. You could hear the 
soft hum of the ion drive and it got to be sort of a muted 
thunder. You wondered if maybe, somehow, in the awful 
silence of the Big Dark there were any other ears that heard 
it, and the wondering framed the question for you again. 

The question was in Kruger’s mind, too. Maybe in a 
harder, cooler, more scientific sense than it was in mine, but 
| knew it was there. And in the silence between us we 
watched the orange-green sphere grow bigger by the 
second. 

Kruger spoke, finally. “Wes,” he said, “I'll even make 
eight to five. Eight to five she’s as dead as a doornail. So you 
lose, but think of being the first man in history to make a bet 
on life on Mars, Knowing that in less than an hour it’s bound 
to be paid off one way or another! How about that!” 

If he’d been anything but a government-commissioned 
scientist at the threshold of an historic achievement, the 
quipping might have been bravado. But two years of 
training and study were paying off, and we had he-man 
danger reduced to a pretty unromantic minimum. No, it 
wasn’t bravado because there was no genuine fear within 
us. Something else; | can’t name it. 


| pulled a wadded-up five-dollar bill out of my pants 
pocket and tossed it onto the screen. It looked funny ... a 
five-dollar bill sitting on Mars like that. And in a second it 
was joined by another fiver and three singles. 

“Who'll hold the stakes?” Kruger said. 

“You. You hold ’em—be more fun winning that way. How 
about a reading, huh? Better get ready to twist this barrel 
around—” 

“Such a product of environment you are. Always in a 
hurry... .” He picked the money up with exaggerated 
slowness, pocketed it ceremoniously, and then looked for a 
second at the screen. Then the ready grin on his squarish, 
young-old face faded a little, and then it disappeared 
altogether. “But | suppose you’re right. Got a cigarette?” 

“On the comp-panel.” 

“Yeah.” | waited for him to light it, lit one myself. “Ready, 
kid?” 

He grunted. 

We twisted her. 

Tail-first, ion stream cutting the Big Dark like a white-hot 
rapier, we started—down. There was an up and a down, now, 
and Mars was at the bottom. 

We bumped. 

Then Kruger dumped out our drive potential, and it was 
all over. For a few seconds, anyway, it was all over. 

Kruger started in with the Physical Check equipment 
then and | focused the screen. It was as though the whole 
business were a routine that we’d done for half our lives. 
And we had to keep it that way—not for the efficiency side of 
the book; hell, we had five years if we needed it. It was 
because Space Medicine said so—the whiz kids _ in 
Psychiatrics. “Keep it on a ‘pass the salt basis,’ ” were the 
orders, “and you'll keep all your buttons. Otherwise, pffut!’ 


| guess they were right. The newspaper, radio and TV 
boys back home would be going pffut about the trip with 
habitual regularity—but we couldn’t. Brother, the tons of 
newsprint and ink they’d be chucking around while we 
passed the salt! 

| focused, and started a slow, full circle. | jacked in the 
ship’s dicto and talked cryptic things onto its tape. Terse 
little things our confreres in science would later decipher 
into a complete picture of an infinite, rolling expanse of 
desert at twilight, with a sun the size of a shirt button almost 
directly overhead, letting the far-off ridges of dull green 
vegetation get swallowed up in the darkling night. 

And then | stopped the circle. | was about two hundred 
degrees around, and | locked the screen in, and then 
hollered at Kruger. 

He brought me the lens-plates | asked for, helped me 
mike them in over the screen. They played hell with the nice 
focus | had, but there wasn’t any mistaking what they blew 
up for us. 

“Pay me, kid!” | said. 

They were domes—mile upon incredible mile of polished 
domes, each maybe a fifth high as wide. They skirted the 
ridge of a long, gently curving vegetation-line, and were 
probably less than twenty miles away. Our preoccupation in 
getting the E-M-| down in one piece was the only excuse | 
could think of for not having spotted them on the way in. 

“Not so fast, Gaylord ... | still say dead as a doornail... 
help me break out the suits and get the track ready, huh?” 

“Think we need ’em?” 

“Almost pure CO? out there, just like the books all said 


in Astronomy 1. The P-C makes geniuses of us right down 
the line. You coming?” 

“| want my money.” 

“Pass the salt and come on!” 


They met us halfway. Their vehicle was essentially the 
Same as our own; broad, flat tracks over bogies slung on an 
efficient torsion-bar suspension—wide, light-weight chassis 
fitted with a tear-drop canopy of crystal transparency. But 
traveling with a lot less noise, and with almost twice the 
speed. Kruger said, “I guess | owe you eight bucks.” 

“Maybe they’re robots. Long-dead civilization. Only the 
machines remain to traverse the wind-whipped sands... .” 

“Stop, you’re chilling my marrow!” 

“Want to try the radio?” 

“Minute ... hold on, looks as if they’re stopping!” 

“Obviously want us there. Truce-parley in the desert— 
look, getting out,’ | think. Come on, club this thing on the 
flanks, will you?” 

Kruger had his boot flat to the floor as it was, and we 
were tossing up sand on both sides like a miniature tornado. 
Typically Earth-style—lots of noise, lots of splash, all show 
and no go. 

It seemed as if we kept them waiting for an hour, but it 
was actually less than ten minutes before Kruger had us up 
alongside. 

“You think they know all about radio and such, | hope? 
Because brother, I’m not going to take this goldfish bowl off 
to hear them utter the Secret of the Universe itself... 

“Hey, hey—they’re wearing suits and _ helmets 
themselves. What the hell ... you don’t suppose you-know- 
who has us beat-” 

“Nuts, you owe me eight bucks! Come on, let’s get out of 
here.” 

We climbed down out of the track. And there we were, 
facing them, wondering a little foolishly what the intelligent 
thing was to do. 

All three were taller than Max’s six-one by several 
inches. Thinner, too. Their skin was whiter, and they looked 


smarter. Aside from that they might have been a welcoming 
committee from home. Except that there were no weapons 
at their sides, and as far as Kruger and | could see, none 
dangling from their vehicle. 

There were three of them, and all at once | could see one 
of them move his mouth, and quite fantastically heard his 
deep-throated voice in my ear-plugs. Fantastically, that is, in 
German. 

“Wir—wir sind nicht Deutsch—” | heard Max stammer. He 
was turning a pale shade of mauve. 

“Francois, peut-etre?” 

“Non—” | managed. “Americaine—nous parlons anglais 


n” 


“Excellent! And we welcome you, men of Earth, United 
States of America, and trust you had a pleasant voyage! We 
must apologize for our inability to have distinguished your 
nationality at once. But our records have never been as 
complete as we might wish.” And then the three of them 
made gracious little bows, and Kruger and | just stood there 
like a 

couple of clowns. “Il am called Kell-Ill, and to my right 
and left respectively are Ghoro Elder and Juhr-lV.” And then 
there was a little pause ... Kruger and | got the drift that it 
was our turn after a while. 

“Dr. Max Kruger, Washington, and my technician, Wesley 
Latham, gentlemen. We hope you_ forgive our—our 
awkwardness, but | think you will understand our 
amazement. To be frank, we had not expected to find life on 
the fourth planet And I’m afraid even less, had we expected 
such intimate knowledge of ourselves to exist beyond our 
own sphere. We are—we are greatly appreciative of your 
cordiality, gentlemen.” 

And that, for Kruger, was a speech. For me it would have 
been a major oration under the circumstances, but | felt a 


little better when | detected the hint of a smile at the comers 
of Kell-lll’s thin, sensitive-looking lips. 

‘Allow us to escort you to the Primary Enclosure, 
gentlemen. We wish to see to your comfort, following which, 
if it is your pleasure, we shall be more than happy to 
summon a quorum of the Teachers to assist you in launching 
the preliminary stages of your research. If you will follow our 
vehicle, gentlemen.” 

They bowed again, and waited until we had clambered 
aboard our track before turning and re-entering their own. 

Kruger fumbled around for the ignition switch, maused 
the gears and made a mess of getting us started up. 

“I! don’t believe it,” was all | could get out of him for a 
full two minutes. 

“The University of California must have a new expansion 
program going,” | said. “And you don’t get your money 
back.” 

“| don’t believe it.” 

“That’s been our trouble all along, back home,” | said. 
“We've got all the capacity anybody needs to believe 
anything. We just use it on the wrong stuff. Give this thing a 
boot, doc. We don’t want them to think we’re slow... 

The magnificent structure which Kell-Ill had called the 
Primary Enclosure was perhaps five full miles in diameter 
and little less than one at its maximum height. Inside it 
there was a city that only poets could have designed; men of 
practical science, perhaps never. Art and life had never been 
so exquisitely blended on Earth. 

And about it all there was an aura of the perfect peace 
that the city itself bespoke—and a quietness. It was the 
quietude, | think, that kept Kruger and myself from taking 
deeper breaths. People thronged the deep green of the 
generous parks, the flaring sweep of the overhead ramps 
that twined fantastically between this towering spire and the 


next, the wide, immaculate thoroughfares. They were 
everywhere, clad in colorful toga-like garments, and each, it 
seemed, with a gentle manner. They would halt briefly as 
we walked among them behind Kell-Ill and his aides, but 
there were the same gentle, courteous bows that we’d met 
out on the desert; not stares, not shouts, not the mobbing so 
often bred by unbridled curiosity. 

But even with the pleasant murmur of their low, soft 
voices there was the quietness, and | asked Kruger if he 
noticed it too. It was awkward, carrying our bulging helmets 
beneath our still-suited arms, but having them off at least 
gave us back the individuality of our voices, and that helped 
a little. We had to work to breathe; it was evident that the 
people here had adapted down to a bare minimum of 
oxygen before resorting to the Enclosures, but their artificial 
atmosphere had an invigorating tang, and that helped, too. 

“They're just a little surprised, | guess,” Kruger said in 
his best sotto voce. “Either that, or—well, hell, | guess we 
can allow for a few little differences from ourselves! They 
could as easily have been bug-eyed octopods with soul- 
tearing ‘ screams for normal voices, after all. | wouldn’t worry 
about it.” 

“| wish we’d get to it, though. These—these Teachers, 
whoever they are. I’ve got questions—” 

“You and the big rush! But l’ve got a few of my own. 
Better do it their way, though. It’ll be good for your ulcers, 
Wes.” 

“Believe that when | see it,” | answered him. 

Our panorama of the city widened as we started up the 
gently inclining ramp that circled the tower-like structure in 
which Kell-IIl and the others apparently intended to billet us. 
Here Kruger voiced a thought that had just started whipping 
around in my own head. “Not many vehicles,” he said. 


“Either they’re conserving power and fuel to beat the devil, 
or else they just don’t gad about very much... 

“Maybe they’re not the type,” | said. “Maybe that track 
of theirs is a special-occasions-only affair—you notice we 
didn’t drive over here. Parked as soon as we got inside. It 
could answer a lot of my worries.” 

“About their quietness, is that what you mean?” 

“Yeah. It gets me, Max.” 

“Relax—pass the salt or something... .” 

But | couldn’t relax, even after we’d been left to 
ourselves about five stories up in one of the most gracefully 
appointed suites Il’d ever been in. | could only think of the 
way the ancient Britons must have felt in their first contact 
with the civilization of old Marco Polo’s discovery—their first 
sight of fine glassware, their first touch of silk, first scent of 
delicate perfume... . 

Kell-Ill told us he’d be back after we’d had food and 
sleep, and Max was saying if the sleeping period was as 
generous as the portions of food that had been sent in we 
might come out of the whole thing alive after all. “But | 
didn’t think it’d be anything like this,” he sighed. He already 
was stripped to the waist and stretched out on one of the 
low, wide couches, rubbing his eyes. 

“You liked it better when we were the only frogs in the 
pond!” 

“Oh, go to sleep! And if you can’t do that, think of meat 
least pity a man who had his five bucks all counted. You 
don’t snore, do you?” 

“Softly, but not well.” 

“G'night, kid,” he said, and | let it go at that. | told 
myself this was the Mark Hopkins in San Francisco, and that 
everything would be put back together the way I’d left it 
four months ago when | woke up, and tried one of the 


couches for size. It fit, and if Max snored louder than | did, | 
didn’t hear him for ten hours. 


ACTUALLY, the Teachers would have made a complete 
area of study in themselves. The civilization and culture 
they represented would have made a book of history for 
every page of Earth’s, and would have been a lifetime’s work 
without the kind of cooperation they gave Kruger and 
myself. Without their help, we’d have had to stick out our 
full five-year limit before leaving it to the others who would 
follow us in the successive voyages of the E-M-I. 

But as it was, the Teachers were more than ready for us. 
It was almost as though they had been ready for a long time. 

The quorum summoned to help us numbered eleven, 
and each had a full research staff ready and waiting to go to 
work on any of our more involved questions that required 
more than a series of simple statements for accurate answer. 

It was the quietness about them—a sad kind of 
quietness— that got me; | wasn’t built for that, and it kept 
needling me in spite of Kruger’s objective speculations. | 
wanted to ask them to what they attributed that almost- 
haunting quality. It was information they had not offered, 
and | decided to leave my questions unasked. 

But it made me wonder if Max had noticed something 
else, and | asked him about that. We’d been there almost 
two months, and | had talked him into a day’s holiday in one 
of the resort Enclosures. We were both tired, and the cool, 
carefully nurtured beach of green grass felt good beneath 
our bared backs. There was a wide, artificial lake—shallow, 
of course, but in every respect representative of Martian 
adeptness at bringing beauty to places where before there 
had been no beauty—and it was one of a scant half-dozen 
which served the few who yet lived beneath the life- 


sustaining Enclosures; there were less than five million, the 
Teachers had said. 

“Max,” | asked, “how about a snappy answer to this one 
... yes or no. How’ve they been supplying the information 
you've wanted? Have they ever volunteered anything?” 

“Look, when are you going to begin leaving well enough 
alone? It’s a good thing you weren’t a cop, or your 
grandmother wouldn’t have known a day out of jail in her 
life... 

“Yes or no, Max. Humor me.” 

“Hell, | don’t know. The last sixty days have just been 
one big quiz program—have been for you, too, if you haven’t 
been gold-bricking over in the art galleries again! But if it 
means anything to your counterspy mind, as far as | can 
think back, no. No, they just wait until you ask something, 
and then they break their backs to give you an answer down 
to the last little detail.” 

He rolled over on his stomach and said something else 
into the grass and | only half caught it 

“Naturally, it’s good enough for me,” | answered. “I’d say 
too good if—if they weren’t what they are. But | want to 
know more about them now—the way things are this minute. 
My dicto’s got about three tons of tape on their early socio- 
technological history, its check-and-balance development, 
and how they worked out space travel and began watching 
us from the time we started hammering tools out of flint— 
but dammit, they’ve got so much history.” 

“Always in a hurry, that’s my boy! Six months and we'll 
have the works at the rate we’re going, then you'll be happy. 
Better than five years, isn’t it? And who was the guy 
hollering about taking a day to catch our breaths? Roll over, 
will you?” 

“First things first, | suppose.” 

“Figures, doesn’t it?” 


“That’s a naughty word. Got to keep our minds on the 
job, remember?” 

Max grunted, didn’t move a muscle. ‘Thought you liked 
redheads, anyway... .” 

“Don’t let a guy get thinking about it, will you?” | must 
have let the words come out a little too hard, a little too 
Sharply. 

“Sorry, kiddo.” 

“Oh, it’s okay.” But it wasn’t okay, and | guess Max knew 
it better than | did. It didn’t make sense, of course—a 
Martian, and a Teacher to boot All Martian women weren’t 
beautiful, you see, any more than all Earth women are—but 
when one is, it makes you wish, if you’re not a Martian, that 
none of them were. 

Don’t think I’m a complete fool. | hadn’t given Lya- 
Younger more than ten words other than questioning since 
she’d been assigned to work with me and the other four 
Teachers | had borrowed from Max. She didn’t know what 
had happened inside me, and she wouldn’t ever know, 
either. It was just something not to think about, and if that, 
then immediately forgotten. 

It wouldn’t have been so tough if it had been just the 
physical beauty of her; her hair, like a dark coronet of silk 
framing her thin-oval face with its china-doll delicacy of 
feature and the porcelain whiteness. Her almost too-large 
eyes were the color of one of the emerald lakes at its 
deepest part... a young, supple body, of vibrant life held in 
restraint by the graceful quietness that typified her people. 
All of her, so gently beautiful a thing; it seemed that no 
second glance could ever measure up to the first, yet each 
second glance by some miracle transcended the first... . 

And if that had been all—and | say “all” with full 
knowledge of the epitome Martian beauty can reach—it 
wouldn’t have been so tough. Even with the additional fact 


that she was of another race and of a higher order of being 
than myself. 

But for Lya-Younger, the daughter of a race so far 
removed from its adolescence, beauty alone began with her 
physical being. It was in all the others, this inner thing that 
Earth’s poets and her singers of songs had for so long seen, 
however obscurely, as the true measure of human fulfillment 
—jit was in the mall, but in Lya-Younger it was at its height. 

Yet these people were not gods—they were not to Kruger 
nor were they to me—nor was Lya a goddess; among gods, 
there is no humility, and gods’ eyes reflect omnipotence, not 
the deep warmth and joy of living that can only generate in 
the human heart. 

“Let’s go,” | said to Kruger. “I got questions.” 

“You got ulcers.” 

“You were the guy who hated to leave that twenty- 
volume analysis on wave propagation, son.” | got up. “And 
I’ve got trouble with first things first. There is a dusky 
Martian in the woodpile. | got a feeling, Max, one of those 
eight-to-five feelings—” 

“And it has convinced you beyond all scientific doubt 
that-?” 

“These people—they’re in some sort of jam. They’ve got 
bad trouble, and they aren’t telling us, for some reason. 
Pride or something maybe. With them that’s how it would be 
—pride, wouldn’t it? If they ever cry, it would be on their 
own shoulders. ...” 

“You, Mr. Latham, are beginning to read like the Great 
American Novel. Spare me.” 

“| should pass the salt” 

“You should.” 

From then on when | talked to Kruger | kept it the way he 
wanted it, to help him as much as myself. More interested, 
maybe, in what we had come for than I, he was making the 


“detached, scientific” approach as prescribed by Space 
Medicine work out fine. But | wasn’t. The quietness, Lya- 
Younger, the given-but-never-proffered information 
somehow it all tied up together. In an inexplicable knot that 
wasn’t meant for us to untie. 

But it was there. It was there... . 

The Teachers had retired for the day, and | was cleaning 
up a couple of odds and ends on my dicto and getting ready 

to leave the conference chamber when the messenger 
came. | was beat, wondering how many more months of this 
| could take, and a little less gracious than | might have 
been. 

The young Martian had a message from Max. It was short 
and to the point, very Kruger-like. 

“I'm busy,” the thing read. “Know it’s my turn to track 
back to ship for contact home, but wish you'd do it. They'll 
be sore if we miss one. Tell them we’re about half finished, 
be home in eight months. Thanks.” 

“Why, that damn—” 

“Any reply, sir?” 

| turned, feeling the sudden color at the back of my 
neck. | got out a weak little smile. “No—no, and thank you 
very much for your trouble.” The messenger bowed and left, 
and | fumed inside for a few minutes at Kruger’s scientific 
tenacity and then got up and left, myself. 


| KNEW my way to the track, and as | approached it a 
couple of service engineers hopped into it and had it started 
up and warming for me by the time | reached it. They helped 
me into my suit, and with pretty abrupt thanks | clambered 
in behind the wheel, revved her up like a noise-happy hot- 
rod and tore out into the desert. 


| was tired, and even with my suit-heaters going full tilt 
it was a cold, long ride; sometimes | wondered if Kruger had 
a heart at all. Then | kicked myself for thinking like a kid, 
because | knew he was knocking himself out to get us both 
home as soon as he could, and with all the information we 
had tape for. But | still couldn’t help thinking that the guy 
had been born with a molybdenum slide rule in his mouth, 
both guaranteed never to wear out. 

| thought of the Martians and their science. And the 
ability, and certainly the desire ... why were they so damned 
content inside the Enclosures? Necessary respite at one 
time, of course—but as they’d advanced, surely they could 
look forward to the time when they could bring their tired 
planet back to the bloom of its youth. And space travel; 
even now, Kruger was going over one of their best ships with 
a fine-tooth comb. Why—why did they stay here, cooped up, 
a mere fraction of their former number? | felt | could see 
them dwindling... . 

Those were the questions I’d been wanting to ask, and 
why in hell | hadn’t after four months of asking everything 
else conceivable | didn’t know. Why Kruger hadn’t | couldn’t 
guess. Unless they were that much smarter. Unless my 
questions were things guided completely beyond my 
awareness, and it was something they didn’t want us to 
know. But | would ask tomorrow, first things first go to hell ... 
| damn well would ask tomorrow... . 

| hauled up within ten feet of the E-M-l’s stem, my tracks 
spurting a small sandstorm, and almost hit the Martian track 
broadside. 

Something flipped over in my stomach, and a little of 
the fifty-below-zero Martian night started crawling up my 
Spine. Kruger wouldn’t have come out here anyway—and if 
he had decided to, he’d have taken our own track and left a 
second message for me with the service engineers. 


And suddenly | was the not-born-yesterday guy all over 
again, and reached for the gun belt that hung behind the 
driver’s seat | got it strapped on, got the long-barrelled ion-G 
out of its holster and then rammed it back in again. If this 
was the way it was going to be, I’d let whoever it was sweat 
me to the draw. And they wouldn’t win, either. 

My engine had been heard, so | made a slow, deliberate 
business of getting out of the track, and started walking 
toward the E-M-l’s stem port 

The Martian track was empty and | kept going. It was 
quiet—an electric, awful sort of quiet, with just the moan of 
the slow, cold desert winds playing an invisible blind-man’s- 
bluff with the shadowy dunes. 

| got to the port, then switched on the suit’s com-unit. 

“This is Latham. Who else is-here?” There was an edge 
on my voice and | didn’t try to take it off. 

No answer. So | was going to give ’em the business in 
the next sentence, and that was when the port swung open, 
starlight streaming through the glassite helmet of the space- 
suited figure that walked through it 

“I—I| do not know how to ask your forgiveness, Mr. 
Latham. I—l’m deeply ashamed.” 

There was a catch in her voice, and the star-shine was 
doing funny things with her eyes. 

“Lya-Younger,” | murmured. “Please—l am certain you 
could have meant no harm.” | wasn’t certain of anything, but 
what the hell could | say? | dropped my arms to my sides, 
anyway, and tried to cover up the ion-G that should’ve been 
hanging back in the track where it belonged. “Il am 
surprised, of course. You need only have asked, and either 
Dr. Kruger or myself would have been glad to give you and 
your colleagues an extensive tour of our ship. You'll 
understand if we thought—” 


“You are very kind, Mr. Latham. Very kind.” And she 
turned her head away, her voice a tight, little thing, 
suddenly silent. 

“We can talk in the ship if you’d like,” | said. Everything | 
said then was automatic, because | was suddenly mixed up, 
balled up, and wondering what kind of game Kruger and | 
had stumbled into, and just how far over our heads it was. 

“l owe you a tremendous debt of explanation, | know... 
she was saying with apologetic overtones. 

“Well, it’s pretty cold out here, even in a well-insulated 
suit. And | can get the UHF room warmed up in a jiffy. You 
certainly don’t have to stay, of course ...” | tried to smile, 
and it didn’t come too hard. 

She didn’t look at me, but turned and went back 
through the port, like a child caught with her hand stuck in 
the cookie jar. And suddenly, | was glad Kruger had been 
busy. | didn’t know how | was going to handle the situation, 
but | didn’t think I’d have been too happy about how Kruger 
might have handled it, however that might’ve been. Besides 
which— 

Besides which, | was suddenly getting new respect for 
the “detached, scientific” approach. 

Brother, | needed it... . 

“You are not of Mars,” she began softly, “and to you—to 
you there should be little reason to regard me as anything 
more than a strange being, in a strange place, a long way 
from your own kind. Dr. Kruger thinks of us all as just such, | 
know, and it is hardly to be expected that he would regard 
us otherwise. But | want to tell you why | came here, why | 
came the way | did—if | can—if you want to hear... 

The words tumbled out, slurred a little with their 
rapidity, hushed almost to inaudibility with the acute sense 
of shame from which they welled, 


“lI came because—because in this ship of yours, here, in 
this radio set, in your control-room, in the parts of your ship 
where your books and records are—they’re all part of a great 
well of abundant life, of energy, of warmth and strength that 
soon will be gone for us, Mr. Latham—” 

Her voice broke, and she kept her lips tightly together. | 
didn’t understand, and | kept my big mouth shut. | wanted 
to do something. | wanted to do anything to take the agony 
out of her eyes. All | could do was sit there. Teacher, yes— 
Learned One, of a truly great race—yes, all that—and at the 
same time a young girl, scared. Awfully scared of something, 
and scared helpless... . 

“Mr. Latham, it’s—it’s so odd that you came when you 
did, here, to Mars. If it had been a hundred, or even fifty, ten 
years ago—or one or a hundred years from now— 

“Just—coincidence, that’s all it can be called. Or irony, 
perhaps ... that now, out of all the hundreds of years of 
development and progress of both our civilizations—now, of 
all times, it’s so—” she hesitated a long moment. And then, 
“We're dying, Mr. Latham. Dying before your eyes—” her 
face was a small, tight thing—“and in three to six more 
months—perhaps less, but certainly no more—we shall all be 
dead on this planet... . 

“You weren’t supposed to know. It is an inhospitable 
thing to inflict one’s own hardships on a guest” 

Hardships, she called it. | just stayed sitting, trying to let 
it sink in. Trying to make it something | could understand, 
could comprehend. Yes, they were an ancient race, had been 
forced to great lengths ffor  self-preservation—had, 
nonetheless, been reduced through the years to hardly a 
hundredth of their former number, which had at its height 
been small by Earth standards. Yes, all that made sense. But 
dying, in a matter of months... . 


No, no! Five million people just didn’t die like that. Not 
so calmly, so— 

Yes. Yes, perhaps so quietly. 

| looked at her face, and it struggled to be a mask, 
fought for the composure that was the hallmark of the 
exquisite mind behind it. But the large green eyes were wet, 
and the red, delicate lips were almost of the whiteness of the 
smooth flesh around them, and taut in a hard little 
controlled line. 

And that was when | learned that Martians, like anyone 
else, could cry. 

“lye” 

“Please, Mr. Latham, please hear me out ... When our 
forebears realized that we were or soon would be at the limit 
of our physical adaptability to our steadily deteriorating 
environment, the Enclosures were at once designed and 
begun. 

“| mean to detract nothing from their great 
achievement; it was a thing of inspired genius, and a thing 
of which our race has rightfully been proud for centuries. It 
took five hundred years to build and equip the Enclosures— 
there are, in all, three hundred of them—and as they were 
built, new cities were simultaneously constructed within 
them... 

For a moment, she was a Teacher again, patiently 
explaining to a somewhat less-than-apt pupil. 

“It was a monumental step—bordering on the fantastic 
as it did—but after the Enclosures were occupied, one by 
one, the race was Safe. 

“Impossible—yes, it is easy enough to say ‘impossible’ 
until life begins to run out. And then—then all there is in you 
fights. And if there is enough in you, you win... . 

“They would not let go, Mr. Latham. They would not let 
go, not slip for an inch, for even then they knew that theirs 


was not the time of dying, that theirs was not the ultimate 
defeat—for they were but part-way expended; fulfilment and 
death for us of Mars was yet a long, long way off... .” 


SOMEHOW | knew | was not understanding, not grasping 
something, but there would be time for my questions later. 

“As you know, we developed space flight, and we used it 
to the utmost of what advantage it could give us. There were 
—are—twelve solar systems within the reach of our best 
ships, Mr. Latham. They are capable of one-third the speed of 
light—faster, as you know, and the artificial entropy created 
within them as ae result of their immense energy- 
consumption would make their use impracticable. A crew for 
one year even at half-light soeed would return to find two of 
its own centuries passed... She paused, then said, “In a way, 
we are like our ships ... there is a limit, beyond which all 
there is must be used up. 

“At any rate, all those things we have. Our Enclosures, 
which were built to house and sustain us until the planet 
itself had reverted to dust. Our science, which has indeed 
helped us to perhaps more than our share of physical 
security. Our ships of space, which could take us to almost 
countless places of our choosing, but are, as we have always 
been aware, no escape... 

There was a wan smile playing on her lips. Words 
jumped to my own. 

“What—what is this thing that afflicts you, Lya? A—a 
plague, a—” 

“No. No, not as a plague can be generally conceived, 
although there is a certain—a certain biological effect, a 
corrosion, a—a breakdown, if you will, for which no remedy is 
possible. It cannot be halted, any more than entropy—the 
gradual’ running-down of the Universe—can be halted. 


“We have known of it for many generations. We have 
timed it exactly. We of my generation were born with the 
irrefutable knowledge that there would be only fourteen 
trips around the Sun to our lives. Acceptance of the fact has 
been a part of our living. So that if we laugh, if we smile—if 
we are gay, as once all Mars was gay, it is a rare—it is a very 
rare and difficult thing. And you must understand that it is 
not that we are weak... .” 

Her voice trailed into silence, and | made another, more 
determined effort to make my question, although still far 
from sure that | fully understood what | was asking. But | let 
fly anyway. 

“Good Lord, woman, we've been right next door all the 
time! You've visited us, you've learned at least three of our 
languages, you know us and our planet perhaps even better 
than we do! There’s room—five million people? At the rate 
we multiply we’re used to finding room for five million 
more!” | began making promises all-over the place for my 
people. 

“Look Lya,” | said. “Max and I—we’ll escort the biggest 
fleet you’ve got to Earth. Take you to our great oceans, our 
tall mountains, our broad fields. If were not the best there is 
in the Universe, at least... well, at least—” 

And then, as though it grew from somewhere deep 
inside her, the small smile was pushing the _ strained 
whiteness of her face aside, and there was a softness in it 
that had not been there before. 

“You are kind. But so forgetful, Mr. Latham. For have | not 
said that die best of our ships can offer us no escape? Do 
you not understand what it is from which we have no 
turning, no shrinking back or away?” 

“Not a—plague, or disease, you said. Nothing that your 
own medical science can halt—you said it could not be 


halted. You likened it to a kind of entropy ... | don’t 
understand, Lya. I-” 

“There is a thing that blesses us all with Life, Mr. Latham. 
You call it God. We have our own term. But throughout the 
Universe, it is the same, and the term is but a matter of 
semantics, of concept. 

“There is a force to this Life—a complex of forces—that is 
beyond our knowledge. Beyond yours, as Earthmen, and 
beyond ours, as Martians who have reached the epitome of 
scientific learning. We know of it, and that is the extent of 
our knowledge, save that in knowing of it, we have been 
able to understand its effects, and, in a sense, to measure it. 
It is common throughout the Universe, Mr. Latham; each 
race, as each individual, has its share, as each has his share 
of Life itself. 

“There is no word in your language for it. You have come 
close—you have said ‘soul,’ and that is a part of it. You have 
Said ‘spirit’ and ‘being’ too, and you have known of ‘mind’ 
and ‘heart.’ They are all a part of it. 

“You have written of love and of hatred, of courage and 
weakness, of cruelty and compassion ... they are a part of it. 

“But all added together they still do not finish for us the 
complete sum that is Life, for there is more that is not given 
us to know. Yet we recognize these forces, this half-under- 
stood complex of—of Life-stuff, and we know that as it 
sustains our drive for survival, as it makes us perpetuate 
ourselves through so many countless todays and tomorrows 
—as it makes us rise from the primal state to the very apex 
of our being, it is being used. Not limitless, not infinite— 
God-given, but not God-like! 

“When we are young, it makes of us aggressive, 
competitive, social cannibals. As we grow older—as we use it 
—it helps us to perpetuate ourselves into the full blossom of 
our being; matured, full-grown, truly civilized. And it is then 


that we are near our limit, have used up our share of this 
force with which our race was born, and must prepare to die. 

“Do you understand, Mr. Latham? Perhaps you see. 
Neither beings—no, | shall say men!—neither men nor their 
races are immortal! For to be immortal is to be—the 
Almighty.” 

“We have succeeded in measuring. We have determined 
the limit of our racial life-span quite precisely. But beyond 
that, the secret is not ours. 

“lam a Teacher, Mr. Latham. | have done my best to 
explain. It is all | Know of the reason that we of Mars have no 
escape; that we must die. You, unfortunately, have found us 
in our last hows.” 

Lya’s smile was a tired, pitiful thing, and yet there was a 
courage in it that a thousand shouting men could not 
emulate. | had to say something. Anything at all. 

“Lya, we won’t let this thing—this whatever-it-is—we 
won’t let it win! If, somehow, this Life-force of which you 
speak— if in some way we might trap it, analyse, isolate it, 
transfer some of what we have—” 

“No, Mr. Latham,” Lya said softly. 

“Through some physical miracle to be kept walking, 
talking —yes, even thinking, perhaps—no, for we would not 
be ourselves ... aS robots, as ... living-dead. A retrogression 
of a sort we could not endure, even for a kind of life! 

“You must forgive us for that. Our pride. We are a very 
proud race in our way, Mr. Latham. We have lived our life. 
What else there might be would be but a mockery of the 
Universal scheme of things—and our great life has never 
been one of mockery, or of pretense, Mr. Latham. For us, to 
pretend is not to live at all.” 

And gently, she placed a finger on my lips. 

“Thank you, Wes,” she said. “From our hearts, thank 


, 


you. 


THE trip back to the Enclosures was with the coldness of 
the desert filling my insides, and | tried to think about how 
mad Kruger would be when he found out | hadn’t called 
home. 

But it didn’t help. | kept thinking of the girl beside me, 
and of her desperate little adventure to reach out and touch, 
if she could, if for just a moment, a breath of the seething 
ocean of life from which the E-M-I had come, and to which it 
would return. 

| tried to think about Kruger, but it didn’t help... . 

The next day | told Max all about it; | shouldn’t have, but 
| knew that whatever reaction it brought, at least there 
would be no deception between us. And you take a different 
slant on deception when there are only two of you, over forty 
million miles from home. A team can’t go haywire. When it 
does, you can count on death to be quick at taking 
advantage of the weaknesses that follow organizational 
breakdown. 

We were in our quarters, dressing and getting ready for 
the day’s work ahead. 

“You're a sucker for a line, Wes.” 

“| am? Tell me, Doc, what’ve we got on that ship that 
they haven’t, and ten times better? And these aren’t the 
kind of people who carve their initials on things for posterity. 
Their children don’t even do that.” 

He turned to face me, and | could see then that despite 
himself, he believed the story | had told him. 

“All right. They’re dying. It’s up to them what they do, 
not us. We aren’t dying. We’ve got a job to do—to complete, 
and we’ve got to step on it because without their help we’ll 
be set back half a century. So let’s do it” 


He turned, pulled his khaki shirt on, cinched the broad 
belt at his waist. 

“Doc, it’s time to bow out.” | said it quietly, and | tried to 
make it hard and level. 

He didn’t even turn around. ‘It’s time to bow out when | 
say so. We’ve been working eight hours at a stretch, eight 
for sleep, and eight more for work again. Starting today it’s 
nine, six and nine. And it’ll be ten, four and ten if | think it’s 
necessary.” He turned to me. “Got it?” He could have said, 
“That’s an order,” but he didn’t have to. His face was still 
friendly, but his eyes were hard, and it meant that Dr. Max 
Kruger was still running the show. 

“Yeah, all right,” | said. “Sure.” 

“I’m sorry about what’s happening to them, naturally. 
But in our own interests, we’ve got to get as much as we can 
while we can. And if they want to stick with us up to their 
last ten minutes, that’s up to them, and we’ll be happy for 
their services—period.” 

Yes, it was logic. The government hadn’t spent almost a 
billion bucks on us to throw away what few breaks we might 
get. We had to squeeze out every nickel’s worth of 
information we could. It wasn’t our dough. The money had 
bought us the equipment to do a grade-A job the first time 
out—money that the scientists back home had wrangled 
with Congress for God-knows-how-long to get. They had 
bought us a little over five years in Space; five years of food, 
of air to breathe, of fuel to bum. If we could complete the job 
in five months instead of five years, then we were expected 
to bring back the change. Men at their first time at bat in 
Space weren’t in a position to waste as much as a flashlight 
battery. Whatever we saved, the next expedition in the E-M-l 
would have. 

And that included wear and tear on the ship itself. Jobs 
like the E-M-l took five years to build, and right now, 


pending the outcome of its maiden voyage, it was the only 
one Earth owned. 

| added it all up in my head, fast, and added it up again. 

And the way it’s done on Earth, two and two always 
come out to four. 

“You’d give ‘em ten minutes. | like that—that’s 
generous.” 

“Listen, Latham—” 

“Sorry, Max. Forget it and let’s go.” 

He looked at me that hard way again, started to say 
something, and didn’t. | picked up my dicto and started to 
go. 

“Don’t go away mad, kid!” The smile was back on his 
face, but it looked as if it had been pasted there. 

“No,” | said. “No. Wouldn’t think of it, Kid. But let’s just 
be sure, since we’re going to be on this new hopped-up 
schedule, that we don’t miss anything. Let’s be sure to get it 
all down. All the things there are to know about these people 
that aren’t in their books, aren’t on their recording tapes ... | 
hope you know where to look, Max. See you in nine hours.” | 
went out, my staff was waiting for me, and we went to work. 

During the last three months | tried to find one Martian, 
as | walked among their ever-thinning numbers on the broad 
thoroughfares and in the great, wide parks, and worked with 
them in closer proximity—I tried to find one who might come 
up to me and say, “Earthman, we are dying. Go home, that 
we might do it in peace, and by ourselves. Leave us; we are 
not hosts to strangers who can return to homes abounding 
with life, while we ourselves daily enter our graves. Go 
home, Earthman!” 

| tried to find one, and | could not, and | thought of the 
situation reversed... . 

And when we did at length go, on a day of their last 
days, it would be only for eight months—four for the trip 


home, four for the next expedition with its Development 
Survey experts, planning their carnival of buy and sell, stake 
and claim before the dead of Mars were cold in their great 
tombs. 

It made me sick inside, and | could not look Lya squarely 
in the face; | could not look Kell-Ill in the face and say 
something traditional and noble like “We will carry on, be at 
rest.” 


FOR | knew my people would be dancing over his 
Sandswept sepulchre, with comic-books for sale... 

And at length, as it had to, the day came. 

Kell-Ill had told Kruger, and thank God, Kruger had had 
enough presence of mind to act as though it were a terrible 
shock, and to profess that we had had no idea, or we would 
certainly not have imposed on such gracious hospitality. But 
he had the right words, and all the words Earth open know 
so well how to use when their minds think one thing and 
their tongues are quite sincerely saying another. 

It was all transparent enough to Kell-Ill of course—hadn’t 
he and his people studied us to the point where our 
shortcomings were painfully obvious? Quite typically, he 
accepted Kruger’s moving sympathies as though they were 
genuine. Even to that, Kell-lll and his people remained the 
flawless hosts. 

The winding ramps, the broad streets, the soft parks 
were silent with their ever-dwindling throngs as the people 
of Mars who still lived sought their temples. 

The shallow lakes were still, and the green beaches had 
long since been empty; the time of living was nearly over. 

Somehow, after the Teachers and their aides had made 
their apologies—oh yes, apologies—had come to us one by 
one during the last weeks to wish us good luck with our new 


venture in quest of the stars, had said good-by and then 
melted, one by one, day by day, into the silent processions, | 
managed to see Lya for a final time. 

There was not much. There was no way to Say all the 
words I'd planned so carefully, for | was not a Martian, and 
my skill to say such words was inadequate. 

“lam sorry, Learned One,” | said. 

And there was again a smile on her face; once more, a 
smile of some inner gratitude, and, | like to think, of 
understanding of my inadequacy, and of forgiveness for it. 

“Do not be, Wesley Latham,” she said. And for a moment 
it was hard for me to see her. “Know that much of your share 
is left; that the next five hundred thousand years are yours, 
and that we are glad for you. A happy future, Mr. Latham.” 

Her smile was radiant as she said it, and she was smiling 
still as she left to follow the others. 

Then | found Kruger, and together we made our way to 
the track. 

| tried not to hear the blast of our engine as it started, 
succeeded in not looking back as we left the Enclosures and 
headed for the E-M-l. 

It took us less than an hour to reach her, and an hour 
was just gone by the time we had the track aboard and were 
ready to blast off. 

There was the low moaning of the cold wind among the 
dunes as it raced to play its invisible game of blind-man’s- 
buff among them, and little clouds of sand whirled with it to 
make the Enclosures dimly veiled things seven hundred 
thousand years and twenty miles behind us. 

“Let’s get aboard,” | said. “Let’s get out of here.” 

“Wes,” | heard Max say, “I can’t watch a people die any 
easier than you... .” 

We didn’t say anything more, but just clambered in and 
blasted clear. 


| hoped that back in the Enclosures, Martian hymns 
drowned us out as though we’d never existed. 

The visiscreen was a black velvet tapestry-studded with 
all the jewelry Nature wore for men to see, and | was 
thankful that Kruger wasn’t trying to make small talk. | 
wouldn’t have answered him and | think he knew it. It went 
on that way for a week or so. 

After that | guess he couldn’t take it, or maybe he’d 
been thinking thoughts of his own, but finally he opened up, 
and | found my own voice. “Underneath you think I’m quite 
a louse,” he said. 

“When you're dead | hope somebody builds a hot-dog 
stand on your grave.” 

“Or a branch of the stock exchange, | know. Probably 
somebody will. And | won’t be able to stop it, Wes.” 

He turned his face a little from the computer panels, 
helped himself to one of my cigarettes. The hardness I'd 
expected to see wasn’t there, and | started feeling mixed up 
again. 

“You'd like me to ditch the ship night-side, square in the 
middle of the Pacific, wouldn’t you, laddie?” 

“The thought’s occurred to me! That way at least it’d be 
five years before they could get back up there, before the 
leeches could get their claws in—” 

“It would be romantic, anyway,” Max said, almost as 
though he were actually considering the idea. “Romantic as 
hell. But life goes on. It goes on, and we've got to bring her 
in, Wes.” 

“And be heroes?” 

“And be heroes.” 

| got a little bit profane. But Max wasn’t getting sore, 
because | guess he knew how close | was to going pffut. “All 
right,” | said finally. “Okay. So it’s not our fault they’re dying- 
dead ... but the one time in our lives we’re in a position to do 


” 


something decent for that mob back home, whether they 
like it or not, and we’re still going to do the thing their way. 
Take your logic and your damn _ budget and _ your 
Development Survey ghouls and go to hell. Step right up, 
ladies and gentlemen, genuine Martian real estate, just 
vacated. And in addition, a roller-coaster in the back yard, 
every home should have one—” 

He let me go on like that for | don’t know how long. We 
were just loafing through the Big Dark, and | finally yelled at 
him to boot the thing in the rear and get us home and get it 
over with. And he just gave me that grin. 

“Always in a hurry,” he said. 

“Me? I’m the guy who wants them to have the privacy of 
their own—death, for a while... remember? But | guess that’s 
one of those romantic ideas.” 

“Kind of. Kind of. It won’t be very romantic cooped up in 
here with me for the next five years, though.” 

| looked at him, and that damn grin was still there. | 
noted that our speed indicator hadn’t climbed a centimeter. 

“Speed control got jammed, somehow,” Max _ said 
seriously. 

“Going to take us a hell of a while to get back all right. 
Better get ’em on the UHF, kid. Tell them five years. Tell 
them we’re both lousy mechanics, and we’re sorry as hell” 
And nowthe | 

grin was a smile. 

. much of your share is left—a happy future, Mr. 
Latham... . 

| opened my mouth but nothing came out. “Shut up and 

pass the salt,” said Max. 


OPERATION MERCURY 


Clifford D. Simak 


OLD CREEPY was down in the control room, sawing 
lustily on his screeching fiddle. On the sun-blasted plains 
outside the Mercurian Power Center, the Roman Candles, 
Snatching their shapes from Creepy’s mind, had assumed 
the form of Terrestrial hillbillies and were cavorting through 
the measures of a square dance. Inside the refrigeration 
room, Mathilde, the cat, stared angrily at the slabs of frozen 
beef above her head, felt the cold of the place and meowed 
softly. 

Up in the office, at the peak of the great photocell that 
was die center, Curt Craig stared angrily across the desk at 
Norman Page. 

One hundred miles away, Knut Anderson, encased in a 
cumbersome photocell space suit, stared incredulously at 
what he saw inside the space warp. 

The communication bank snarled warningly and Craig 
swung about in his chair, lifted the handset off the cradle 
and snapped recognition into the mouthpiece. 

“This is Knut, chief,” said a voice, badly blurred, by 
radiations. 

“Yes,” yelled Craig. “What did you find?” 

“A big one,” said Knut’s voice. 

“Where?” 


“I'll give you the location.” 

Craig snatched up a pencil, wrote rapidly as the voice 
spat and crackled at him. 

“Bigger than anything on record,” shrilled Knut’s voice. 
“Space busted wide open and twisted all to hell. The 
instruments went nuts.” 

“We'll have to slap a tracer on it,” said Craig, tensely. 
“Take a lot of power, but we’ve got to do it. If that thing 
starts to move—” 

Knut’s voice snapped and blurred and sputtered so Craig 
couldn’t hear a word he said. 

“You. come back right away,” Craig yelled. “It’s 
dangerous out there. If you get too close to that thing—” 

Knut interrupted, his voice wallowing in the wail of 
tortured beam. “There’s something else, chief. Something 
funny. Damn funny—” 

The voice pinched out. 

Craig shrieked into the mouthpiece. “What is it, Knut? 
What’s funny?” 

He stopped, astonished, for suddenly the crackle and 
hissing and whistle of the communications beam was gone. 

His left hand flicked out to the board and snapped a 
toggle. The board hummed as tremendous power surged 
into the call. It took power—lots of power—to maintain a 
tight beam on Mercury. But there was no answering hum, no 
indication the beam was being restored. 

Something had happened out there! Something had 
Snapped the beam. 

Craig stood up, white-faced, to stare through the ray 
filter port to the ashy plains. There was nothing to get 
excited about —not yet, anyway. He had to wait for Knut to 
get back. It wouldn’t take long. He had told Knut to start at 
once, and those puddle jumpers could travel. 


But what if Knut didn’t come back? What if that space 
warp had moved? The biggest one on record, Knut had said. 
Of course, there always were a lot of them one had to keep 
an eye on, but very few big enough to really worry about. 
Little whirlpools and eddies where the space-time continuum 
was wavering around, wondering which way it ought to 
jump. 

Not dangerous, just a bother. Had to be careful not to 
drive a puddle jumper into one. But a big one, if it started to 
move, might engulf the plant— 

Outside, the Candles were kicking up the dust, shuffling 
and hopping and flapping their arms. For the moment they 
were mountain folk back in the hills of Earth, having them a 
hoe down. But there was something grotesque about them— 
like scarecrows set to music. 

The plains of Mercury stretched away to the near 
horizon, rolling plains of bitter dust. The Sun was a 
monstrous thing of bright-blue flame in a sky of inky black, 
ribbons of scarlet curling out like snaky tentacles. 

Mercury was its nearest to the Sun—a mere twenty-nine 
million miles distant, and that probably explained the warp. 
The nearness to the Sun and the epidemic of sunspots. 
Although the sunspots may not have had anything to do 
with it. Nobody knew. 

Craig had forgotten Page until the man coughed, and 
then he turned away from the port and went back to the 
desk. 

“| hope,” said Page, “that you have reconsidered. This 
project of mine means a lot to me.” 

Craig was suddenly swept with anger at the mans’ 
persistence. 

“| gave you my answer once,” he snapped. “That is 
enough. When | say a thing, | mean it.” 


” 


” 


“I can’t see your objection,” said Page flatly. “After all, 
these Candles—” 

“You're not capturing any Candles,” said Craig. “Your 
idea is the most crackpot, from more than one viewpoint, 
that | have ever heard.” 

“I can’t understand this strange attitude of yours,” 
argued Page. “I was assured at Washington—” 

Craig’s anger flared. “Il don’t give a damn _ what 
Washington assured you. You’re going back as soon as the 
oxygen ship comes in. And you’re going back without a 
Candle.” 

“It would do no harm. And I’m prepared to pay well for 
any services you—” 

Craig ignored the hinted bribe, leveled a pencil at Page. 
“Let me explain it to you once again,” he said. “I'll explain it 
very carefully and in full, so you will understand. 

“The Candles are natives of Mercury. They were here 
first. 


THEY were here when men came, and they’ll probably be 
here long after men depart. They have let us be and we have 
let them be. And we have let them be for just one reason— 
one damn good reason. You see, we don’t know what they 
could do if we stirred them up. We are afraid of what they 
might do.” 

Page opened his mouth to speak, but Craig waved him 
into silence and went on. 

“They are organisms of pure energy: things that draw 
their life substance directly from the Sun—just as you and | 
do. Only we get ours by a roundabout way. They’re a lot 
more efficient than we are by that very token, for they 
absorb their energy direct, while we get ours by chemical 
processes. 


“And when we’ve said that much—that’s about all we 
can say. Because that’s all we know about them. We’ve 
watched those Candles for five hundred years and they still 
are strangers to us.” 

“You think they are intelligent?” asked Page, and the 
question was a sneer. 

“Why not?” snarled Craig. “You think they aren’t 
because Man can’t communicate with them—just because 
they didn’t break their necks to talk with men. 

“Just because they haven’t talked doesn’t mean they 
aren’t intelligent. Perhaps they haven’t communicated with 
us because their thought and reasoning would have no 
common basis for intelligent communication with mankind. 
Perhaps it’s because they regard Man as an inferior race—a 
race upon which it isn’t even worth their while to waste their 
time.” 

“You're crazy,” yelled Page. “They have watched us all 
these years. They’ve seen what we can do. They’ve seen our 
Space ships; they’ve seen us build this plant; they’ve seen 
us shoot power across millions of miles to the other planets.” 

“Sure,” agreed Craig, “they’ve seen all that. But would it 
impress them? Are you sure it would? Man, the great 
architect! Would you bust a gut trying to talk to a spider, or 
an orchard oriole, or a mud wasp? You bet your sweet life 
you wouldn’t. And they’re great architects, every one of 
them.” 

Page bounced angrily in his chair. “If they’re superior to 
us,” he roared, “where are the things they’ve done? Where 
are their cities, their machines, their civilizations?” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Craig, “they outlived machines 
and cities millennia ago. Perhaps they’ve reached a stage of 
civilization where they don’t need mechanical things.” 

He tapped the pencil on the desk. 


“Consider this. Those Candles are immortal. They’d have 
to be. There’d be nothing to kill them. They apparently have 
no bodies—just balls of energy. That’s their answer to their 
environment. And you ‘have the nerve to think of capturing 
some of them! You, who know nothing about them, plan to 
take them back to Earth to me as a circus attraction, a 
sideshow drawing card—something for fools to gape at!” 

“People come out here to see them,” Page countered. 
“Plenty of them. The tourist bureaus use them in their 
advertising.” 

“That’s different,” roared Craig. “If the Candles want to 
put on a show on home territory, there’s nothing we can do 
about it. But you can’t drag them away from here and show 
them off. That would spell trouble and plenty of it!” 

“But if they’re so damned intelligent,” yelped Page, 
“why do they put on those shows at all? Just think of 
something and presto!—they’re it. Greatest mimics in the 
Solar System. And they never get anything right. It’s always 
cockeyed. That’s the beauty of it.” 

“It’s cockeyed,” snapped Craig, “because man’s brain 
never fashions a letter-perfect image. The Candles pattern 
themselves directly after the thoughts they pick up. When 
you think of something you don’t give them all the details— 
your thoughts are sketchy. You can’t blame the Candles for 
that They pick up what you give them and fill in the rest as 
best they can. Therefore camels with flowing manes, camels 
with four and five humps, camels with horns, an endless 
parade of screwball camels—if camels are what you are 
thinking of.” 

He flung the pencil down angrily. 

“And don’t you kid yourself the Candles are doing it to 
amuse us. More than likely they believe we are thinking up 
all those swell ideas just to please them. They’re having the 


time of their lives. Probably that’s the only reason they’ve 
tolerated us here—because we have such amusing thoughts. 

“When Man first came here they were just pretty colored 
balls rolling around on the surface, and someone called 
them Roman Candles because that’s what they looked like. 
But since that day they’ve been everything Man has ever 
thought of.” 

Page heaved himself out of the chair. 

“| shall report your attitude to Washington, Captain 
Craig.” 

“Report and be damned,” growled Craig. “Maybe you've 
forgotten where you are. You aren’t back on Earth, where 
bribes and boot-licking and bulldozing will get a man almost 
anything he wants. You’re at the power center on the 
Sunward side of Mercury. This is the main source of power for 
all the planets. Let this power plant fail, let the transmission 
beams be cut off and the Solar System goes to hell!” 

He pounded the desk for emphasis. 

“I’m in charge here, and when | say a thing.it stands, for 
you as well as anyone. My job is to keep this plant going, 
keep the power pouring out to the planets. And I’m not 
letting some half-baked fool come out here and make me 
trouble. While I’m here, no one is going to stir up the 
Candles. We’ve got plenty of trouble without that.” 

Page edged toward the door, but Craig stopped him. 
“Just a little word of warning,” he said, speaking softly. “If | 
were you, | wouldn’t try to sneak out any of the puddle 
jumpers, including your own. After each trip the oxygen tank 
is taken out and put into the charger, so it’ll be at first 
capacity for the next trip. The charger is locked and there’s 
just one key. And | have that.” 

He locked eyes with the man at the door and went on. 
“There’s a little oxygen left in the jumper, of course. Half an 
hours supply, maybe. Possibly less. After that there isn’t any 


more. It’s not nice to be caught like that. They found a fellow 
that had happened to just a day or so ago over near one of 
the Twilight Belt stations.” 

But Page was gone, slamming the door. 

The Candles had stopped dancing and were rolling 
around, drifting bubbles of every hue. Occasionally one 
would essay the formation of some object, but the attempt 
would be halfhearted and the Candle once more would 
revert to its natural sphere. 

Old Creepy must have put his fiddle away, Craig 
thought. Probably he was making an inspection round, 
seeing if everything was all right. However, there was little 
chance that anything could go wrong. The plant was 
automatic, designed to run with the minimum of human 
attention. 

The control room was a wonder of clicking, chuckling, 
chortling, snicking gadgets—gadgets that kept the flow of 
power directed to the substations on the Twilight Belt, that 
kept the tight beams from the substations centered exactly 
on those points in space where each must go to be picked 
up by the substations circling the outer planets. 

Let one of those gadgets fail;—let that soaceward beam 
Sway as much as a fraction of a degree—Curt shuddered at 
the thought of a beam of terrific power smashing into a 
planet —perhaps into a city. But the mechanism had never 
failed; it never would. It was foolproof and a far cry from the 
day when the planet had charged monstrous banks of 
converters to be carted to the outer worlds by lumbering 
space ships. 

This was really free power, easy power, plentiful power: 
power carried across millions of miles on Addison’s tight- 
beam principle; free power to develop the farms of Venus, 
the mines of Mars, the chemical plants and cold laboratories 
on Pluto. 


Down there in the control room, too, were other gadgets 
as equally important; the atmosphere machine, for example, 
which kept the air mixture right, drawing on those tanks of 
liquid oxygen and nitrogen and other gases brought across 
Space from Venus by the monthly oxygen ship; the 
refrigerating plant, the gravity machine, the water assembly. 

Craig heard the crunch of Creepy’s footsteps on the 
stairs and turned to the door as the old man shuffled into the 
room. 

“Earth just rounded the Sim,” the old man said. “The 
Venus station took up the load.” 

Craig nodded. That was routine. When one planet was 
cut off by the Sun, the substations of the nearest planet took 
off on an extra load, diverted part of it to the first planet’s 
stations, carrying it until it was clear again. 

He arose from the chair and walked to the port, stared 
out across the dusty plains. A dot was moving across the 
near horizon—a speedy dot, seemed to leap across the dead, 
gray wastes. 

“Knut’s coming!” he yelled to Creepy. 


Creepy hobbled for the doorway. “I'll go down to meet 
him. Knut and me are having a game of checkers as soon as 
he gets in.” 


“First,” said Craig, “tell him | want to see him.” 

“Sure,” said Creepy. 

Craig tried to sleep but couldn’t He was worried. It was 
nothing definite, for there seemed no cause to worry. The 
tracer placed on the big warp revealed that it was moving 
slowly, a few feet an hour or so, in a direction away from the 
center. No other large ones ‘had shown up in the detectors. 
Everything, for the moment, seemed under control. But 
there were just little things: vague suspicions and 
wonderings, snatches here and there that failed to fall into 
the pattern. 


Knut, for instance. There wasn’t anything wrong with 
Knut, of course, but while he had talked to him he had 
sensed something. An uneasy feeling that lifted the hair on 
the nape of his neck, made the skin prickle along his spine. 
Yet nothing one could lay one’s hands on. 

Page, too. The damn fool probably would try to sneak 
out and capture some Candles and then there'd be all hell to 
pay. 

Funny, too, how Knut’s radios, both in his suit and in the 
jumper, had gone dead. Blasted out, as if they had been 
raked by a surge of energy. Knut couldn’t explain it, wouldn’t 
try. He just shrugged his shoulders. Funny things always 
were happening on Mercury. 

Craig gave up trying to sleep, slid his feet into slippers 
and walked across the room to the port. With a flip of his 
hand he raised the shutter and stared out 

Candles were rolling around. Suddenly one of them 
materialized into a monstrous whiskey bottle, lifted in the 
air, tilted, liquid pouring to the ground. 

Craig chuckled. That would be Old Creepy day dreaming 
ina dry moment. 

A furtive tap came on the door, and Craig wheeled. For a 
tense moment he crouched, listening as if expecting an 
attack. Then he laughed softly to himself. He was jumpy, and 
no fooling. Maybe what he needed was a drink. 

Again the tap, more insistent, but still furtive. 

“Come in,” Craig called. 

Old Creepy sidled into the room. “Il hoped you wasn’t 
asleep,” he said. 

“What is it, Creepy?” And even as he spoke, Craig felt 
himself going tense again. His nerves were all shot to hell. 

Creepy hitched forward. 

“Knut,” he whispered. “Knut beat me at checkers. Six 
times hand-running! | didn’t have a chance!” 


Craig’s laugh exploded in the room. 

“But | could always beat him before,” the old man 
insisted. “Il even let him beat me every so often to keep him 
interested, so he would play with me. And tonight | was all 
set to take him to a cleaning—” 

Creepy’s face twisted, his moustache quivering. 

“And that ain’t all, by cracky. | felt, somehow, that Knut 
had changed and—” 

Craig walked close to the old man, grasped him by the 
shoulder. “I know,” he said. “I know just how you felt.” Again 
he was remembering how the hair had crawled upon his 
skull as he talked to Knut just a while ago. 

Creepy nodded, pale eyes blinking, Adam’s apple 
bobbing. Craig spun on his heel, snatched up his shirt, 
started peeling off his pyjama coat. 

“Creepy,” he rasped, “you go down to that control room. 
Get a gun and lock yourself in. Stay there until | get back. 
And don’t let anyone come in!” 

He fixed the old man with a stare. “You understand. 
Don’t let anyone get in! Use your gun if you are forced to 
use it but see no one touches those controls!” 

Creepy’s eyes bugged and he gulped. “Is there going to 
be trouble?” he quavered. 

“| don’t know,” snapped Craig, but I’m going to find 
out.” 

Down in the garage, Craig stared angrily at the empty 
stall. Page’s jumper was gone! 

Grumbling with rage, Craig walked to the oxygen-tank 
rack. The lock was undamaged, and he inserted the key. The 
top snapped up and revealed the tanks—all of them, 
nestling in rows, still attached to the recharger lines. Almost 
unbelieving, Craig stood there, looking at the tanks. 

All of them were there. That meant Page had started out 
in the jumper with insufficient oxygen. It meant the man 


would die out on the blistering wastes of Mercury. 

Craig swung about, away from the tanks, and then 
stopped, thoughts spinning in his brain. There wasn’t any 
use of hunting Page. The damn fool probably was dead by 
now. Sheer suicide, that was what it was. Sheer lunacy. And 
he had warned him, too! 

And he, Craig, had work to do. Something had happened 
out there at the space warp. He had to lay those tantalizing 
suspicions that rummaged through his mind. There were 
some things he had to be sure about. He didn’t have time to 
go hunting a man who was already dead, a damn fool who 
had committed suicide. The man was nuts to start with. 
Anyone who thought he could capture Candles— 

Savagely, Craig closed one of the line valves, screwed 
shut the tank valve, disconnected the coupling and lifted 
the tank out of the rack. The tank was heavy. It had to be 
heavy to stand a pressure of two hundred atmospheres. 

As he started for the jumper, Mathilde, the cat, strolled 
down the ramp from the floor above and walked between his 
legs. Craig stumbled and almost fell, recovered his balance 
with a mighty effort and cursed Mathilde with a fluency born 
of practice. 

“Me-ow-ow-ow,” said Mathilde conversationally. 

There is something unreal about the Sunward side of 
Mercury, an abnormality that is sensed rather than seen. 

There the Sun is nine times larger than seen from Earth, 
and the thermometer never registers under six hundred fifty 
degrees Fahrenheit. Under that terrific heat, accompanied 
by blasting radiations hurled out by the Sun, men must wear 
photocell space suits, must ride in photocell cars and live in 
the power center, which in itself is little more than a mighty 
photocell. For electric power can be disposed of, while heat 
and radiation often cannot be. 


There the rock and soil have been crumbled into dust 
under the lashing of heat and radiations. There the horizon 
is near, always looming just ahead, like an ever-present 
brink. 

But it is not these things that make the planet so alien. 
Rather, it is the strange distortion of lines, a distortion that 
one sometimes thinks he can see, but is never sure. Perhaps 
the very root of that alien sense is the fact that the Sun’s 
mass makes a straight line an impossibility, it is a stress that 
bends magnetic fields and stirs up the very structure of 
space itself. 

Curt Craig felt that strangeness of Mercury as he zoomed 
across the dusty plain. The puddle jumper splashed through 
a small molten pool, spraying it out in sizzling sheets—a 
pool of lead, or maybe tin. 

But Craig scarcely noticed. At the back of his brain 
pounded a thousand half-formed questions. His eyes, edged 
by crow’s-feet, squinted through the filter shield, following 
the trail left by Knut’s returning machine. The oxygen tank 
hissed softly and the atmosphere mixer chuckled. But all 
else was quiet. 

Looking back once Craig noticed a Candle—a big blue 
one. It seemed to be following him. But he soon forgot all 
about it Craig glanced at the notation of the space warp’s 
location. Only a few miles distant. He was almost there. 

There was nothing to indicate what the warp might be, 
although the instruments picked it up and charted it as he 
drew near. Perhaps if a man stood at just the right angle he 
might detect a certain shimmer, a certain strangeness, as if 
he were looking into a wavy mirror. But otherwise there 
probably would be nothing pointing to its presence. It was 
hard to know just where one stopped or started. Hard to 
keep from walking into one, even with instruments. 


Curt shivered as he thought of the spacemen who had 
walked into just such warps in the early days. Daring 
mariners of soace who had ventured to land their ships on 
the Sunward side, had dared to take short excursions in their 
old-type space suit. Most of them had died, blasted by the 
radiations spewed out by the Sun, literally cooked to death. 
Others had walked across the plain and disappeared. They 
had walked into the warps and disappeared as if they had 
melted into thin air. Although, of course, there wasn’t any air 
to melt into—hadn’t been for many million years. 

On this world, all free elements long ago had 
disappeared. Those elements that remained, except possibly 
far underground, were locked so stubbornly in combination 
that it was impossible to blast them free in any appreciable 
quantity. That was why liquid air was carted clear from 
Venus. 

The tracks in the dust and rubble made by Knut’s 
machine were plainly visible, and Craig followed them. The 
jumper topped a slight rise and dipped into a slight 
depression. And in the center of the depression was a queer 
shifting of light and dark, as if one were looking into a tricky 
mirror. 

That was the space warp! 

Craig glanced at the instruments and caught his breath. 

Here was a space warp that was really big. Still following 
the tracks of Knut’s machine, he crept down into the hollow, 
swinging closer and closer to that shifting, almost invisible 
blotch that marked the warp. 

Here Knut’s machine had stopped, and here Knut had 
gotten out to carry the instruments nearer, the blotchy 
tracks of his space suit like furrows through the powdered 
soil. And there he had come back ... and stopped and gone 
forward again. And there— 


Craig jerked the jumper to a halt, stared in amazement 
and horror through the filter shield. Then, the breath 
sobbing in his throat, he leaped from the seat, scrambled 
frantically for a space suit. 

Outside the car, he approached the dark shape huddled 
on the ground. Slowly he moved nearer, the hands of fear 
clutching at his heart. Beside the shape he stopped and 
looked down. Heat and radiation had gotten in their work, 
Shriveling, blasting, desiccating—but there could be no 
doubt. 

Staring up at him from where it lay was the dead face of 
Knut Anderson-= 

Craig straightened up and looked around. Candles 
danced upon the ridges, swirling and jostling, silent 
watchers of his grim discovery. The one lone blue Candle, 
bigger than the rest, had followed the machine into the 
hollow, was only a few rods away, rolling restlessly to and 
fro. 

Knut had said something was funny. He had shouted it, 
his voice raspy and battered by the screaming of powerful 
radiations. Or had that been Knut? Had Knut already died 
when that message came through? 

Craig glanced back at the sand, the blood pounding in 
his temples. Had the Candles been responsible for this? And 
if they were, why was he unmolested, with hundreds 
dancing on the ridge? And if this was Knut, with dead eyes 
staring at the black of space, who was the other one—the 
one who came back? 

Candles masquerading as human beings? Was that 
possible? 

Mimics the Candles were—but hardly as good as that. 
There was always something wrong with their mimicry— 
something ludicrously wrong. 


He remembered now the look in the eyes of the returned 
Knut—that chilly, deadly look—the kind of look one 
sometimes sees in the eyes of ruthless men. It was a look 
that had sent cold chills chasing up his spine. And Knut, who 
was no match for Creepy at checkers, had taken six games 
Straight. 

Craig looked back at the jumper again. The Candles still 
danced upon the hills, but the big blue one was gone. 

Some subtle warning, a nasty little feeling between his 
shoulder blades, made Craig spin around to face the warp. 
Just in front of the warp stood a man, and for a moment 
Craig stared at him, frozen, speechless, unable to move. 

For the man who stood in front of him, not more than 
forty feet away, was Curt Craig! 

Feature for feature, line for line, that man was himself: a 
second Curt Craig—as if he had rounded a comer and met 
himself coming back. 

Bewilderment roared through Craig’s brain, a baffling 
bewilderment. He took a quick step forward, then stopped. 
For the bewilderment suddenly was edged with fear, a 
knifelike sense of danger. 

The man raised a hand and beckoned, but Craig stayed 
rooted where he stood, tried to reason with his muddled 
brain. It wasn’t a reflection, for if it had been a reflection it 
would have shown him in a space suit, and this man stood 
without a space suit. And if it were a real man, it wouldn’t be 
standing there exposed to the madness of the Sun. Such an 
action would have spelled sure and sudden death. 

Forty feet away—and yet within that forty feet, perhaps 
very close, the power of the warp might reach out, might 
entangle any man who crossed that unseen deadline. The 
warp was moving, at a few feet an hour, and this spot where 
he now stood, with Knut’s dead body at his feet, had a few 
short hours ago been within the limit of the warp’s influence. 


The man stepped forward, and as he did,’ Craig stepped 
back, his hands dropping to the gun butts. But with die guns 
half out he stopped, for the man had disappeared. He had 
simply vanished. There had been no puff of smoke, no 
preliminary shimmering as of matter breaking down. The 
man just simply wasn’t there. But in his place was the big 
blue Candle, rocking to and fro. 

Cold sweat broke out upon Craig’s forehead and trickled 
down his face. For he knew he had trodden very close to 
death—perhaps to something even worse than death. Wildly 
he swung about, raced for the puddle jumper, wrenched the 
door open, hurled himself at the controls. 

Craig drove like a madman, the Cold claws of fear 
hovering over him. Twice he almost met disaster, once when 
the jumper bucked through a deep drift of dust, again when 
it rocketed through a pool of molten tin. 

Craig gripped the wheel hard and slammed the jumper 
up an incline slippery with dust. 

Damn it, the thing that had come back as Knut was 
Knut. It knew the things Knut knew, it acted like Knut. It had 
his mannerisms, it talked in his voice, it actually seemed to 
think the way Knut would think. 

What could a man—what could mankind do against a 
thing like that? How could it separate the original from the 
duplicate? How would it know its own? 

The thing that had come back to the Center had beaten 
Creepy at checkers. Creepy had led Knut to believe he was 
the old man’s equal at the game, although Creepy knew he 
could beat Knut at any time he chose. But Knut didn’t know 
that—and the thing masquerading as Knut didn’t know it, so 
it had sat down and beaten Creepy six games hand-running, 
to the old man’s horror and dismay. 

Did that mean anything or not? 


The blue Candle had assumed Craig’s shape. It had tried 
to lure him to the warp. Apparently the Candles were able to 
alter their electronic structures so they could exist within 
the warp. They lured Knut into the warp by posing as human 
beings, arousing his curiosity, and when he stepped into its 
influence it opened the way for their attack. They couldn’t 
get a man inside a suit, because a suit was a photocell, and 
Candles were energy. In a game of that sort, the cell won 
every time. 

It was clever of them, Craig thought. A Trojan horse 
method of attack. First they got Knut, and next they tried to 
get him. With two of them in the Center it would not have 
been so hard to have gotten Creepy. 

He slapped the wheel a vicious stroke, venting his anger. 

He skidded the jumper around a ravine head, slashed 
across the desert. First thing that had to be done was to find 
the one that was masquerading as Knut. First he had to find 
him and then figure out what to do with him. 

But finding the Knut Candle was easier said than done. 
Craig and Creepy, clad in space suits, stood in the kitchen at 
the center. 

“By cracky,” said Creepy, “he must be here somewhere. 
He must have found him an extra-special hideout that we 
have overlooked.” 

Craig shook his head. “We haven’t overlooked him, 
Creepy. We’ve searched this place from stem to stem. There 
isn’t a crack where he could hide.” 

“Maybe,” suggested Creepy, “he figured the jig was up 
and took it on the lam. Maybe he scrammed out the lock 
when | was up there guarding that control room.” 

“Maybe,” agreed Craig. “Il had been thinking of that. He 
smashed the radio—that much we know. He was afraid that 
we might call for help, and that means he may have had a 
plan. Even now he may be carrying out that plan.” 


The Center was silent, filled with those tiny sounds that 
only serve to emphasize and deepen a silence: the faint 
cluck- cluck of the machines on the floor below, the hissing 
and distant chortling of the atmosphere mixer, the chuckling 
of the water synthesizer. 

“Dang him,” snorted Creepy, “I Knew he couldn’t do it. | 
knew Knut couldn’t beat me at checkers honest—” 

From the refrigerator came a frantic sound. “Me-ow-me- 
Ow-ow-ow,” it wailed. 

Creepy moved for the refrigerator door, grabbing a 
broom as he went. “It’s that dang Mathilde cat again,” he 
said. “She’s always sneakin’ in there—every chance she 
gets.” 

Craig had leaped forward and snatched his hand away 
from the door lever. “Wait!” he said. 

Mathilde yodeled pitifully. 

“But, that Mathilde cat—” 

“Maybe it isn’t Mathilde,” Craig rasped grimly. 

From the doorway leading out into the corridor came a 
low purring rumble. The two men whirled about. Mathilde 
was standing across the threshold, rubbing with arched back 
against the jamb, plumed tail waving. From inside the 
refrigerator came a scream of savage feline fury. 

Creepy’s eyes slitted and the broom clattered to the 
floor. “But, there’s only one Mathilde!” 

“Of course, there’s only one Mathilde,” snapped Craig. 
“One of these is her. The other is Knut, or the thing that was 
Knut.” 

The lock signal rang shrilly, and Craig stepped swiftly to 
a port, flipped the shutter up. 

“It’s Page,” he shouted. “Page is back again!” 

He turned from the port, face twisted in disbelief. Page 
had gone out five hours before—without oxygen. Yet here he 


” 


was, back again. No man could live for over four hours 
without oxygen. 

Craig’s eyes hardened, and furrows came between his 
brows. “Creepy,” he said suddenly, “you open the inner lock. 
Pick up that cat. Don’t let her get away.” 

Creepy made a sour face, then shuffled down the ramp 
to the lock. He swung open the door and reached down and 
scooped up Mathilde. Mathilde purred loudly, dabbing at his 
suit-clad fingers with dainty paws. 


PAGE stepped out of the jumper and strode across the 
garage toward Craig, his boot heels ringing on the floor. 

From behind the space-suit visor, Craig regarded him 
angrily. “You disobeyed my orders,” he snapped. “You went 
out and caught some Candles.” 

“Nothing to it, Captain Craig,” said Page. “Docile as so 
many kittens. Make splendid pets.” 

He whistled sharply, and from the open door of the 
jumper rolled two Candles, a red one and a green one. They 
lay just outside the jumper, rolling back and forth. 

Craig regarded them appraisingly. 

“Cute little devils,” said Page good-naturedly. 

“And just the right number,” said Craig. 

Page started, but quickly regained his composure. “Yes, | 
think so, too. I'll teach them a routine, of course, but | 
suppose the audience reactions will bust that all to hell once 
they get on the stage.” 

Craig moved to the rack of oxygen tanks and snapped 
up the lid. “There’s just one tiling | can’t understand,” he 
said. “| warned you, you couldn’t get into this rack. And | 
warned you that without oxygen you'd die. And yet here you 
are.” 


Page laughed. “I had some oxygen hid out, Captain. | 
anticipated something just like that.” 

Craig lifted one of the tanks from the rack, held it in his 
arms. “You're a liar, Page,” he said calmly. “You didn’t have 
any other oxygen. You didn’t need any. A man would die if 
he went out there without oxygen—die horribly. But you 
wouldn’t—because you aren’t a man! 

Page stepped swiftly back, but Craig cried out warningly. 
Page stopped, as if frozen to the floor, his eyes on the 
oxygen tank. Craig’s finger grasped the valve control. 

“One move out of you,” he warned grimly, “and I'll let 
you have it. You know what it is, of course. Liquid oxygen, 
pressure of two hundred atmospheres. Colder than the 
hinges of space.” 

Craig grinned ferociously. “A dose of that would play hell 
with your metabolism, wouldn’t it? Tough enough to keep 
going here in the dome. You Candles have lived out there on 
the surface too long. You need a lot of energy, and there isn’t 
much energy here. We have to screen it out or we would die 
ourselves. And there’s a damn sight less energy in liquid 
oxygen. You met your own environment, all right; you even 
spread that environment pretty wide, but there’s a limit to 
it.” 

“You’d be talking a different tune,” Page declared 
bitterly, “if it weren’t for those space suits.” 

“Sort of crossed you up, didn’t they,” said Craig. “Were 
wearing them because we were tracking down a pal of yours. 

| think he’s in the refrigerator.” 

“A pal of mine—in a refrigerator?” 

“He’s the one that came back as Knut,” said Craig, “and 
he turned into Mathilde when he knew we were hunting for 
him. But he did the job too well. He was almost more 
Mathilde than he was Candle. So he sneaked into the 
refrigerator. And he doesn’t like it.” 


Page’s shoulders sagged. For a moment his features 
seemed ‘ to blur, then snapped back into rigid lines again. 

“The answer is that you do the job too well,” said Craig. 
“Right now you yourself are more Page than Candle, more 
man than thing of energy.” 

“We shouldn’t have tried it,” said Page. “We should have 
waited until there was someone in your place. You were too 
frank in your opinion of us. You held none of the amused 
contempt so many of the others held. | told them they 
should wait, but a man named Page got caught in a space 
warp—” Craig nodded. “I understand. An opportunity you 
simply couldn’t miss. Ordinarily we’re pretty hard to get at. 
You can’t fight photocells. But you should strive for more 
convincing stories. That yam of yours about capturing 
Candles—” 

“But Page came out for that purpose,” insisted the 
pseudo Page. “Of course, he would have failed. But, after all, 
it was poetic justice.” 

“It was clever of you,” Craig said softly. “More clever 
than you thought. Bringing your side-kicks in here, 
pretending you had captured them, waiting until we were off 
our guard.” 

“Look,” said Page, “we know when we are licked. What 
are you going to do?” 

“We'll turn loose the one in the refrigerator,” Craig told 
him. “Then we’ll open up the locks and you can go.” 

“And if we don’t want to go?” 

“We'd turn loose the liquid oxygen,” said Craig. “We 
have vats of the stuff upstairs. We can close off this room, 
you know, turn it into a howling hell. You couldn’t live 
through it. You’d starve for energy.” 

From the kitchen came a hideous uproar, a sound that 
suggested a roll of barbed wire galloping around a tin roof. 
The bedlam was punctuated by cries from Creepy. 


Down the ramp from the kitchen came a swirling ball of 
fur, and after it came Creepy, whaling lustily with his broom. 
The ball of fur separated, became two identical cats, tails 
five times normal size, backs bristling, eyes glowing with 
green fury. 

“| jus’ got tired of holding that dang ol’ Mathilde—” 
Creepy panted. 

“Il know,” said Craig. “So you chucked her into the 
refrigerator with the other cat” 

“| sure did,” confessed Creepy, “and hell busted loose 
right underneath my nose.” 

“All right,” snapped Craig. “Now, Page, if you'll tell us 
which one of those is yours—” 

Page spoke sharply and one of the cats melted and 
flowed. Its outlines blurred and it became a Candle, a tiny, 
pale-pink Candle. 

Mathilde let out one soul-wrenching shriek and fled. 

“Page,” said Craig, “we’ve never wanted trouble. If you 
are willing, we’d like to be your friends. Isn’t there some 
way?” 

Page shook his head. “No, Captain. We’re poles apart. | 
and you have talked here, but We’ve talked as man to man 
rather than aS a man and a person of my race. Our 
differences are too great, our minds too far apart” 

He hesitated, almost stammering. “You’re a good egg, 
Craig. You should have been a Candle.” 

“Creepy,” said Craig, “open up the lock.” 

Page turned to go, but Craig called him back. “Just one 
thing more. A personal favor. Could you tell me what’s at the 
bottom of this?” 

“It’s hard to explain,” said Page. “You see, my friend, it’s 
a matter of culture. That isn’t exactly the word, but it’s the 
nearest | can express it in your language. 


“Before you came we had a culture, a way of life, a way 
of thought, that was distinctly our own. We didn’t develop 
the way you developed, we missed this crude, preliminary 
civilization you are passing through. We started at a point 
you won't reach for another million years. 

“We had a goal, an ideal, a place we were heading for. 
And we were making progress. | can’t explain it, for—well, 
there just are no words for it. And then you came along—” 

“| think | know,” said Craig. “We are a disturbing 
influence. We have upset your culture, your way of thought. 
Our thoughts intrude upon you and you see your civilization 
turning into a troupe of mimics, absorbing alien ideas, alien 
ways.” 

He stared at Page. “But isn’t there a way? Damn it, do we 
have to fight about this?” 

But even as he spoke, he knew there was no way. The 
long role of Terrestrial history recorded hundreds of such 
wars as this: wars fought over forms of faith, over 
terminology of religion, over ideologies, over cultures. And 
the ones who fought those wars were members of the same 
race—not members of two races separated by different 
origins, by different metabolisms, by different minds. 

“No,” Craig answered himself, “there is no way. 
Someday, perhaps, we will be gone. Some day we will find 
another and a cheaper source of power and you will be left 
in peace. Until that day—” He left the words unspoken. 

Page turned away, headed for the lock, followed by the 
two big Candles and the little pink one. 

Ranged together at the port, the two Terrestrials 
watched the Candles come out of the lock. Page was still in 
the form of a man, but as he walked away the form ran 
together and puddled down until he was a sphere. 

Creepy cackled at Craig’s elbow. “By cracky,” he yelped, 
“he was a purple one!” 


Craig sat at his desk, writing his report to the Solar 
power board, his pen traveling rapidly over the paper: 

—they waited for five hundred years before they acted. 
Perhaps this was merely caution or in the hope they might 
find a better way. Or it may be that time has a different 
value for them than it has for us. In an existence which 
stretches into eternity, time would have but little value. 

For all those five hundred years they have watched and 
studied us. They have read our minds, absorbed our 
thoughts, dug out our knowledge, soaked up our 
personalities. Perhaps they know us better than we know 
ourselves. Whether their crude mimicry of our thoughts is 
merely a clever ruse to make us think they are harmless or 
whether it reflects differing degrees of the art of mimicry— 
the difference between a cartoon and a masterpiece of 
painting— | cannot say. | cannot even guess. 

Heretofore we have never given thought to protect 
ourselves against them, for we have considered them, in 
general, as amusing entities and little else. Whether or not 
the cat in the refrigerator was the Candle or Mathilde | do 
not know, but it was the cat in the refrigerator that gave me 
the idea of using liquid oxygen. Undoubtedly there are 
better ways. Anything that would swiftly deprive them of 
energy would serve. Convinced they will try again, even if 
they have to wait another five hundred years, | urgently 
suggest— 

He stopped and. laid down the pen. 

The wastebasket in the corner moved slightly and 
Mathilde slunk out, tail at half-mast. With a look of contempt 
at Craig, she stalked to the door and down the ramp. 

Creepy was tuning up his fiddle, but only half-heartedly. 
Creepy felt badly about Knut. Despite their checker 
arguments, the two had been good friends. 


Craig considered the things he’d have to do. He’d have 
to go out and bring in Knut’s body, ship it back to Earth for 
burial. But first he was going to sleep. Lord, how he needed 
sleep! 

He picked up the pen and proceeded with his writing: 

—that every effort be bent to the development of some 
convenient weapon to be used against them. But to be used 
only in defense. A program of extermination, such as has 
been carried out on other planets, is unthinkable. 

To do this it will be necessary that we study them even 
as they have studied us. Before we can fight them we must 
know them. For the next time their method of attack 
undoubtedly will be different. 

Likewise we must develop a test, to be applied to every 
person before entering the Center, that will reveal whether 
he is a Candle or a man. 

And, lastly, every effort should be made to develop 
some other source of universal power against the day when 
Mercury may become inaccessible to us. 

He reread the report and put it down. 

“They won’t like that,” he told himself. “Especially that 
last paragraph. But we have to face the truth.” 

For a long time Craig sat at his desk, thinking. Then he 
arose and went to the port. 

Outside, on the bitter plains of Mercury, the Candles had 
paired off, two and two, were monstrous dice, rolling in the 
dust. As far as the eye could see, the plains were filled with 
galloping dominos. 

And every pair, at every toss, were rolling sevens! 


LORD OF A THOUSAND SUNS 


Poul Anderson 


“YES, YOU’LL FIND almost anything man has ever 
imagined, somewhere out in the Galaxy,” | said. “There are 
so damned many millions of planets, and such a fantastic 
variety of surface conditions and of life evolving to meet 
them, and of intelligence and civilization appearing in that 
life. Why, I’ve been on worlds with fire-breathing dragons, 
and on worlds where dwarfs fought things that could pass 
for the goblins our mothers used to scare us with.” 

Laird nodded. “Uh-huh,” he answered, in that oddly slow 
and soft voice of his. “I once let a genie out of a bottle.” 

“Eh? What happened?” 

“It killed me.” 

| opened my mouth to laugh, and then took a second 
glance at him and shut it again. He was just too dead-pan 
serious about it. Not poker-faced, the way a good actor can 
be when he’s slipping over a tall one—no, there was a 
sudden misery behind his eyes, and somehow it was mixed 
with the damnedest cold humor. 

| didn’t know Laird very well. Nobody did. He was out 
most of the time on Galactic Survey, prowling a thousand 
eldritch planets never meant for human eyes. He came back 
to the Solar System more rarely and for briefer visits than 


anyone else in his job, and had less to say about what he 
had found. 

A huge man, six-and-a-half feet tall, with dark aquiline 
features and curiously brilliant greenish-gray eyes, he was 
middle-aged now though it didn’t show except at the 
temples. He was courteous enough to everyone, but 
shortspoken and slow to laugh. Old friends, who had known 
him thirty years before when he was the gayest and most 
reckless officer in the Solar Navy, thought something during 
the Revolt had changed him more than any psychologist 
would admit was possible. But he had never said anything 
about it, merely resigning his commission after the war and 
going into Survey. 

We were sitting alone in a comer of the lounge. The 
Lunar branch of the Explorers’ Club maintains its building 
outside the main dome of Selene Center, and we were sitting 
beside one of the great windows, drinking Centaurian 
sidecars and swapping the inevitable shop-talk. 

“Come again?” | said. 

He laughed, without much humor. “I might as well tell 
you,” he said. “You won't believe it, and even if you did it’d 
make no difference. Sometimes | tell the story—alcohol 
makes me feel like it. | start remembering old times. . 

He settled farther back in his chair. “Maybe it wasn’t a 
real genie,” he went on. “More of a ghost, perhaps. That was 
a haunted planet. They were great a million years before 
man existed on Earth. They spanned the stars and they 
knew things the present civilization hasn’t even guessed at. 
And then they died. Their own weapons swept them away in 
one burst of fire, and only broken ruins were left—ruins and 
desert, and the ghost who lay waiting in that bottle. 

“It was—let me see—thirty-three years ago now, when | 
was a bright young lieutenant with bright young ideas. The 
Revolt was in full swing then, and the Janyards held all that 


region of space, out Sagittari way, you know. Things looked 
bad for Sol then—I don’t think it’s ever been appreciated 
how close we were to defeat. They were poised to drive right 
through our lines with their battlefleets, slash past our 
frontiers, and hit Earth itself with the rain of hell that had 
already sterilized a score of planets. We were fighting on the 
defensive, spread over several million cubic light-years, 
spread horribly thin. Oh, bad! 

“Vwyrdda—New Egypt—had been discovered and some 
excavation done shortly before the war began. We knew 
about as much then as we do now. Especially, we knew that 
the so- called Valley of the Gods held more relics than any 
other spot on the surface. I’d been quite interested in the 
work, visited the planet myself, even worked with the crew 
that found and restored that gravitomagnetic generator— 
the one which taught us half of what we know now about g- 
m fields. 

“It was my young and fanciful notion that there might be 
more to be found, somewhere in that labyrinth. And from 
study of the reports | even thought | knew about what and 
where it would be: one of the weapons that had novaed 
suns, a million years ago. 

‘The planet was far behind the Janyard lines, but 
militarily valueless. They wouldn’t garrison it, and | was sure 
that such semibarbarians wouldn’t have my idea, especially 
with victory so close. A one-man sneakboat could get in 
readily enough—it just isn’t possible to blockade a region of 
Space; too damned inhumanly big. We had nothing to lose 
but me, and maybe a lot to gain, so in | went. 

“l made the planet without trouble and landed in the 
Valley of the Gods and began work. And that’s where the fun 
started.” 

Laird laughed again, with no more mirth than before. 


There was a moon hanging low over the hills, a great 
scarred shield thrice the size of Earth’s, and its chill white 
radiance filled the Valley with colorless light and long 
Shadows. Overhead flamed the incredible sky of the 
Sagittarian regions, thousands upon thousands of great 
blazing suns swarming in strings and clusters and 
constellations strange to human eyes, blinking and 
glittering in the thin cold air. It was so bright that Laird could 
see the fine patterns of his skin, loops and whorls on the 
numbed fingers that groped against the pyramid. He 
shivered in the wind that streamed past him, blowing dust 
devils with a dry whisper, searching under his clothes to 
Sheathe his flesh in cold. His breath was ghostly white 
before him, the bitter air felt liquid when he breathed. 

Around him loomed the fragments of what must have 
been a city, now reduced to a few columns and crumbling 
walls held up by the lava which had flowed. The stones 
reared high in the unreal moonlight, seeming almost to 
move as the shadows and the drifting sand passed them. 
Ghost city. Ghost planet. He was the last life that stirred on 
its bleak surface. But somewhere above that surface— 

What was it, that descending hum high in the sky, 
sweeping closer out of stars and moon and wind? Minutes 
ago the needle on his gravitomagnetic detector had 
wavered down in the depths of the pyramid. He had hurried 
up and now stood looking and listening and feeling his heart 
turn stiff. 

No, no, no. Not a lanyard, ship, not now. It was the end 
of everything if they came. 

Laird cursed with a hopeless fury. The wind caught his 
mouthings and blew them away with the scudding sand, 
buried them under the everlasting silence of the valley. His 
eyes traveled to his sneakboat. It was invisible against the 
great pyramid—he’d taken that much precaution, shoveling 


a low grave of sand over it—but if they used metal detectors 
the deception was valueless. He was fast, yes, but almost 
unarmed; they could easily follow his trail down into the 
labyrinth and locate the vault. 

Lord, if he had led them here—if his planning and 
striving had only resulted in giving the enemy the weapon 
which would destroy Earth— 

His hand closed about the butt of his blaster. Silly 
weapon, stupid popgun—what could he do? Decision came. 
With a curse, he whirled and ran back into the pyramid. 

His flash lit the endless downward passages with a dim 
bobbing radiance, and the shadows swept above and behind 
and marched beside—the shadows of a million years closing 
in to smother him. His boots slammed against the stone 
floor, thud-thud-thud. The echoes caught the rhythm and 
rolled it boomingly ahead of him. A primitive terror .rose to 
drown his dismay; he was going down into the grave of a 
thousand millennia, the grave of the gods, and it took all the 
nerve he had to keep running and never look back. He didn’t 
dare look back. 

Down and down and down, past this winding tunnel, 
along this ramp, through this passageway into the guts of 
the planet —a man could easily get lost here. A man could 
wander in the cold and the dark and the echoes till he died. 
It had taken him weeks to find his way into the great vault, 
and only the clues given by Murchison’s report had made it 
possible at all. Now— 

He burst into a narrow antechamber. The door he had 
blasted open leaned drunkenly against a well of night. It was 
fifty feet high, that door. He fled past it like an ant and came 
into the pyramid storehouse. 

His flash gleamed off metal, glass, substances he could 
not identify that had lain sealed against a million years till 
he came to wake the machines. What they were, he did not 


know. He had energized some of the units, and they had 
hummed and flickered, but he had not dared experiment. 
His idea had been to rig an antigrav unit which would 
enable him to ‘haul the entire mass of it up to his boat. Once 
he was home, the scientists would take over. But now— 

He skinned his teeth in a wolfish grin and switched on 
the big lamp he had installed. White light flooded the tomb, 
shining darkly back from the monstrous bulks of things he 
could not use, the wisdom and techniques of a race which 
had spanned the stars and moved planets and endured for 
fifty million years. Maybe he could puzzle out the use of 
something before the enemy came. Maybe he could wipe 
them out in one demoniac sweep—just like a stereofilm hero, 
jeered his mind—or maybe he could simply destroy it all, 
keep it from Janyard hands. 

He should have provided against this. He should have 
rigged a bomb, to blow the whole pyramid to hell— 

With an effort, he stopped the frantic racing of his mind 
and looked around. There were paintings on the walls, dim 
with age but still legible, pictographs meant perhaps for the 
one who finally found this treasure. The men of New Egypt 
were shown, hardly distinguishable from humans: dark of 
skin and hair, keen of feature, tall and stately and robed in 
living light. He had paid special attention to one 
representation. It showed a series of actions, like an old time 
comic- strip: a man taking up a glassy object, fitting it over 
his head, throwing a small switch. He had been tempted to 
try it, but— gods, what would it do? 

He found the helmet and slipped it gingerly over his 
Skull. It might be some land of last-ditch chance for him. The 
thing was cold and smooth and hard: it settled on his head 
with a slow massiveness that was strangely ... living. He 
shuddered and turned back to the machines. 


This thing now with the long coil-wrapped barrel—an 
energy projector of some sort? How did you activate it? Hell- 
fire, which was the muzzle end? 

He heard the faint banging of feet, winding closer down 
the endless passageways. Gods, his mind groaned. They 
didn’t waste any time, did they? 

But they hadn’t needed to. A metal detector would have 
located his boot, told them that he was in this pyramid 
rather than one of the dozen others scattered through the 
valley. And energy tracers would spot him down here. 

He doused the light and crouched in darkness behind 
one of the machines. The blaster was heavy in his hand. 

A voice hailed him from outside the door. “It’s useless, 
Sol- man. Come out of there!” 

He bit back a reply and lay waiting. 

A woman’s voice took up the refrain. It was a good voice, 
he thought irrelevantly, low and well-modulated, but it had 
an iron ring to it. They were hard, these Janyards, even their 
women led troops and piloted ships and killed men. 

“You may as well surrender, Solman. All you have done 
has been to accomplish our work for us. We suspected such 
an attempt might be made. Lacking the archaeological 
records, we couldn’t hope for much success ourselves, but 
since my force was stationed near this sun | had a boat lie in 
an orbit around the planet with detectors wide open. We 
trailed you down, and let you work, and now we are here to 
get what you have found.” 

“Go back,” he bluffed desperately. “I planted a bomb. Go 
back or I'll set it off.” 

The laugh was hard with scorn. “Do you think we 
wouldn’t know it if you had? You haven’t even a space suit 
on. Come out with your hands up or we'll flood the vault 
with gas.” Laird’s teeth flashed in a snarling grin. “All right,” 


he shouted, only half aware of what he was saying. “All right, 
you asked for it!” 

He threw the switch on his helmet. 

It was like a burst of fire in his brain, a soundless roar of 
splintering darkness. He screamed, half-crazy with the fury 
that poured into him, feeling the hideous thrumming along 
every nerve and sinew, feeling his muscles cave in and his 
body hit the floor. The shadows closed in, roaring and rolling, 
night and death and the wreck of the universe, and high 
above it all he heard—laughter. 

He lay sprawled behind the machine, twitching and 
whimpering. They had heard him, out in the tunnels, and 
with slow caution they entered and stood over him and 
watched his spasms jerk toward stillness. 

They were tall and well-formed, the Janyard rebels— 
Earth had sent her best out to colonize the Sagittarian 
worlds, three hundred years ago. But the long cruel struggle, 
conquering and building and adapting to planets that never 
were and never could be Earth, had changed them, 
hardened their metal and frozen something in their souls. ‘ 

Ostensibly it was a quarrel over tariff and trade rights 
which had led to their revolt against the Empire; actually, it 
was a new culture yelling to life, a thing born of fire and 
loneliness and the great empty reaches between the stars, 
the savage rebellion of a mutant child. They stood 
impassively watching the body until it lay quiet. Then one of 
them stooped over and removed the shining brass helmet 

“He must have taken it for something he could use 
against us,” said the Janyard, turning the helmet in his 
hands; “but it wasn’t adapted to his sort of life. The old 
dwellings here looked human, but | don’t think it went any 
deeper than their skins.” 

The woman commander looked down with a certain pity. 
“He was a brave man,” she said. 


“Wait—he’s still alive, mam! He’s sitting up!” 

Daryesh forced the shaking body to hands and knees. 
He felt its sickness, wretched and cold in throat and nerves 
and muscles, and he felt the roiling of fear and urgency in 
the brain. These were enemies. There was death for a world 
and a civilization here. Most of all, he felt the horrible 
numbness of the nervous system, deaf and dumb and blind, 
cut off in its house of bone and peering out through five 
weak senses. 

Vwyrdda, Vwyrdda, he was a prisoner in a brain without 
a telepathy transceiver lobe. He was a ghost reincarnated in 
a thing that was half a corpse! 

Strong arms helped him to his feet. “That was a foolish 
thing to try,” said the woman’s cool voice. 

Daryesh felt strength flowing back as the nerves and 
muscular and endocrine systems found a new balance, as 
his mind took over and fought down the gibbering madness 
which had been Laird. He drew a shuddering breath. Air in 
his nostrils after—how long? How long had he been dead? 

His eyes focused on the woman. She was tall and 
handsome. Ruddy hair spilled from under a peaked cap, 
wide-set blue eyes regarded him frankly out of a face 
sculptured in clean lines and strong curves and fresh young 
coloring. For a moment he thought of Doma, and the old 
sickness rose ... then he throttled it and looked again at the 
woman and smiled. 

It was an insolent grin, and she stiffened angrily. “Who 
are you, Solman?” she asked. 

The meaning was clear enough to Daryesh, who had his 
— host’s—memory patterns and linguistic habits as well as 
those of Vwyrdda. He replied steadily, “Lieutenant John Laird 
of the Imperial Solar Navy, at your service. And your name?” 

“You are exceeding yourself,” she replied with frost in 
her voice. “But since | will wish to question you at length ... | 


am Captain Joana Rostov of the Janyard Fleet. Conduct your- 
‘ self accordingly.” 

Daryesh looked around him. This wasn’t good. He hadn't 
the chance now to search Laird’s memories in detail, but it 
was clear enough that this was a force of enemies. The rights 
and wrongs of a quarrel ages after death of all that had been 
Vwyrdda meant nothing to him, but he had to learn more of 
the situation, and be free to act as he chose. Especially since 
Laird would presently be reviving and start to resist. 

The familiar sight of the machines was at once steadying 
and unnerving. There were powers here which could smash 
planets! It looked barbaric, this successor culture, and in any 
event the decision as to the use of this leashed hell had to 
be his. His head lifted in unconscious arrogance. His! For he 
was the last man of Vwyrdda, and they had wrought the 
machines, and the heritage was his. 

He had to escape. 

Joana Rostov was looking at him with an odd blend of 
hard suspicion and _ half-frightened puzzlement. “There’s 
something wrong about you, Lieutenant,” she said. “You 
don’t behave like a man whose project has just gone to 
smash. What was that helmet for?” 

Daryesh shrugged. “Part of a control device,” he said 
easily. “In my excitement | failed to adjust it properly. No 
matter. There are plenty of other machines here.” 

“What use to you?” 

“Oh—all sorts of uses. For instance, that one over there 
is a nucleonic disintegrator, and this is a shield projector, 
and—” 

“You're lying. You can’t know any more about this than 
we do.” 

“Shall | prove it?” 

“Certainly not. Come back from there!” 


Coldly, Daryesh estimated distances. He had all the 
superb psychosomatic coordination of his race, the training 
evolved through millions of years; but the subcellular 
components would be lacking in this body. Still—he had to 
take the chance. 

He launched himself against the Janyard who stood 
beside him. One hand chopped into the man’s larynx, the 
other grabbed him by the tunic and threw him into the man 
beyond. In the same movement, Daryesh stepped over the 
falling bodies, picked up the machine rifle which one had 
dropped, and slammed over the switch of the magnetic 
Shield projector with its long barrel. 

Guns blazed in the dimness. Bullets exploded into 
molten spray as they hit that fantastic magnetic field. 
Daryesh, behind it, raced through the door and out the 
tunnel. 

They'd be after him in seconds, but this was a strong 
long- legged body and he was getting the feel of it. He ran 
easily, breathing in coordination with every movement, 
conserving his strength. He couldn’t master control of the 
involuntary functions yet—the nervous system was too 
different—but he could last for a long while at this pace. 

He ducked into a remembered side passage. A rifle 
spewed a rain of slugs after him as someone came through 
the magnetic field. He chuckled in the dark. Unless they had 
mapped every labyrinthine twist and turn of the tunnels, or 
had life- energy detectors, they’d never dare trail him. 
They’d get lost and wander in here till they starved. 

Still, that woman had a brain. She’d guess he was 
making for the surface and the boats, and try to cut him off. 
It would be a near thing. He settled down to running. 

It was long and black and hollow here, cold with age. 
The air was dry and dusty, little moisture could be left on 
Vwyrdda. How long has it been? How long has it been? 


John Laird stirred back toward consciousness, stunned 
neurones lapsing into familiar pathways of synapse, the 
pattern which was personality fighting to restore itself. 
Daryesh stumbled as the groping mind flashed a random 
command to his muscles, cursed, and willed the other self- 
back to blankness. Ho/d on, Daryesh, hold on, a few minutes 
only— 

He burst out of a small side entrance and stood in the 
tumbled desolation of the valley. The keen tenuous air raked 
his sobbing lungs as he looked wildly around at sand and 
stone and the alien stars. New constellations—Gods, it had 
been a long time! The moon was larger than he 
remembered, flooding the dead landscape with a frosty 
argence. It must have spiraled close in all those uncounted 
ages. 

The boat! Hellblaze, where was the boat? 

He saw the Janyard ship not far away, a long lean 
torpedo resting on the dunes. But it would be guarded—no 
use trying to steal it. Where was this Laird’s vessel, then? 

Tumbling through a confusion of alien memories, he 
recalled burying it on the west side ... No, it wasn’t he who 
had done that but Laird. Damnation, he had to work fast. He 
plunged around the monstrous eroded shape of the pyramid, 
found the long mound, saw the moon-gleam where the wind 
had blown sand off the metal. What a clumsy pup this Laird 
was. 

He shoveled the sand away from the airlock, scooping 
with his hands, the breath raw in throat and lungs. Any 
second now they’d be on him, any instant, and now that 
they really believed he understood the machines— 

The lock shone dully before him, cold under his hands. 
He spun the outer dog, swearing with a frantic emotion 
foreign to old Vwyrdda, but that was the habit of his host, 
untrained psychosomatically, unevolved— There they came! 


Scooping up the stolen rifle, Daryesh fired a chattering 
burst at the group that swarmed around the edge of the 
pyramid. They tumbled like jointed dolls, screaming in the 
death- white moonlight. Bullets howled around him and 
ricocheted off the boat hull. 

He got the lock open as they retreated for another 
charge. For an instant his teeth flashed under the moon, the 
cold grin of Daryesh the warrior who had ruled a thousand 
suns in his day and led the fleets of Vwyrdda. 

“Farewell, my _ lovelies,” he murmured, and the 
remembered syllables of the old planet were soft on his 
tongue. 

Slamming the lock behind him, he ran to the control 
room, letting John Laird’s almost unconscious habits carry 
him along. 

He got off to a clumsy start. But then he was climbing 
for the sky, free and away— 

A fist slammed into his back, tossed him in his pilot chair 
to the screaming roar of sundered metal. Gods, O gods, the 
Janyards had fired a heavy ship’s gun; they’d scored a direct 
hit on his engines and the boat was whistling groundward 
again. 

Grimly, he estimated that the initial impetus had given 
him a good trajectory, that he’d come down in the hills 
about a hundred miles north of the valley. But then he’d 
have to run for it, they’d be after him like beasts of prey in 
their ship— and John Laird would not be denied. Muscles 
were twitching and sinews tightening and throat mumbling 
insanity as the resurgent personality fought to regain itself. 
That was one battle he’d have to have out soon! 

Well—mentally, Daryesh shrugged. At worst, he could 
surrender to the Janyards, make common cause with them. It 
really didn’t matter who won this idiotic little war. He had 
other things to do. 


Nightmare. John Laird crouched in a wind-worn cave and 
looked out over hills lit by icy moonlight. Through a 
stranger’s eyes, he saw the Janyard ship landing near the 
down-glided wreck of his boat, saw the glitter of steel as 
they poured out and started hunting ... hunting him. 

Or was it him any longer? Was he more than a prisoner 
in his own skull? He thought back to memories that were not 
his, memories of himself thinking thoughts that were not his 
own—himself escaping from the enemy while he, Laird, 
whirled in a black abyss of half-conscious madness. Beyond 
that, he recalled his own life, and he recalled another life 
which had endured a thousand years before it died. He 
looked out on the wilderness of rock and sand and blowing 
dust, and remembered it as it had been, green and fair, and 
remembered that he was Daryesh of Tollogh, who had ruled 
over whole planetary systems in the Empire of Vwyrdda. And 
at the same time he was John Laird of Earth, and two 
streams of thought flowed through the brain, listening to 
each other, shouting at each other in the darkness of his 
Skull. 

A million years! Horror and loneliness and a wrenching 
sorrow were in the mind of Daryesh as he looked upon the 
ruins of Vwyrdda. A million years ago! 

Who are you? cried Laird. What have you done to me? 
And even as he asked, memories which were his own now 
rose to answer him. 

It had been the Erai who rebelled, the Erai whose fathers 
came from Vwyrdda, the fair but who had been strangely 
altered by centuries of environment. They had revolted 
against the static rule of the immortals, and in a century of 
warfare they had overrun half the Empire and rallied its 
populations under them. And the Immortals had unleashed 
their most terrible powers, the sun-smashing ultimate 
weapons which had lain forbidden in the vaults of Vwyrdda 


for ten million years. Only—the Erai had known about it. And 
they had had the weapons, too. 

In the end, Vwyrdda went under, her fleets broken and 
her armies reeling in retreat over ten thousand scorched 
planets. The triumphant Erai had roared in to make an end 
of the mother world, and nothing in all the mighty Imperial 
arsenals could stop them now. 

Theirs was an unstable culture, it could not endure as 
that of Vwyrdda had. In ten thousand years or so, they would 
be gone, and the Galaxy would not have even a memory of 
that which had been. Which was small help to us, thought 
Laird grimly, and realized with an icy shock that it had been 
the thought of Daryesh. 

The Vwyrddan’s mental tone was, suddenly, almost 
conversational, and Laird realized what an immensity of 
trained effort it must have taken to’ overcome that 
loneliness of a million years. “See here, Laird, we are 
apparently doomed to occupy the same body till one of us 
gets rid of the other, and it is a body which the Janyards 
seem to want. Rather than fight each other, which would 
leave the body helpless, we’d better cooperate.” 

“But—Lord, man! What do you think | am? Do you think | 
want a vampire like you up there in my brain?” 

The answer was fierce and cold. “What of me, Laird? |, 
who was Daryesh of Tollogh, lord of a thousand suns and 
lover of Iloma the Fair, immortalized noble of the greatest 
empire the universe has ever seen—| am now trapped in the 
half-evolved body of a hunted alien, a million years after the 
death of all which mattered. Better be glad I’m here, Laird. | 
can handle those weapons, you know.” 

The eyes looked out over the bleak windy hills cape, and 
the double mind watched’ distance-dwarfed forms 
clambering in the rocks, searching for a trail. “A hell of a lot 
of good that does us now,” said Laird. “Besides, | can hear 


you thinking, you know, and | can remember your own past 
thoughts. Sol or Janya, it’s the same to you. How do | know 
you'll play ball with me?” 

The answer was instant, but dark with an unpleasant 
laughter. “Why—read my mind, Laird! It’s your mind too, 
isn’t it?” Then, more soberly: “Apparently history is repeating 
itself in the revolt of the barbarians against the mother 
planet, though on a smaller scale and with a less developed 
science. | do not expect the result to be any happier for 
civilization than before. So perhaps | may take a more 
effective hand than | did before.” 

It was ghostly, lying here in the wind-grieved remnants 
of a world, watching the hunters move through a bitter haze 
of moonlight, and having thoughts which were not one’s 
own, thoughts over which there was no control. Laird 
clenched his fists, fighting for stability. 

Man, they say, is a time-binding animal. But only the 
mighty will and yearning of Vwyrdda had ever leaped across 
the borders of death itself, waited a million years that that 
which was a world might not die out of all history. 

What is the personality? It is not a thing, discrete and 
material; it is a pattern and a process. The body starts with a 
certain genetic inheritance and meets all the manifold 
complexities of environment. The whole organism is a set of 
reactions between the two. The primarily mental component, 
sometimes called the ego, is not separable from the body 
but can in some ways be studied apart. 

The scientists had found a way to save something of 
that which was Daryesh. While the enemy was blazing and 
thundering at the gates of Vwyrdda, while all the planet 
waited for the last battle and the ultimate night, quiet men 
in laboratories had perfected the molecular scanner so that 
the pattern of synapses which made up all memory, habit, 
reflex, instinct, the continuity of the ego, could be recorded 


upon the electronic structure of certain crystals. They took 
the pattern of Daryesh and of none other, for only he of the 
remaining Immortals was willing. Who else would want a 
pattern to be repeated, ages after he himself was dead, ages 
after all the world and all history and meaning were lost? 
But Daryesh had always been reckless, and Iloma was dead, 
and he didn’t care much for what happened. 

lloma, Iloma! Laird saw the unforgotten image rise in his 
memory, golden-eyed and laughing, the long dark hair 
flowing around the lovely suppleness of her. He remembered 
the sound of her voice and the sweetness of her lips, and he 
loved her. A million years, and she was dust blowing on the 
night wind, and he loved her with that part of him which was 
Daryesh and with more than a little of John Laird ... O 
llorna... 

And Daryesh the man had gone to die with his planet, 
but the crystal pattern which reproduced the ego of Daryesh 
lay in the vault they had made, surrounded by all the 
mightiest works of Vwyrdda. Sooner or later, sometime in 
the infinite future of the universe, someone would come; 
someone or something would put the helmet on his head 
and activate it. And the pattern would be reproduced on the 
neurones—the mind of Daryesh would live again, and he 
would speak for dead Vwyrdda and seek to renew the 
tradition of fifty million years. It would be the will of 
Vwyrdda, reaching across time— But Vwyrdda is dead, 
thought Laird frantically. 

Vwyrdda is gone. This is a new history. You’ve got 
no business telling us what to do! 

The reply was cold with arrogance. “I shall do as | see fit. 
Meanwhile, | advise that you lie passive and do not attempt 
to interfere with me.” 

“Cram it, Daryesh!” Laird’s mouth drew back in a snarl. 
“| won’t be dictated to by anyone, let alone a ghost.” 


Persuasively, the answer came, “At the moment, neither 
of us has much choice. We are hunted, and if they have 
energy trackers—yes, | see they do—they’ll find us by this 
body’s thermal radiation alone. Best we surrender 
peaceably. Once aboard the ship, loaded with all the might 
of Vwyrdda, our chance should come.” 

Laird lay quietly, watching the hunters move closer, and 
the sense of defeat came down on him like a falling world. 
What else could he do? What other chance was there? 

“All right,” he said at last, audibly. “All right. But I’ll be 
watching your every thought, understand? | don’t think you 
can stop me from committing suicide if | must.” 

“| think | can. But opposing signals to the body will only 
neutralize each other, leave it helplessly fighting itself. 
Relax, Laird, lie back and let me handle this. | am Daryesh 
the warrior, and | have come through harder battles than 
this.” 

They rose and began walking down the hillside with 
arms lifted. Daryesh’s thought ran on, “Besides—that’s a 
nice-looking wench in command. It could be interesting!” 

His laughter rang out under the moon, and it was not 
the laughter of a human being. 

“I can’t understand you, John Laird,” said Joana. 
“Sometimes,” replied Daryesh lightly, “I don’t understand 
myself very well—or you, my dear.” 

She stiffened a little. “That will do, Lieutenant. 
Remember your position here.” 

“Oh, the devil with our ranks and countries. Let’s be live 
entities for a change.” 

Her glance was quizzical. “That’s an odd way for a Sol- 
man to phrase it.” 

Mentally, Daryesh swore. Damn this body, anyway! The 
strength, the fineness of coordination and perception, half 
the senses he had known, were missing from it. The gross 


brain structure couldn’t hold the reasoning powers he had 
once had. His thinking was dull and sluggish. He made 
blunders the old Daryesh would never have committed. And 
this young woman was quick to see them, and he was a 
prisoner of John Laird’s deadly enemies, and the mind of 
Laird himself was tangled in thought and will and memory, 
ready to fight him if he gave the least sign of— 

The Solarian’s ego chuckled nastily. Easy, Daryesh, 
easy! Shut up! his mind snapped back, and he knew drearily 
that his own trained nervous system would not have been 
guilty of such a childishly emotional response. 

“| may as well tell you the truth, Captain Rostov,” he 
said aloud. “Il am not Laird at all. Not any more.” 

She made no response, merely drooped the lids over her 
eyes and leaned back in her chair. He noticed abstractedly 
how long her lashes were—or was that Laird’s appreciative 
mind, unhindered by too much remembrance of Iloma? 

They sat alone, the two of them, in her small cabin 
aboard the Janyard cruiser. A guard stood outside the door, 
but it was closed. From time to time they would hear a dull 
thump or clang as the heavy machines of Vwyrdda were 
dragged aboard —otherwise they might have been the last 
two alive on the scarred old planet. 

The room was austerely furnished, but there were 
touches of the feminine here and there: curtains, a small pot 
of flowers, a formal dress hung in a half-open closet. And the 
woman who sat across the desk from him was very beautiful, 
with the loosened ruddy hair streaming to her shoulders and 
the brilliant eyes never wavering from his. But one slender 
hand rested on a pistol. 

He took a cigarette from the box on her desk—Laird’s 
habits again—and lit it and took a slow drag of smoke into 
his lungs. 


ALL RIGHT, Daryesh, go ahead. | suppose your idea Is 
the best, if anything can be made to work at all. But I’m 
listening, remember. 

“lam all that is left of this planet,” he said tonelessly. 
“This is the ego of Daryesh of Tollogh, Immortal of Vwyrdda, 
and in one sense | died a million years ago.” 

She remained quiet, but he saw how her hands clenched 
and he heard the sharp small hiss of breath sucked between 
the teeth. 

Briefly, then, he explained how his mental pattern had 
been preserved, and how it had entered the brain of John 
Laird. 

“You don’t expect me to believe that story,” she said 
contemptuously. 

“Do you have a lie detector aboard?” 

“| have one in this cabin, and | can operate it myself.” 
She got up and fetched the machine from a cabinet. He 
watched her, noticing the grace of her movements. You died 
long ago, llorna—you died and the universe will never know 
another like you. But | go on, and she reminds me somehow 
of you. 

It was a small black thing that hummed and glowed on 
the desk between them. He put the metal cap on his head, 
and took the knobs in his hands, and waited while she 
adjusted the controls. From Laird’s memories, he recalled the 
principle of the thing, the measurement of activity in 
separate brain centers, the precise detection of the slight 
extra energy needed in the higher cerebral cortex to invent 
a falsehood. 

“lI have to calibrate,” she said. “Make up something | 
know to be a lie.” 

“New Egypt has rings,” he smiled, “which are made of 
Limburger cheese. However, the main body of the planet is a 


delicious Camembert—” 

“That will do. Now repeat your previous statements.” 

Relax, Laird, damn it—blank yourself! I can’t 
control this thing with you interfering... 

Finally, it was over. He saw her visibly relaxing, and 
inwardly he smiled. It was so easy, so easy. They were such 
children in this later age. All he had to do was hand her a 
smooth lie which fitted in with the propaganda that had 
been her mental environment from birth, and she could not 
seriously think of him as an enemy. 

The blue gaze lifted to his, and the lips were parted. 
“You will help us?” she whispered. 

Daryesh nodded. “I know the principles and construction 
and use of those engines, and in truth there is in them the 
force that molds planets. Your scientists would never work 
out the half of all that there is to be found. | will show you 
the proper operation of them all.” He shrugged. “Naturally, | 
will expect commensurate rewards. But even altruistically 
speaking, this is the best thing | can do. Those energies 
should remain under the direction of one who understands 
them, and not be misused in ignorance. That could lead to 
unimaginable catastrophes.” 

Suddenly she picked up her gun and shoved it back into 
its holster. She stood up, smiling, and held out her hand. 

Lying in the dark, he began the silent argument with 
Laird anew. “Now what?” demanded the Solarian. 

“We play it slow and easy,” said Daryesh patiently—as if 
the fool couldn’t read it directly in their common brain. “We 
watch our chance, but don’t act for a while yet. Under the 
pretext of rigging the energy projectors for action, we'll 
arrange a setup which can destroy the ship at the flick of a 
switch. They won’t know it. They haven’t an inkling about 
subspatial flows. Then, when an opportunity to escape offers 
itself, we throw that switch and get away and try to return to 


Sol. With my knowledge of Vwyrddan science, we can turn 
the tide of the war. It’s risky—sure—but it’s the only chance | 
see. And for heaven’s sake let me handle matters. You're 
supposed to be dead.” 

“And what happens when we finally settle this business? 
How can | get rid of you?” 

“Frankly, | don’t see any way to do it. Our patterns have 
become too entangled. The scanners necessarily work on 
the whole nervous system. We’ll just have to learn to live 
together.” Persuasively: “It will be to your own advantage. 
Think, man! We can do as we choose with Sol. With the 
Galaxy. And I'll set up a life-tank and make us a new body to 
which we'll transfer the pattern, a body with all the 
intelligence and abilities of a Vwyrddan, and 1’ll immortalize 
it. Man, you'll never die!” 

The mind is an intricate thing. It can conceal facts from 
itself, make itself forget that which is painful to remember, 
persuade its own higher components of whatever the 
subconscious deems right. Rationalisation, schizophrenia, 
autohypnosis, they are but pale indications of the self- 
deception which the brain practices. And the training of the 
Immortals included full neural coordination; they could 
consciously utilize the powers latent in themselves. They 
could by an act of conscious will stop the heart, or block off 
pain, or split their own personalities. 

Daryesh had known his ego would be fighting whatever 
host it found, and he had made preparations before he was 
scanned. Only a part of his mind was in full contact with 
Laird’s. Another section, split off from the main stream of 
consciousness by deliberate and controlled schizophrenia, 
was thinking its own thoughts and making its own plans. 
Self-hypnotized, he automatically reunited his ego at such 
times as Laird was not aware; otherwise there was only 
subconscious contact. In effect a private compartment of his 


mind, inaccessible to the Solarian, was making its own 
plans. 

That destructive switch would have to be installed to 
satisfy Laird’s waking personality, he thought. But it would 
never be thrown. For he had been telling Joana that much of 
the truth—his own advantage lay with the Janyards, and he 
meant to see them through to final victory. 

It would be simple enough to get rid of Laird temporarily. 
Persuade him that for some reason it was advisable to get 
dead drunk. Daryesh’s more controlled ego would remain 
conscious after Laird’s had passed out. Then he could make 
all arrangements with Joana, who by that time should be 
ready to do whatever he wanted. 

Psychiatry—the methods of treating schizophrenia 
could, with some modifications, be applied to suppressing 
Daryesh’s extra personality. He’d blank out that Solarian ... 
permanently. 

And after that would come his undying new body, and 
centuries and millennia in which he could do what he 
wanted with this young civilization. 

The demon exorcising the man... . He grinned drowsily. 
Presently he slept. 

The ship drove through a night of stars and distance. 
Time was meaningless, was the position of the hands on a 
clock, was the succession of sleeps and meals, was the slow 
shift in the constellations as they gulped the light-years. 

On and on, the mighty drone of the second-order drive 
filling their bones and their days, the round of work and food 
and sleep and Joana. Laird wondered if it would ever end. He 
wondered if he might not be the Flying Dutchman, outward 
bound for eternity, locked in his own skull with the thing 
that had possessed him. At such times the only comfort was 
in Joana’s arms. He drew of the wild young strength of her, 
and he and Daryesh were one. But afterward— 


We’re going to join the Grand Fleet. You heard 
her, Daryesh. She’s making a triumphal pilgrimage to 
the gathered pouter of Janya, bringing the invincible 
weapons of Vwyrdda to her admiral. 

All right, all right, Laird. But take it easy. We 
have to get the energy devices installed first. We’ll 
have to give them enough of a demonstration to 
allay their suspicions. Joana’s the only one aboard 
here who trusts us. None of her officers do. 

The body and the double mind labored as the slow days 
passed, directing Janyard technicians who could not 
understand what it was they built. Laird, drawing on 
Daryesh’s memories, knew what a giant slept in those coils 
and tubes and invisible energy-fields. Here were forces to 
trigger the great creative powers of the universe and turn 
them to destruction: distorted space-time, atoms dissolving 
into pure energy, vibrations to upset the stability of force- 
fields which maintained order in the cosmos. Laird 
remembered the ruin of Vwyrdda, and shuddered. 

They got a projector mounted and operating, and 
Daryesh suggested that the cruiser halt somewhere that he 
could prove his words. They picked a barren planet in an 
uninhabited system and lay in an orbit fifty thousand miles 
out. In an hour Daryesh had turned the facing hemisphere 
into a sea of lava. 

“If the dis-fields were going,” he said absent-mindedly, 
“I'd pull the planet into chunks for you.” 

Laird saw the pale taut faces around him. Sweat was 
shining on foreheads, and a couple of men looked sick. 

“Nothing they have can stop us,” murmured an officer 
dazedly. “Why, this one ship, protected by one of those 
Space- warp screens you spoke of, sir—this one little ship 
could sail in and lay the Solar System waste.” 


Daryesh nodded. It was entirely possible. Not much 
energy was required, since the generators of Vwyrdda 
served only as catalysts releasing fantastically greater 
forces. And Sol had none of the defensive science which had 
enabled his world to hold out for a while. Yes, it could be 
done. 

He stiffened with the sudden furious thought of Laird: 
That’s it, Daryesh! That’s the answer. 

The thought-stream was his own too, flowing through 
the same brain, and indeed it was simple. They could have 
the whole ship armed and armored beyond the touch of 
Janya. And since none of the technicians aboard understood 
the machines, and since they were now wholly trusted, they 
could install robot-controls without anyone’s knowing. 

Then the massed Grand Fleet of Janya—a flick of the 
main switch and man-killing energies would flood the 
cruiser’s interior, and only corpses would remain aboard ... 
dead men and the robots that would open fire on the Fleet. 
This one ship could ruin all the barbarian hopes in a few 
bursts of incredible flame. And the robots could then be set 
to destroy her as well, lest by some chance the remaining 
Janyards managed to board her. 

And we—toe can escape in the initial confusion, 
Daryesh. We can give orders to the robot to spare 
the captains gig, and we can get Joana aboard and 
head for Sol! There’Il be no one left to pursue! 

Slowly, the Vwyrddan’s thought made reply: A good 
plan. Yes, a bold stroke. Well do it! 

Later, when Laird slept, Daryesh thought that the young 
man’s scheme was good. Certainly he’d fall in with it. It 
would keep Laird busy till they were at the Grand Fleet 
rendezvous. And after that it would be too late. The Janyard 
victory would be sealed. All he, Daryesh, had to do when the 
time came was keep away from that master switch. If Laird 


tried to reach it their opposed wills would only result in 
nullity—which was victory for Janya. 

He liked this new civilization. It had a freshness, a vigor 
and hopefulness which he could not find in Laird’s memories 
of Earth. It had a tough-minded purposefulness that would 
get it far. And being young and fluid, it would be amenable 
to such pressures of psychology and force as he chose to 
apply. 

Vwyrdda, his mind whispered. Vwyrdda, we’ll make 
them over in your image. You'll live again! 

The Grand Fleet! A million capital ships and their 
auxiliaries lay marshalled at a dim red dwarf of a sun, 
massed together and spinning in the same mighty orbit. 
Against the incandescent whiteness of stars and the 
blackness of the old deeps, armored flanks gleamed like 
flame as far as eyes could see, rank after rank, tier upon tier, 
of titanic sharks swimming through space: guns and armor 
and torpedoes and bombs and men to smash a planet and 
end a civilization. The sight was too big, imagination could 
not make the leap, and the human mind had only a dazed 
impression of vastness beyond vision. 

This was the great spearhead of Janya, a shining lance 
poised to drive through Sol’s thin defense lines and roar out 
of the sky to rain hell on the seat of empire. They can’t really 
be human any more, thought Laird sickly. Space and 
strangeness have changed them too much. No human being 
could think of destroying Man’s home. Then, fiercely: Al/ 
right, Daryesh. This is our chance! 

Not yet, Laird. Wait a while. Wait till we have a 
legitimate excuse for leaving the ship. 

Well—come up to the control room with me. |! 
want to stay near that switch. Lord, Lord, everything 
that is Man and me depends on us now! 


Daryesh agreed with a certain reluctance that faintly 
puzzled the part of his mind open to Laird. The other half, 
crouched deep in his subconscious, knew the reason: It was 
waiting the posthypnotic signal, the key event which would 
trigger its emergence into the higher brain-centers. 

The ship bore a tangled and unfinished look. All its 
conventional armament had been ripped out and the 
machines of Vwyrdda installed in its place. A robot brain, 
half-alive in its complexity, was gunner and pilot and ruling 
intelligence of the vessel now, and only the double mind of 
one man knew what orders had really been given it. When 
the main switch is thrown, you will flood the ship with ten 
units of disrupting radiation. Then, when the captains gig is 
well away, you will destroy this fleet, soaring only that one 
boat. When no more ships in operative condition are in 
range, you will activate the disintegrators and dissolve this 
whole vessel and all its contents to basic energy. 

With a certain morbid fascination, Laird looked at that 
switch. An ordinary double-throw knife type—Lord of space, 
could it be possible, was it logical that all history should 
depend on the angle it made with the control panel? He 
pulled his eyes away, stared out at the swarming ships and 
the greater host of the stars, lit a cigarette with shaking 
hands, paced and sweated and waited. 

Joana came to him, a couple of crewmen marching 
solemnly behind. Her eyes shone and her cheeks were 
flushed and the turret light was like molten copper in her 
hair. 

“Daryesh!” Laughter danced in her voice. “Daryesh, the 
high admiral wants to see us in his flagship. He’ll probably 
ask for a demonstration, and then | think the fleet will start 
for Sol at once with us in the van. Daryesh—oh, Daryesh, the 
war is almost over!” 


Now! blazed the thought of Laird, and his hand reached 
for the main switch. Now—easily, casually, with a remark 
about letting the generators warm up—and then go with 
her, overpower those guardsmen in their surprise and head 
for home! 

And Daryesh’s mind reunited itself at that signal, and 
the hand froze ... 

No! 

What? But— 

The memory of the suppressed half of Daryesh’s mind 
was open to Laird, and the triumph of the whole of it, and 
Laird knew that his defeat was here. 

So simple, so cruelly simple—Daryesh could stop him, 
lock the body in a conflict of wills, and that would be 
enough. For while Laird slept, while Daryesh’s own major 
ego was unconscious, the trained subconscious of the 
Vwyrddan had taken over. It had written, in its self-created 
somnambulism, a letter to Joana explaining the whole truth, 
and had put it where it would easily be found once they 
started looking through his effects in search of an 
explanation for his paralysis. And the letter directed, among 
other things, that Daryesh’s body should be kept under 
restraint until certain specified methods known to Vwyrddan 
psychiatry—drugs, electric waves, hypnosis—had been 
applied to eradicate the Laird half of his mind. 

Janyard victory was near. 

“Daryesh!” Joana’s voice seemed to come _ from 
immensely far away; her face swam in a haze and a roar of 
fainting consciousness. “Daryesh, what’s the matter?” 

Grimly, the Vwyrddan thought: Give up, Laird. Surrender 
to me, and you can keep your ego. I'll destroy that letter. 
See, my whole mind is open to you now—you can see that | 
mean it honestly this time. I’d rather avoid treatment if 


possible, and | do owe you something. But surrender now, or 
be wiped out of your own brain. 

Defeat and ruin—and nothing but slow distorting death 
as reward for resistance. Lairds will caved in, his mind too 
chaotic for clear thought. Only one dull impulse came: / give 
up. You win, Daryesh. 

The collapsed body picked itself off the floor. Joana was 
bending anxiously over him. “Oh, what is it, what’s wrong?” 

Daryesh collected himself and = smiled © shakily. 
“Excitement will do this to me, now and then. | haven't fully 
mastered this alien nervous system yet. I’m all right now. 
Let’s go.” 

Laird’s hand reached out and pulled the switch over. 

Daryesh shouted, an animal roar from the throat, and 
tried to recover it, and the body toppled again in a stasis of 
locked wills. 

It was like a deliverance from hell, and still it was but the 
inevitable logic of events, as Laird’s own self reunited. Half 
of him still shaking with defeat, half realizing its own victory, 
he thought savagely: 

None of them noticed me do that. They were 
paying too much attention to my face. Or if they did, 
we’ve proved to them before that it’s only a 
harmless regulating switch. And— _ the lethal 
radiations are already flooding us! If you don’t 
cooperate now, Daryesh, I’Il hold us here till we’re 
both dead! 

So simple, so simple. Because, sharing Daryesh’s 
memory, Laird had shared his knowledge of self-deception 
techniques. He had anticipated, with the buried half of his 
mind, that the Vwyrddan might pull some such trick, and 
had installed a posthypnotic command of his own. In a 
situation like this, when everything looked hopeless, his 


conscious mind was to surrender, and then his subconscious 
would order that the switch be thrown. 

Cooperate, Daryesh! You’re as fond of living as I. 
Cooperate, and let’s get the hell out of here! 

Grudgingly, wryly: You win, Laird. 

The body rose again, and leaned on Joana’s arm, and 
made its slow way toward the boat blisters. The 
undetectable rays of death poured through them, piling up 
their cumulative effects. In three minutes, a nervous system 
would be ruined. 

Too slow, too slow. “Come on, Joana, Run!” 

“Why—” She stopped, and a hard suspicion came into 
the faces of the two men behind her. “Daryesh—what do you 
mean? What’s come over you?” 

“Mam ...” One of the crewmen stepped forward. “Ma’am, 
| wonder ... | saw him pull down the main switch. And now 
he’s in a hurry to leave the ship. And none of us really know 
how all that machinery ticks.” 

Laird pulled the gun out of Joana’s holster and shot him. 
The other gasped, reaching for his own sidearm, and Laird’s 
weapon blazed again. 

His fist leaped out, striking Joana on the angle of the 
jaw, and she sagged. He caught her up and started to run. 

A pair of crewmen stood in the corridor leading to the 
boats. “What’s the matter, sir?” one asked. 

“Collapsed—radiation from the machines—got to get her 
to a hospital ship,” gasped Daryesh. 

They stood aside, wonderingly, and he spun the dogs of 
the blister valve and stepped into the gig. “Shall we come, 
sir?” asked one of the men. 

“No!” Laird felt a little dizzy. The radiation was 
streaming through him, and death was coming with giant 
strides. “No—” He smashed a fist into the insistent face, 
slammed the valve back, and vaulted to the pilot’s chair. 


The engines hummed, warming up. Fists and feet 
battered on the valve. The sickness made him retch. 

O...Joana, if this kills you— 

He threw the main-drive switch. Acceleration jammed 
him back as the gig leaped free. 

Staring out the ports, he saw fire blossom in space as 
the great guns of Vwyrdda opened up. 

My glass was empty. | signalled for a refill and sat 
wondering just how much of the yam one could believe. 

“I’ve read the histories,” | said slowly. “| do know that 
some mysterious catastrophe annihilated the massed fleet of 
Janya and turned the balance of the war. Sol speared in and 
won inside of a year. And you mean that you did it?” 

“In a way. Or Daryesh id. We were acting as one 
personality, you know. He was a thoroughgoing realist, and 
the moment he saw his defeat he switched wholeheartedly 
to the other side.” 

“But—Lord, man! Why’ve we never heard anything 
about this? You mean you never told anyone, never rebuilt 
any of those machines, never did anything?” 

Laird’s dark, worn face twisted in a bleak smile. 
“Certainly. This civilization isn’t ready for such things. Even 
Vwyrdda wasn’t, and it’ll take us millions of years to reach 
their stage. Besides, it was part of the bargain.” 

“Bargain?” 

“Just as certainly. Daryesh and | still had to live together, 
you know. Life under suspicion of mutual trickery, never 
trusting your own brain, would have been intolerable. We 
reached an agreement during that long voyage back to Sol, 
and used Vwyrddan methods of autohypnosis to assure that 
it could not be broken.” 

He looked somberly out at the lunar night. “That’s why | 
said the genie in the bottle killed me. Inevitably, the two 


personalities merged, became one. And that one was, of 
course, mostly Daryesh, with overtones of Laird. 

“Oh, it isn’t so horrible. We retain the memories of our 
separate existences, and the continuity which is the most 
basic attribute of the ego. In fact, Laird’s life was so limited, 
so blind to all the possibilities and wonder of the universe, 
that | don’t regret him very often. Once in a while | still get 
nostalgic moments and have to talk to a human. But | 
always pick one who won’t know whether or not to believe 
me, and won’t be able to do much of anything about it if he 
should.” 

“And why did you go into Survey?~ | asked, very softly. 

“| want to get a good look at the universe before the 
change. Daryesh wants to orient himself, gather enough 
data for a sound basis of decision. When we—I—switch over 
to the new, immortal body, there’ll be work to do, a galaxy 
to remake in a newer and better pattern by Vwyrddan 
standards! It’ll take millennia, but we’ve got all time before 
us. Or | do—what do | mean, anyway?” He ran a hand 
through his gray-streaked hair. 

“But Laird’s part of the bargain was that there should be 
as nearly normal a human life as possible until this body 
gets inconveniently old. So—” He shrugged. “So that’s how 
it worked out.” 

We sat for a while longer, saying little, and then he got 
up. “Excuse me,” he said. “There’s my wife. Thanks for the 
talk.” 

| saw him walk over to greet a tall, handsome red-haired 
woman. His voice drifted back: “Hello, Joana—” 

They walked out of the room together in perfectly 
ordinary and human fashion. 

| wonder what history has in store for us. 


BEHIND THE BLACK NEBULA 


L. Ron Hubbard 


THE LANDING prison ship hovered a space above the 
field as though arrested by the titanic battle in progress 
below, but in reality only waiting for the assembly of a 
securing crew. 

Hie Crystal Mines, beyond the mystery of the Black 
Nebula and in a world unlike anything anywhere in space 
outside, rippled in the waves of heat and shuddered under 
the rapid impact of fast-firing arc cannon. A desolate and 
grim ‘ outpost, the last despair of convicts for seventy-five 
years, the latest hope of a fuel-starved empire of space, 
racked continually by attack. 

The Crystal Mines, where disgraced officers came to 
battle, through their last days against forces which had as 
yet defied both analysis and weapon. Heartbreak and misery 
and war beneath a roof of steel and upon strangely 
quivering ground, amid vapors and gasses which put 
commas and then periods to the lives of the luckless 
criminals sent here as a ‘ ‘ punishment transcending in 
violence even slow execution. 

Gedso lon Brown stood at the port in awed silence, 
caught by the unleashed fury in the scene below and 
forgetting even the danger and mystery of their course into 
this place. For here below had come to being things more 


strange than any described in the folklore of any planet ina 
setting which he realized no man could adequately describe. 

Below were metal blocks, the mine barracks and offices, 
sufficient to house half a million men. They crept up the side 
of a concave cliff like a stairway until they nearly touched 
the embedded edge of the mine roof. Curving down into the 
white stones of the valley was a spun silica wall a hundred 
meters high, studded at thirty-pace intervals by cannon 
turrets. The “ mine, the roof, the wall, all were contained in 
an immense cavern which was reached through a hundred- 
and-eighty- kilometer tunnel seven kilometers in diameter. 

The light had no apparent source, seeming to exude 
from cliffs and ceiling and ground, possibly from the 
perfectly formed, sharp boulders, the size of ships, strewn 
everywhere, lodged everywhere, even hanging from the 
ceiling. These were a translucent white and constituted the 
product of the mine. 

Up and down the wall went the lashing trajectories of 
the arc cannon, raking over the scorched and smoking 
ground, reaching in hysterical fury at the lumbering 
attackers. 

Gedso lon Brown put a pocket glass to his eye and 
looked wonderingly at the scene. He had heard here and 
there through space that such things had existed. He had 
reserved judgment for one could never tell what tale might 
next crawl through the vast spaces of the Empire. But the 
descriptions he had heard, probably because no man ever 
came back from the Crystal Mines unless he was high officer, 
had been gross underestimates. 

Gedso lon Brown was not of delicate constitution and he 
had been near too many battles to become shaky about 
anything. Further, nervousness was not part of his 
temperament. But he did not care to look at those things. 


The spaceship was settling down to the charred landing 
field with its miserable cargo and Gedso lon Brown turned 
back to his pinched cabin, one of the only two which had no 
leg irons included, to pack his slender belongings. A little 
later he shuffled down a gangway and put his trunk on the 
ground and looked about for someone to tell him where his 
quarters were. But there was no one interested in him and so 
he stood with his baggy uniform blowing about his ungainly 
body, feeling unwelcome and forlorn. 

A mass gangway to his right, like a leg of a rusty beetle, 
was crowded with the sullen freight brought here each trip. 
Convicts, emaciated and ragged and chafed by irons, were 
being herded into trucks by surly and ruthless guards. He 
was not a prepossessing figure, Gedso lon Brown. He was a 
full two meters tall and he weighed two and one-half times 
as much as another the same size for he had been born on 
Centaur One of-Vega to pioneer Earth parents and Vega’s 
Centaur. One has a gravity two and one-half times that of 
Earth. A shuffling gait, a forward cant to his disproportioned 
head and thick, round shoulders minimized his appearance. 

Life to him had always been a travail. At his Earth 
engineering school he had been dubbed a “provincial lout” 
and he had earned it for he crushed whatever chair he sat 
upon and in an unthinking moment might pull a door off its 
hinges if the catch held a second too long—and then stand 
looking stupidly and embarrassedly at the thing he held by 
the knob. Awkward and ungainly and shy, Gedso lon Brown 
had never made much way in the Extra-Territorial 
Scienticorps, getting his promotion by number and so 
progressing alone and ignored in a service vast enough to 
swallow even his unhandsome bulk. 

People generally thought him stupid, basing their 
conclusions upon his social disgraces, but this was not fair. 
In his line Gedso was alert enough and it is doubtful if more 


than two or three men knew of that trick of his of glancing at 
a page and mentally photographing the whole of it. In such 
a way Gedso studied. In such a way did he hide his only 
shining light. He had two vices—apples and puzzles—and 
the only baggage he had placed in the freight room 
contained nothing else. 

The arc cannon crackled with renewed ferocity and he 
looked away from the things he could see lumbering beyond 
the far wall. Convinced at last that his arrival was going 
unremarked, he tucked the heavy trunk under his arm and 
shuffled toward the P.C. 

A trusty orderly jabbed his back with a juice wand. 
“You're blocking the way.” 

Gedso looked at the narrow, evil face. 

“Would you please tell the commander that | would like 
to see him?” 

“What’s your name? What do you want to see him 
about?” 

“My name is Brown. Gedso lon Brown. I’m a technician in 
the E-T.S. I’ve been ordered here.” 

The orderly looked startled and then weak. He nearly 
dropped his juice wand as he whipped to attention. “I... 1am 
S-S-S-sorry, sir. The c-c-commander will be informed 
immediately, s-s-s-sir.” He dived into the post and came 
Skidding back to attention. ‘“Hie commander will see you 
immediately, sir. | ... | did not have any idea you were a 
technician, sir. | did not see your insignia, sir.” 

Gedso said mildly, “Will you watch my trunk?” and went 
on inside. 

The secretary, a convict soldier with the chevrons of 
master sergeant on his blouse, opened the door into an 
inner room. 

Jules Drummond, captain general of the Administrative 
Department’s Extra-Territorial Command Corps, looked 


sourly up from the manifests of the newly arrived space 
vessel. He was a thin, dark gentleman, very tall and very 
military. There was a look of hawk cruelty about him, a look 
so common to E-T.C.C. commanders and intensified in 
General Drummond. 

He looked for a full minute at Gedso and then said, “So 
you are a technician, are you?” With intentional rudeness he 
looked back at the manifest and left Gedso standing there. 
After a while he snapped, “Sit down.” 

Gedso squirmed in discomfort and looked at the frail 
chairs. He pretended to ease into one, but held himself up 
from it. “Where are your orders?” said Drummond. 

Gedso fumbled through the baggy pockets of his tunic, 
found three apples and aé core, but, much to his 
embarrassment, no orders. Faltering he said, “Il guess—l 
must have packed them. I’ll get them.” He went out and got 
them from his trunk and brought them back. 

Drummond again ordered him to sit down. It did not 
occur to Gedso to resent such treatment. He was only 
nominally under orders from General Drummond, for the 
Scienticorps was too important and too powerful to be 
ordered about by E-T.C.C. officers. 

Acidly, Drummond threw the orders on the desk before 
him. “Two months ago | phoned for a technician. The fools! 
they know what the catalyser from these mines is worth. 
They know how important it is that we work unhampered. 
Political fools, bungling the affairs of the Empire! They send 
me prisoners on their last leg with disease instead of 
workmen and artisans! They send me drunkards and worse 
for officers. | beg for a technician! A real technician to do 
something about this continual warfare! | tell them that day 
by day it grows worse and that it is only a question of time 
before all of us will be devoured alive!” 


“lama technician, sir,” ventured Gedso timidly. “I'd like 
to do what | can to help.” 

Drummond seared him with a glare which took in the 
soiled and wrinkled slacks, the oversized tunic-with its too- 
short sleeves. 

“The final decadence of Empire,” said Drummond nastily. 
Gedso seemed to miss the insult. “If you could get 
somebody to tell me what is wrong—” 

“What would you do about it?” said Drummond. “I'll 
send an engineer. Now get out of here!” 

Gedso slipped as he rose from the chair and sat back 
with his full weight. It splintered to atoms under him and the 
whole post shook. Scarlet and confused, Gedso backed up 
through the door. 

The orderly was a mental chameleon. When he dropped 
Gedso out of the passenger truck before the isolated little 
hut reserved for Extra-Territorial Scienticorps men in case 
they might come to inspect, the orderly did not offer to help 
Gedso with his trunk or even go so far as to hope that Gedso 
was comfortable. The orderly who, after the fashion of 
orderlies, had had an ear glued to the wall of Drummond’s 
office, hurried away to spread, after the fashion of orderlies, 
his commander’s opinion of the latest addition to the staff of 
the Crystal Mines. 

That this was true was indicated by the attitude of the 
third-rank combat engineer who slouched up to the hut two 
hours later and found Gedso lying on the hard bunk eating 
an apple. 

All his life, Blufore, the third-rank engineer, had heard 
tales of the technicians of the E-T.S., but only twice before 
today had he seen a technician first class in the flesh and 
not until today had he spoken to one of the “miracle men.” 
Glorified in song and story, in spacecast and rumour, E-T.S. 
technicians, “trouble shooters of our far-flung lifelines,” 


“magicians in khaki,” “test-tube godlings,” seemed to have 
a right to awe. There were twenty-seven thousand of them 
spread out amid a hundred and eighty-five trillion beings, 
things and men who held down the habitable spots of space, 
and a technician first class was, reputedly, never sent to 
duty unless everything was gone awry. Blufore had come 
ready to discard the flying rumors and bad opinions of this 
technician, for he knew that the technician’s presence was 
the Grand Council’s most scathing criticism of a military 
administrator. 

Blufore saw the ungainly hulk of Gedso lon Brown 
sprawled upon the bed. Blufore saw the apple and a core 
upon the floor. Blufore saw no test tubes or servant 
monsters. And when Blufore heard the mild, almost 
stuttering voice bid him, “Come in,” Blufore reacted as 
would any man experiencing the downfall of a god. 

Gedso looked nearsightedly at Blufore as the man sat 
down. Gedso did not like the swaggering, boasting 
expression on Blufores face or the precision of Blufore’s 
fancifully cut uniform. 

“| came to give you the data on this mess,” said Blufore. 
“But there’s nothing anybody can do which hasn’t already 
been done. | know because as a combat engineer I’ve tried 
every form of repelling force known without result on the 
‘things.’ Now what do you want to know?” 

Gedso was not offended. He swung down his feet and 
cupped his chin and looked at Blufore. “Just what are these 
‘things’?” 

“Monsters, maybe. Living tanks. Some of them weigh a 
hundred and fifty tons, some three hundred. Some have a 
front that is all bone mouth. Some have eighty to a hundred 
and twenty legs. Some are transparent. Some are armor- 
plated. There have been as many as five thousand dead 
before the wall, making a wall of their own, and the others 


have kept right on coming. | suppose half a million of them 
have been killed by arc cannon in the past five or six years. 
Sometimes the push is so bad from the back that the dead 
are shoved like a shield right up to and through the wall and 
the things behind start grabbing soldiers. We lose about two 
hundred men a week.” 

“How long has this present battle lasted?” said Gedso. 
“Seventy-five years. Since the day the Terrestrial Exploration 
Command moved in here and found the crystals. First we 
fought them with ranked space tanks. Then with a force 
field. Then with fire guns. And now with arc cannon. They 
can be killed, yes. But that never stops them. Their attacks 
are in greater or lesser ferocity, but are spaced evenly over a 
period of time. Intense for an Earth week. Slack for an Earth 
week. Intense for an Earth week. Over and over. This is a 
Slack period. They have broken through the wall just once, 
yesterday. They’ve been at this attack for seventy-five 
years.” 

“You don’t know what they are, then?” 

“Nobody knows and nobody ever will,” said Blufore. 

“Is there anything else peculiar about this place?” asked 
Gedso. 

“Peculiar! You must have seen it from the outside. You 
come through a wall of ink a thousand light-years long and 
high and three light-years thick. And inside the Black 
Nebula there are no stars or space as we know it, but 
gigantic shapes, dark and vague. And the space has force in 
it which heats a ship scorching hot and knocks it around like 
a cork in a dynamo. And you come in here through a tunnel 
to get to a chamber which is light but has no sun, where the 
most valuable catalyst ever found lies all over and even 
sticks from the ceiling. Peculiar! The mystery of this 
continued, seventy-five-year attack is nothing compared to 
the bigger mystery.” 


Gedso said, “Are there any other tunnels leading out 
from this chamber?” 

“I Suppose there may be. It is too dangerous to scout. 
And there is no need to go beyond.” 

“| see,” said Gedso. 

“And within another month we will probably have to 
abandon this place,” said Blufore, in a lower tone. “The wall 
out there was high enough once. Now it isn’t. The arc 
cannon have less and less effect upon the ‘things.’ Each 
weapon has at first been adequate and then has become 
useless. And now there is no weapon to replace the arc 
cannon. We’ll have to abandon the Crystal Mines and the 
Empire can go to hell for its catalysts. And, between us, | 
can’t say as | particularly care.” 

“| see,” said Gedso, blinking his eyes like a sleepy 
pelican grown elephant size. 

“That’s all | can tell you,” said Blufore. 

“Thank you,” said Gedso. 

Gedso put a couple of apples in his pocket and shuffled 
out into the gaseous light. He stood for a little while 
listening to the arc cannon crackle and blast and then 
moved slowly toward the wall, stepping off the road when 
cars and line trucks dashed by. 

He climbed a stairway up to an observation post and 
hesitated near the top when he saw an army lieutenant and 
a signalman there. 

“No visitors allowed,” snapped the lieutenant. 

“Excuse me,” said Gedso and backed down. 

He went to the outer wall and climbed to a command 
post there which he made certain was empty. He wiped his 
glasses and gazed through the dome out across the broken 
plain. 

Somehow he could not get the “things” in focus at all 
and, for him, they moved as gigantic blurs, agleam with the 


savage light of exploding electricity from the arc cannon. 
The horde reached far, a moving, seemingly insensate sea, 
pushing forward into the glare of battle. 

A convict private scuttled into the dome from the turret, 
beating out the flame which charred his tunic. He saw Gedso 
and started, but then saw no insignia and relaxed. 

“Damn fuses. Six billion kilo-volts,” volunteered the 
private, gazing ruefully at his burned hands. He was a snub- 
nosed little fellow, slight of build, hard-boiled in a go-to-hell 
sort of way. He fixed a curious eye on Gedso. “What are you 
doin’ around here? You ain’t a tourist, are you?” 

“Well—” hesitated Gedso. 

“Heard a party of tourists came here once. Thought it’d 
be fun. Two died of shock and the rest took the same ship 
back. Friend of somebody?” 

“No,” said Gedso. “Il guess not. You must have been 
around this place for a long while.” 

“Four solar years and a butt,” he pointed with a grin at 
his black collar. “Stripe soldier ever since | put ten 
passengers and an officer into Uranus on the Jupiter shuttle. 
They got wings. | got a dog collar. | gotta be gettin’ back to 
the gun before some sergeant spots me and hands out some 
black-and- blue drill. There’s worse things than fightin’ them 
‘things.’ You got a gun when you’re up here. | gotta get back 
to that gun.” 

“Have you any ideas on how to stop the ‘things,’ ” asked 
Gedso. 

“Me? Hell, if | had any ideas it would be on the subject of 
desertion or mayhem to noncoms. Look at them ‘things,’ 
would you? By die bats of Belerion, | killed a hundred today 
if | killed one and there they are gone and live ones in their 
places.” 

“You mean they eat their own dead?” 


“Naw. The dead ones sink into the ground in two or three 
hours and disappear. Look, I'll blast a couple.” 

The private went back into his turret and Gedso ambled 
along at his heels. 

The arc cannon’s twin electrodes thrust outward, 
weighty because of the repelling magnet between which 
kicked the center of the arc half a kilometer in a broadening 
egg-shaped line. Stewie, or so read the letters on his back 
below the number, fitted a big fuse into the clips and sat 
down on the cannon ledge, hands grasping levers. His 
bright, brown eyes peered through the reducing glass which 
served as a sight and Gedso, behind him, found that he also 
could see through it 

The attack was developing out front as the “things” 
lumbered forward, breasting a force field and treading upon 
the flaming ground. Turrets to the right and left were 
blasting away. Stewie put his weapon into operation by the 
flip of a switch. 

An arc made a loop about a meter in diameter and then, 
as it heated up, began to leap outward like a stretched band. 
The noise grew and grew and the brilliance of the arc, 
though cut by the glare shield, became hurtful to the eyes. 

The “things” had pushed in a salient before this turret, 
but now into either side of that one in advance the arc 
began to play. Seen in the reduction glass, its outlines were 
almost clear. A great blob. No legs. A mouth with horizontal 
bone lining which now ground together, opened and shut. 
The thing came on, flanked on either side by a different sort. 

Gedso blinked when he saw that the arc, gauged around 
six billion kilo-volts and five thousand amperes, had no 
perceptible effect upon the gigantic target. As the “things” 
came on there were fourteen of them linked abreast by the 
arc. Force field. Flaming earth white tongued with heat. Six 
billion— 


Gedso looked at Stewie and saw how white the little 
fellow was getting around the mouth. 

“Stop,” snarled Stewie. “Stop, you waddling blankety 
blank blanks! Take it you hell-gulping blobs of stink. Stop!” 

On came the salient With die casual precision of well- 
trained troops, “things” to the right and left fought forward 
to keep the flanks of the bulge covered. Arcs from turrets all 
up and down the line gave the sight a jumpy, yellow glare. 
Behind the salient an illimitable mass was gathering, ready 
to rush through any break. 

There was no sound but die crackle of arcs and the hiss 
of the white-heated ground. Pushing over crystalline 
boulders the size of houses as a man might roll a pebble 
underfoot, the legions pressed forward. 

Sweat was dripping from Stewie. His thumb was easing 
the range expertly. 

A quarter of a kilometer. Half of that. A hundred meters. 
Fifty meters. Ten meters. In the reduction sight the heads of 
the foremost filled the field. Eyeless, expressionless. Gaping 
caverns of mouths. 

Stewie was almost depressed to the limit of the weapon. 
He was swearing in high-pitched gibberish at the wall men 
in his immediate vicinity. 

The bulge was against the wall. The wall trembled. 
Fulminating acid was suddenly dumped from huge caldrons 
on either side of each turret. The torrents splashed 
devastatingly upon the ranks. 

The wall began to shake and then teeter backward. 

A scale filled the whole field of the reduction sight. With 
a crunch the top of the turret sagged, showering Gedso and 
the gunner with shivered splinters of transparent shell-proof, 
heat-proof, failure-proof battleglass. 

Stewie’s ledge swept down and the electrodes of the 
cannon swooped up with savage fury. A huge spot on a scale 


was visible, taking the full impact of the concentrated fire. 

Gedso let drive with a’ blasting wand. This and the arc 
had the sudden effect of lashing the scale spot into flame. It 
moved on. The flame spread out. It became roasting hot in 
the turret and Stewie ducked under a floorplate, tugging 
anxiously at Gedso’s shoelace to get him down. The 
floorplate clanked into space and Gedso flipped on a 
fingernail torch. Stewie was trying to grin, but he was racked 
by shudders. 


THERE WERE flecks of lather in the comers of his mouth 
and a not-quite-sane light in his eyes. 

The wall began to sway anew and then, with earthquake 
abruptness, shook like the dice in a cup about the dog cell. 
Gedso put a hand out and pinned Stewie to the far wall to 
ease the strain of the shock. There was a final crash and 
then quiet descended save for the far-off snap-snap-snap of 
mobile guns. 

“They’re through said Stewie, steadying his voice with 
an effort. “They’re between us and the barracks; they’re 
being fought by tanks and pillboxes.” A shudder took hold of 
him and he fought it off. “That’s what’s been happening 
more and more often for two months. They care less and less 
about arc cannon. First time, four years ago, arc cannon 
stopped ‘’em like mowing down weenies at a picnic. Now 
we'll get a new weapon, maybe, and it will last a couple of 
years. All we do is toughen them up! One weapon. The 
next...and what the hell’s the use of it?” 

There was a lurch and then another and Stewie 
whispered, dead-eyed, “The ‘things’ heard us and- they’re 
looking for us. Ssshhl” 

They sat in silence, shaken now and then, hearing 
stones and spun silica crush underweight. 


Gedso took out the two apples and gave one to Stewie 
who repressed a nervous giggle and bit avidly into it. The 
gesture had not been intended as a demonstration of 
aplomb, but Stewie took it that way and appreciated it 

Ninety-three minutes later, by Gedso’s watch, all 
movement in the rubbish ceased. The snap-snap-snap 
dwindled away. 

There was silence. 

They waited a little time and then Gedso went to work. 
Stewie was stricken with awed respect at- the sight of the 
seemingly commonplace Gedso pushing out of the rubble 
like a Superdrive tank, so much amazed, in fact, that he 
nearly forgot to follow. When Gedso was on top of the 
blasted remains he made sure all was clear and then, 
reaching down, snagged Stewie’s collar and yanked him 
forth like a caught minnow. 

The break had not been without damage to the inner 
defenses, for two towers spread their disassembled parts 
upon the ground and a rampart was crushed like a slapped 
cardboard box. A thousand-yard section of the outer wall 
had been smashed and lay like an atomized dust pile. 

A clearing crew, hauling a dead “thing” behind four 
huge tractors, stopped work to stare in surprise at the pair 
who had erupted from the debris. 

Gedso and Stewie picked their way over the scored and 
littered ground, depressed by the fumes arising from the 
mountainous dead “things.” A silica-spinning sled almost 
knocked them down as it rushed to the repair of the 
defenses and as they leaped out of the way an officer 
spotted the convict uniform. Stewie was snatched up and 
cast into the arms of a straggler patrol which flashed away 
without any attention to Gedso’s protest. 

That evening—or at the beginning of the third period— 
Gedso sat at the table in his quarters eating his dinner out 


of a thermocan and gazing thoughtfully at the murky 
shadows in the far corner of the room. He was intent upon 
his problem to such an extent that he only occasionally 
remembered to take a bite. 

New weapons. Year-in and year-gone combat engineers 
had invented new means of knocking down the menacing 
legions. And certainly, with the power available, there 
seemed no more lethal weapon than the arc cannon—for 
here it was evolved to a point over the horizon from 
weapons used in the remainder of space. The invention of 
another weapon, even if that could be accomplished would 
not prove wholly efficacious for it would only last two or 
three years and then yet another would have to be 
compounded. 

His door was thrust inward and General Drummond 
stood there looking at him. Drummond’s eyes were 
bloodshot and his mouth twitched at the right comer. 


GEDSO was confused by the unusualness of the visit 
and hastened to leap up—spilling the thermocan’s gravy 
across the bare boards. 

Drummond flung himself into a chair. “I’m worn out. 
Worn out! The responsibility, the greatness of the command, 
the rotten character of aid—” He looked fixedly at Gedso. 
“When will your new weapon be ready?” 

“I... | don’t think | am going to build one,” faltered 
Gedso. “There is nothing better than an arc cannon.” 
Drummond sagged. “Served by fools! Strangled in red tape! 
The most valuable command in the Empire left with no 
attention to its need!” He straightened up and looked at 
Gedso, addressing him directly. 

“You were sent here to invent a new weapon,” said 
Drummond harshly. “You are going to invent it. | know | 


cannot command an E-T.S. officer unless in a situation where 
my command itself is threatened with extinction. The 
command is threatened. |, General Drummond, have the 
power to demand of you a means of stopping the attackers. 
If | do not receive one in a very few days, | shall be forced to 
accomplish your recall.” 

Gedso looked straight at him and said, “I do not think a 
new weapon can be evolved. | must ask for means to inspect 
this entire area—” 

“Blufore intimated,” said Drummond, “that you did not 
intend to set to work immediately. That is why | came here. 
Your interference today on the outer defenses caused a 
breach to be made in them. | have the full report from an 
officer and gunners in flanking turrets who saw you go there. 
You interfered with a gunner on duty. | did not intend to 
submit these signed affidavits if you had actually worked out 
a means of improving our defenses. My procedure is correct 
and not to be questioned. Here are your copies of my 
demand for a new technician. The originals will be facsimile- 
transmitted within the hour.” 

Drummond rose and looked at Gedso. He threw the 
papers on the table, where the gravy immediately stained 
them, and started out 

“Wait,” said Gedso, “tell me what happened to the 
gunner!” 

“That is a military matter and is in no way within your 
province.” Drummond again would have left, but an arm 
shot across the doorway—Gedso had moved with such 
swiftness that Drummond could not believe the heavy fellow 
had crossed the room. 

“You mean you are going to punish him?” 

Drummond replied, “It is to be regretted that we cannot 
punish all those who affect our operations in so Summary a 
manner.” 


“You are going to execute him?” 

“That is the penalty.” 

Gedso faltered, but only for a moment. “If ... if you will 
drop that sentence, | will guarantee to bring peace to these 
mines in five days.” 

Drummond knew he had a winning card. “I can suspend 
the sentence until you do, if we must bargain for what is 
actually a duty. That is a very wild offer,” he added, “in the 
light that peace has not been brought to this place in 
seventy- five years of constant endeavor by the greatest 
engineers of the Empire.” 

“Release him to me and | will do it in four days!” 

“Wilder still. But—it is a bargain. If you fail, of course, 
the sentence goes back into effect. And now, if you will be 
so good as to step aside, | will relieve myself of your 
company.” Drummond left and Gedso wandered back to the 
table to stand there fingering the copies without being 
wholly aware of them. The folly of his statement was 
beginning to grow upon him and he could not clearly 
understand what strange emotional forces had so led him to 
stake his reputation. And then he remembered half-pint 
Stewie with the snub nose and the grin and sighed with 
relief. There was just a chance— Gedso dropped upon his 
knees beside his baggage and began to haul forth 
engineering treatises. 


THE scout ship vibrated nervously as her tubes warmed 
as though she shivered at the consideration of the cruise she 
was about to undertake or, again, in annoyance with the 
agitation and harshness in the voices of the group of men 
who stood at her side on the ground. 

“It was my belief that you only intended an aerial 
examination of the mines,” said Blufore haughtily. 


Gedso’s tone was patient. “The character of this area has 
never truly been determined. It will be necessary to go 
outside and perhaps even to the Black Nebula itself. Unless | 
am allowed to make the examination | cannot collect facts 
with which to work.” 

“l fail to see,” said Blufore, “what an examination of 
‘outside’ has to do with fashioning a weapon to stop these 
attacks. My orders are specific. | am to act for General 
Drummond and supervise the interests of his command. It is 
very unusual to let anyone have a scout and it is unheard of 
to penetrate ‘outside’ with such a ship! You have already 
wasted a day,. And now you waste another and perhaps a 
scout as well.” The pilot, a dark-visaged officer who seemed 
to be made of roccill from the way he smelled, reeled a trifle 
and said, “That finishes it. | can determine when and where | 
will take my ship and I’m not taking her ‘outside’ and | don’t 
care if the E-T.S. complains until the end of space!” So 
saying, he marched off. 

“And |,” said Blufore, “do not consider it . wise to expose 
a piece of government property to such danger and so 
refuse to accompany you, thus preventing our departure, for 
the orders are specific in that | am to accompany you.” 

“lam sorry you are afraid,” said Gedso. 

“Fear?” said Blufore, stung. “I have no knowledge of the 
meaning of fear, sir.” 

“Then you have to go with us or we cannot go?” said 
Gedso. 

“Just so,” said Blufore haughtily. 

A much overburdened little man came up and began to 
dump bits of equipment through the hatch. Stewie looked 
pale after his ordeal with the penalty bureau, but his eye 
was bright. 

“What happened to the pilot?” said Stewie from the top 
of the ship. 


“He quite definitely refused to go,” said Gedso. 

“And what is wrong with this guy?” said Stewie, pointing 
at Blufore with a disrespectful finger. 

“If he doesn’t go with us, our permission is cancelled,” 
replied Gedso. 

Stewie went on dumping equipment in the hatch while 
Blufore, ignoring a convict gunner as a self-respecting 
combat engineer should, went on with the finale of 
obstructing Gedso. 

Abruptly, Blufore’s clear and melodious voice ceased 
and Blufore dropped heavily to the ground. The thermocan 
which Stewie had dropped on his head rolled a little way and 
then stopped. 

Stewie glanced around to see if anyone had noticed and 
then said urgently to Gedso, “Hand him up. The orders don’t 
say nothing about what condition he has to be in to go, do 
they?” 

Gedso hesitated for a moment. “But the pilot—” 

“Even if | ain’t touched one of these for years and years, 
| can still make ’em do tricks,” said Stewie. “Hand him up!” 

Gedso handed up Blufore and they dropped him into the 
hatch. 

A few seconds later the scout ship was aloft. 

When Blufore at last came around, several hours later, 
he received the vague impression that he was being shaken 
by demons and kicked by Faj men. But such was not the 
case. The scout cruiser was being battered about by a 
hurricane of bright-yellow wind and running from darkness 
into light with such rapidity that the change constituted an 
aching vibration. 

Blufore, seeing a convict jacket on the man at the 
controls, thought himself the victim of an attempt at escape, 
particularly since he himself was strongly strapped into an 
observer’s seat Then he caught sight of the technician. 


Braced by four lashed lines which ended in eyebolts, 
Gedso was standing before the ports, busy with a big shiny 
box from which came a loud and continual sequence of 
clicks. Beyond Gedso, Blufore could see the towering 
vaguenesses of the “outside” and the aspect of this, 
combined with the space sickness caused by the violent and 
unsteady motion of the tiny craft, made Blufore very sorry 
for himself. 

“Go back!” he whimpered. “Go back before we are tom 
apart!” 

Stewie said, “Shall | hit him?” 

Gedso was too intent on his work to answer. 

Blufore subsided and resigned himself to an agonizing 
doom. He knew so well that two out of every three space 
freighters sent back from the Crystal Mines never arrived at 
all, were never heard from again, and it was thought that 
they vanished while traversing the Black Nebula. His only 
hope was that they would return to the mines in a short 
while. And then the ports went dark and stayed dark. They 
were within the Black Nebula. Blufore fainted, both from 
illness and terror. 

He had no means of knowing how long they were inside 
the darkness for they were in the light when he came 
around. They could not have gone through for that would 
have taken many, many hours. Perhaps now they were going 
back to the mines. Perhaps even yet they might return alive 
from this. Then horror struck him down again. They swooped 
into a turn and the dread black mists shut off the light anew. 

From a long way off Blufore heard the series of clicks and 
opened his eyes to the yellow hurricane once more. 

“Want to go through again?” said Stewie to Gedso. 

“One more time. | think we might possibly get some 
results if we keep it up long enough.” 


“You're the boss,” said Stewie, swinging the cruiser back 
into the darkness. 

Running the rim, stabbing into and out of the Black 
Nebula! 

Like a couple of schoolboys amusing themselves playing 
with a high-tension wire. Blufore bethought himself of all 
those vanished ships and, with a groan, collapsed. 

Gedso was giving Blufore a drink of something acrid 
when that officer next knew anything. But Blufore was too 
Spacesick to swallow; He looked with tortured mien upon the 
fiend he had begun to conceive in Gedso. It was dark 
outside, and the cabin lights gave the technician a terrifying 
bulk. 

“Are we—still inside it?” gulped Blufore. 

“No. We are trying to find the entrance to the mines and 
it is somewhat difficult to do in the darkness.” 

Blufore tried to peer through the black port, but could 
see nothing. Yet Stewie was flying at full soeed and without 
a sign of caution. 

“You'll be all right soon,” said Gedso sympathetically. 

, Blufore moaned, “I'll never be-all right again. Never.” 

Hours later, in his quarters, Gedso hunched over a Black 
Nebula pilot, entrenched by stacks of transmographs and 
log tables, eating abstractedly upon an apple. Stewie sat in 
the comer on his black convict blankets, his eyes closed and 
his head thrown back, worn out, but not admitting anything 
of the kind. He would partially wake each time Gedso 
muttered into his study and then, hearing phrases 
meaningless to him, would relapse into his semi-slumber. 
Finally Stewie fell out full length and began to snore gently. 
When he awoke again he was completely refreshed—and 
Gedso, even more deeply entrenched in scratch paper and 
reference books and apple cores, was still working. 

“You got an idea?” said Stewie. 


“Perhaps,” said Gedso. “But if we can get permission to 
go where we have to go, the recent excursion will be mild by 
comparison. Are you sure you wish to accompany me?” 

“Don’t gimme that,” said Stewie, and he tagged the 
towering Gedso out across the parade ground. 

Drummond was at his desk, drinking thick, green britt 
and waiting for a target upon which he could vent his 
frustrations. 

“No!” said Drummond. “I have already heard in full how 
you went about your last trip. This is all complete nonsense! 
You have abused one of my very best combat engineers and 
you have overreached the authority you were given!” 

“l accumulated certain data,” said Gedso hesitantly. 
“Perhaps | may be able to do something if | am allowed to 
have a company of troops.” 

“You Know as well as | that technicians have no power to 
command troops.” 

“But | want a company of engineers,” said Gedso. “Just 
one company of armament engineers. This area has never 
been examined properly. We have gone outside and now we 
must go deeper into the tunnels.” 

“Nonsense. You would be engulfed by the ‘things’ before 
you had reached a point thirty kilometers hence. This is folly 
and stupidity! We must have a weapon and you have only 
two days left! The complaint has been transmitted and | 
intend to follow it with all vigor. Devise that weapon and | 
will do what | can to mitigate the severity of the reprimand 
you will certainly receive.” 

“Then you refuse to give me any further help?” 

“| refuse to let you command this post, sir!” 

Gedso looked uncomfortable and unhappy. He finally 
turned to the door and laid his hand on the knob. He was 
trying to think of something further to say, but failed. The 
door stuck and came off its shattered hinges before he could 


lessen the slight jerk he had given it Amid the ruins of glass 
he looked apologetically at the apoplectic general. Stewie 
got up from the orderly bench. “Did he refuse?” 

“Yes,” said Gedso. 

“You got any further ideas?” said Stewie. 

“| can appeal to my _ superiors—but they dislike 
technicians who have to resort to them.” 

“Well,” said Stewie, wrinkling up his stub of a nose, “all 
can say is that one way or the other I'll get it. | never did like 
those acid baths they use. How bad do you want to go on 
past the mines?” 

“Unless we do, there won’t be any mines within the 
year.” 

“And there won't be any Stewie in two days. Didn’t you 
show him any facts?”’ 

“He wouldn’t look at my data. These military men can 
think only in terms of weapons and he has been angry from 
the first. He says I’m stalling.” 

“Uh-uh,” said Stewie with a thoughtfully half-closed eye 
upon a cargo ship which was landing. The ship was 
disgorging new tanks of the latest pattern. Soldiers were 
rolling them into line and, as fast as they were started up, 
were driving them toward the shops. Stewie grinned. 

Gedso followed Stewie’s gaze and then understood. 
Together they walked toward the ramp down which the tanks 
were being disgorged from the ship. 

“Are they what you want?” said Stewie. 

“They will do very well,” said Gedso. 

Stewie took a position at the bottom of the ramp and the 
next tank which came down stopped rolling just beside him. 
He climbed quickly to the turret and in an officious voice, 
began to give directions for its alignment in the column. 
Caring very little, the convicts pushed. 


Gedso climbed through the portway and, glancing over 
the rocket turbine, threw the fuel feeds and switches on. 
Stewie dropped down and into the driver’s seat and touched 
the throttles, letting the tank creep forward. At the machine 
and fuel shops, Stewie paused beside the crystal chutes and 
the automatic loaders crammed the storage compartment 
full. At the armament shed a bundle of electric cartridges 
rattled into the magazine. 

Then a footfall sounded upon the slope of the metal 
giant and the hatch was jerked open. A pair of officers’ 
ironplast boots dropped into sight and a familiar face was 
thrust, with startled expression, into Gedso’s. And before a 
word had passed, General Drummond, inspecting new 
equipment as a good officer should, dropped down beside 
his trusty Blufore. Drummond was not as quick in sensing 
the situation. 

“Very good, very good. Perhaps they appreciate us just a 
little after all, eh, Cascot? These seem well built and well 
armed. Far too comfortable, though, for their ere—Saints!” 

Blufore had been trying to say something for seconds, 
but he had an abnormally strong hand over his mouth. 

Drummond was thrust into a seat by Gedso’s other hand 
and the hatch above slammed shut, leaving the place 
lighted only by the sparks which escaped the rocket 
turbines. 

“What is this?” cried Drummond. 

“| don’t know,” said Gedso, “of two officers who could be 
of more help. | hope you won’t mind. I’m sorry, in fact. 

But the Scienticorps appropriated and commandeered 
this tank before it was receipted into your command. 
Therefore it is technically my command. | am sorry, but we 
have too much to do to be stopped. Please pardon us.” 

“Let us out of here this instant!” brayed Drummond. “I'll 
have my guard tear you to bits! I’ll get you a court martial 


that they’ll talk about for years. This is kidnapping!” 

“This is necessity,” said Gedso. “I am sorry. Drive, 
Stewie.” 

An astonished patrol on the outer wall gazed upon the 
spectacle of a charging tank which swiftly burned its way 
through the spun silica and raced into the rocky distance to 
be lost in the immensity where no tank or ship or division 
had ever ventured before. 

At the far end of the vaulted chamber, Technician Brown, 
deaf to the violent stream of objection which stormed about 
him, consulted a chart of his own drawing. 

“Ahead, over that hump,” said Gedso, “there should be 
another tunnel, probably not more than two kilometers wide. 

You will need much power for the going will be very 
rough and the grade very steep.” 

“Aye, aye,” said Stewie. “Why don’t you bat those guys 
one and make ’em shut up?” 

This speech from a convict gunner was entirely too 
much for General Drummond. His eyes dilated and his 
nostrils flared like those of a battle horse of Gerlon about to 
charge. Thus, Stewie had the desired quiet long enough to 
get the tank through a particularly rough area and climb the 
indicated hump. 

There ahead was the passage which Gedso had 
predicted and Stewie spent a little breath in admiration. 
“Gee, how'd you know that that was going to turn up right 
there? You act like you’d been here before.” 

“No man has ever been here before,” mourned Blufore, 
a-wallow in self-pity, “and no man will ever be again.” 

Drummond was given much satisfaction as soon as they 
started down into the mouth of the ascending tunnel for, in 
a space of instants, a weaving mass threw itself in their way. 
The “things” choked the channel and then swept back along 
its sides until both the advance and the retreat of the tank 


were covered. It was impossible to clearly make out their 
maneuvers or numbers, for one received only an impression 
of vague hugenes on the march as though mountains were 
moving. 

Stewie looked alertly to Gedso for orders. 

“Transfer gravity,” said Gedso. “Perhaps they won’t be 
able to rush across above for a moment!” 

A new whining note cried through the ship, and the 
gimbals in which the control room was suspended creaked 
as they allowed the room to invert. With a crunch the tank 
struck against the upper side of the tunnel and, scrambling 
for traction, began to run there. Below, the moving horde 
flowed ominously along, joined every moment by additional 
thousands. 

“You'll never make it,” said Drummond. “This crackpot- 
craving to explore will cost all of us our lives.” 

“Please,” pleaded Stewie, “can’t we jettison that Jonah?” 

“There’s a fork in the tunnel just ahead,” said Gedso, 
studying his chart. “We go to the right.” 

“Right or left,” said Drummond, “you'll never make it, 
you clumsy lout!” He got up. “I order you to return instantly. 
If you do not obey, I'll... I'll have you shot!” 

“Please,” said Stewie, “can’t | spring that under hatch 
and let him out?” 

“We turn into the main tunnel here,” said Gedso, 
pointing. 

They entered a cavernous place, larger than the mines, 
larger than any interior so far seen. The weirdly glowing 
walls curved down to a crystal-strewn floor forty-three 
kilometers below them. Moving on the debris were the 
legions of “things,” augmented in number until they 
congested the tunnel. 

“Thank Jala they don’t fly,” said Stewie. “How much 
farther do we have to go?” 


“About seventy kilometers,” said Gedso. 

“And then what do we do?” 

“Then we'll probably run into the main body .of the 
‘things.’ ” 

Stewie frowned for a short time, trying to figure out if 
Technician Brown meant to attack the main army with one 
flimsy tank. But thought was irksome to Stewie over a 
certain duration and he lost himself in the management of 
the tank. 

After a little, the passage ahead became blocked, at 
least so far as Stewie could tell. 

“Keep going,” said Gedso. “There may be a narrow space 
at the top. That stuff up ahead will be moving and so don’t 
lose control.” 

Approaching closer, the movement was perceptible, 
resembling a slow-motion avalanche. Reaching the upper 
rim and perceiving an opening, Stewie tried to make the 
tank climb straight up. But the traction was bad and with a 
lurch it fell backward to strike heavily upon the rocky slide. 
It soun on one track, fell over and, with racing turbines, 
clawed upward over the treacherous ground. Drummond 
dabbed at a cut on his forehead and glared in a promising 
way at Stewie’s back. 


AT THE top they found themselves in close confines and 
had to pick their way through passes in the rock. They 
traveled several kilometers before they could again find 
clear travel and then only by using a steep wall as their 
roadway. 

The “things” had been left behind for some little time, 
but now they came upon an isolated beast which scuttled 
down at them like a mountainous spider. 


Stewie pressed the electrode triggers and the arc licked 
thunderously out to lock through the body. The “thing” 
closed over the tank, engulfing it and tearing it away from 
the wall. A gigantic maw was opened and they were sucked 
into it on the rush of air which, hurricane like, soun them 
and toppled them down. 

Gedso flashed on their flood lamps and the interior of 
the “thing” showed about them in dirty confusion. The tank 
settled to its gravity side and the tracks churned in the 
soggy morass. 

With a swift change of fuel feeds, Gedso brought the 
reactionary tubes into play and the tank slammed itself 
against the inside wall which indented and then snapped 
back into place, hurling them across to the far side. 

“Hold on and try it again,” said Gedso. 

This time the reactionary blast let them gather 
momentum. There was a roaring sound as the inner lining of 
the “thing” ripped. The sides of the wound clamped down 
and held the tank fast. Stewie shortened the arc to minimum 
range and played it full blast upon the outside scale wall. 
Smoke obscured their vision through the ports. 

“Try her traction now,” said Gedso. 

The turbine sparked and spewed out ozone. Slowly and 
then with a charging rush, the tank blasted through. Stewie 
steered for the high wall without a backward glance at the 
death agonies of the “thing.” 

Drummond was shaking and glassy-eyed, but he held to 
his nerve. “If you’ve learned enough,” he said with acid- 
dripping words, “perhaps you might make it back.” 

“Too many waiting for us back there now,” said Gedso. 
“There are smaller tunnels they can block completely.” 

“Then what do you mean to do?” flared Drummond. 

“Up this incline and through that slit,” said Gedso to 
Stewie. 


The tank scrambled up the wall and darted through. 

It was as though they had come upon a conclave of the 
“things.” Or an ambush. The place was packed with them 
and the walls were less than a thousand meters apart and 
not eighty meters high. 

“Up!” said Gedso. “Reverse your gravity!” And then, 
“Hold on at the top here.” 

Below the “things” had awakened to the presence of the 
interloper and now began to tumble over one another and 
climb on backs to strike at the object above them. Other 
“things” poured into the cavern and, by sheer volume, the 
height steadily decreased. 

Gedso was staring anxiously around the interior of the 
place into which they had come. Here the walls were not flat, 
but arranged in a regular pattern of hummocks. And at the 
end was one particular knoll, much bigger than the rest. The 
range to it was about two hundred and twenty meters. 

With powerful hands Gedso poised the arc cannon and 
let drive at the hummock. The green-yellow streak lit up the 
crawling scene below. 

“Advance on that target,” said Gedso. 

Stewie eased the tank forward, trying not to look at the 
thickening multitude which was coming up to them. Smoke 
was flying from the hummock and the top of it was 
becoming charred. As they approached they could see that 
it was a nub of something which, in gigantic volume, 
reached out beyond. The arc cannon ate steadily into it, 
biting off dozens of cubic meters a second, for the stuff 
appeared to be very soft and highly inflammable. 

A feeler was touching the tank now and then, with 
decreasing intervals and increasing force. 


THE ARC cannon had started the hummock burning and 
now it began to char under its own combustion, 
disappearing in smoke in cubic kilometers. Then the smoke 
volume was So great that not even the arc was visible in it. 

A heavy blow against the tank knocked it loose. It was 
knocked about with swift ferocity in the sea of angry 
“things” until a maw spread apart and dashed them in. 

They tumbled down a passage much larger than that of 
the “thing” which had taken them before and a bony 
structure, visible to their floodlights, reacted upon three of 
the occupants of the tank like steel bars upon a prisoner. 

Finally, bruised and shaken, they came to rest, half sunk 
in mire. 

With a final sob of despair, Blufore hid his head in his 
hands and cried. Drummond looked steadily at Gedso. 

With a shrug, Stewie said, “Well, we sure gave them a 
hell of a time while we lasted. There’s enough air in the 
containers for maybe a day and after that—well, maybe he 
can digest armor plate.” 

Gedso sat down in the engineer’s seat and stretched out 
his legs. He took an apple out of his pocket, polished it upon 
his sleeve and took a soul-satisfying bite. “| wouldn’t worry 
too much,” he said, glancing at his watch. “We'll probably be 
out of here before that day is up.” 

“A lot of good that will do,” said Drummond. “We'll never 
get back.” 

Gedso finished his apple and then composed himself. In 
a little while he was asleep. 

Sometime later, at Gedso’s order, the tank moved slowly 
up the way it had come and, much to everyone’s—save 
Gedso’s—surprise, there was no resistance to their return 
through the maw which gaped stiffly and made no effort to 
close even when they churned out over the lower jaw. 


Although some smoke remained in the small cavern, 
only charred ruin marked where the hummock had been. 
And there were no “things” to bar their way, only sodden 
lumps strewn about in stiff attitudes. 

Stewie guided them along the return route, but nowhere 
did they find anything alive. The contrast of this with their 
recent difficulties made even Drummond forget his quarrel, 
and Blufore gazed hopefully about. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” demanded Drummond, 
pointing out yet another vast pile of motionless “things” 
which lay open-mouthed in a tunnel, not even moving when 
run over by the tank. 

“That’s the way things are,” said Gedso indifferently. 

“l... I'd like to Know how they are,” said Drummond. 
“You'll probably get a copy of my report,” said Gedso. “To the 
left here, Stewie.” 

“| probably won’t get that for a long time,” said 
Drummond, pouting. “Il ought to know so as to regulate the 
activities in my command.” He looked pleadingly at Gedso. 
“What did going ‘outside’ have to do with this?” 

“Had to find out about the Black Nebula,” said Gedso 
matter-of-factly. “Right, Stewie. Right and down.” 

“Well, damn it, what about the Black Nebula?” 

Gedso turned toward him patiently in surrender. “The 
Black Nebula isn’t a barrier in the sky. I’m not sure what it Is. 
A fold, perhaps. | don’t know. | had to get pictures of this 
area from out there.” He reached into his pocket and 
brought out a photomontage. “Reduced the pictures after 
they were taken with an inverted telephoto. Got this.” 

“Why, that looks like a leaf,” said Drummond. “And what 
is that on the leaf?” 

“A leaf,” said Gedso, “and on the leaf, to you, a 
caterpillar worm.” 

“You mean this is a picture of the ‘outside?’ 


“Yes. The Crystal Mines are in the liver of that worm and 
the crystals are so valuable because they are, of course, 
highly condensed cellular energy.” 

Drummond was round-eyed with awe. “Then... then | am 
the outpost command of a world beyond the Black Nebula, a 
world so gigantic that even a worm is thousands of 
kilometers long!” 

“When | inspected the Black Nebula,” said Gedso gently, 
“! discovered that it was not a barrier in space, but a fold or 
some such thing. As | say, | don’t know. | only know the 
effect. Ships approaching the Crystal Mines undergo a sort 
of transformation. The reason so many never return is 
because they fail to reverse that transformation and so 
hurtle through the hundreds of light-years forever, no larger 
than microscopic bullets.” 

“What's that?” 

“Well, according to what we found, a diminution of size 
takes place. The worm is just an ordinary worm on an 
ordinary leaf. And the ‘things’ are just ordinary phagocytes. 
If we proceed in the future to burn out the heart of the 
worms we mine, then we will have to do no fighting. Because 
of a changed time factor a dead worm will last for years. And 
if we watch certain manifestations in the spaceships, we can 
get them to keep penetrating the Black Nebula until they 
are again restored to size. | took a chart of the interior of 
these worms out of a text on etymology, once | had 
determined the kind of worm it was—” 

“Then—then my command—” 

“Why, yes,” said Gedso, “I think it is so. You need have 
no worries about your command. No more fighting, better 
conditions, more crystals mined—” 

“But,” gagged Drummond, deflated and broken, “but my 
commana ... is just the liver of an ordinary worm ... perhaps 
in a tree in some farmer's yard—” 


Stewie grinned as he steered across the plane to the 
wall of the Crystal Mines. He took another glance at the 
haggard General Drummond and pulled up at the wall. 

When fifty thousand convicts, the following day, cheered 
themselves to a frenzy carrying Gedso lon Brown, 
Technician, Extra-Territorial Scienticorps, to his waiting 
transport, General Drummond was not there. In the dimness 
of his quarters, amid his presentation pistols and battle 
trophies, he heard the racking waves of triumphant sound 
sweep the mines again and again for minutes at a time. 

General Drummond sank into a chair and cupped his 
face in his hands. 

Wearily he repeated, “The guts ... of a worm.” 


